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US, Taliban 
scramble to 
rewrite draft 
on withdrawal 


By Kathy Gannon 
Associated Press 

ISLAMABAD — Taliban and 
U.S. negotiators are scrambling 
to rewrite a draft agreement that 
will outline the withdrawal of 
American and NATO troops from 
Afghanistan and a verifiable Tal¬ 
iban guarantee to fight terrorism 
ahead of an all-Afghan peace 
conference Sunday. 

Officials 
familiar with 
the talks, but 
notauthorized 
to speak about 
them, say 
negotiations 
went late into 
the night on 
Wednesday 
and were to 
resume again 
on Thursday 
— the sixth 
day of direct 
talks between 
the insur¬ 
gents and U.S. 
envoy Zalmay 
Khalilzad. 
Suhail Sha- 
Taliban been, spokes- 
spokesman 

Taliban’s po¬ 
litical office in Qatar, told The As¬ 
sociated Press on Thursday that 
“the talks are continuing and they 
will continue tomorrow as well. 
We have made some progress.” 

Previously he said that a draft 
agreement was being rewritten to 
include agreed-upon clauses. On 
Thursday he said the two sides 
had broadened their discussion, 
without elaborating. 

Until now the two sides had 
been divided on the withdrawal 
timetable, with the US. seeking 
more time. 

Tahban officials, who spoke 
on the condition of anonymity, 
earlier said the US. was seek¬ 
ing up to 18 months to complete a 
troop withdrawal even as Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump told Fox News 
SEE TALIBAN ON PAGE 5 
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A new home 

D-Day vet who struggled in US finds comfort 
living close to his fallen brothers in Normandy 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

PICAUVILLE, France — D-Day veteran 
Charles Shay was living alone last year on 
Indian Island, Maine, struggling through a 
rough winter, long stretches of isolation and 
declining health. 

A friend from across the Atlantic was 
worried. 

“I told him you can’t continue this way,” 
said Marie-Pascale Legrand, 57, of Brette- 
ville-l’Orgueilleuse, a village in Normandy. 
“I asked his tribe to help and nobody did 
anything. I told him, ‘Come and I will keep 
you here.’” 


Shay, a Penobscot Native American who 
just turned 95, now lives in Normandy, about 
20 miles from the beach he stormed 75 years 
ago as a 19-year-old Army medic. 

“I’ve found a new home,” Shay said by 
telephone Tuesday. “This gives me an op¬ 
portunity to visit the cemetery where I 
have lost many friends who are laying there 
in graves. I can visit them now as often as 
I like.” 


Shay, who was in the first wave of troops to 
hit Omaha Beach during D-Day, went on to 
fight in the Battle of the Bulge and later the 
Korean War. 

Since 2007, he had made annual June 6 
D-Day pilgrimages to Normandy, where 
9,388 war dead are buried at the American 
Cemetery overlooking Omaha Beach. 

SEE VET ON PAGE 6 


In 2018, D-Day veteran Charles Shay, 95, above, relocated from Indian Island, Maine, to 
Normandy, France, to live with his friend Marie-Pascale Legrand, with Shay above left. 

Photo courtesy of Marie-Pascale Legrand (above); Michael Abrams/S tars and Stripes (left) 
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For each boot, a life: Fort Hood 
memorial honors fallen troops 

By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

FORT HOOD, Texas — Annu¬ 
ally, during the July Fourth cel¬ 
ebration, a memorial is displayed 
near Fort Hood’s main entrance 
for the more than 7,000 U.S. ser- 
vicemembers who have died since 
Sept. 11,2001. 

The boots are positioned in 
rows along the III Corps parade 
field at the central Texas base — 
each boot representing the life of 
a servicemember lost since 9/11. 

The boots honor troops of all 
military branches, no matter the 
circumstances of their death. 

Each boot is adorned with the 
servicemember’s information, 
a photo and a U.S. flag. In some 
cases, visitors have added flowers 
and personal photos and scribbled 
messages across the boots. 

Fort Hood began collecting 
boots for the display in 2014. 

This year’s memorial will re- More than 7,000 boots are on display at Sadowski Field at Fort 
main at III Corps’ Sadowski Field Hood, Texas, to represent the servicemembers of each branch of the 
through Sunday. military who have died since 9/11. 



Photos by Rose L. THAYER/Stars and Stripes 



Grasiela Rangel and her children, Ava, 3, and Eddie, 5, look through 
the boot memorial at Fort Hood, Texas, on Wednesday. 


German wildfires force evacuations as old war munitions explode 


Bloomberg 

Sweeping wildfires forced the evacua¬ 
tion of four villages in eastern Germany, 
the latest fallout from a Europe-wide heat 
wave that has raised concerns about cli¬ 
mate change. 

Discarded bullets and bombs exploded 
at an abandoned military firing range as 
fires covering 1,500 acres neared the vil¬ 


lages of Trebs, Alt Jabel, Volzrade and 
Jessenitz-Werk about 55 miles southeast 
of Hamburg. Four military helicopters 
scooped water out of the nearby Elbe River 
to douse the flames, a spokeswoman said. 

While police are investigating wheth¬ 
er the fires were set deliberately, they 
wouldn’t have been possible without re¬ 
cord high temperatures that also scorched 
France and sparked m^or forest fires in 


Spain. 

The risk to firemen from the detonating 
munitions was complicated firefighting 
efforts, a spokeswoman for Mecklenburg- 
Western Pomerania’s Environment Minis¬ 
try said. 

“The situation is tense,” district politi¬ 
cian Stefan Sternberg said. “At the mo¬ 
ment, it’s not about extinguishing the fire. 
It’s about securing the villages, life and 


limb.” 

Last week’s heat broke records in France 
and also exceeded the highest readings for 
the whole month of June in Germany. 

Scientists at the PIK Potsdam Insti¬ 
tute for climate research blamed shift¬ 
ing weather patterns probably caused 
by human activity for sending a blast of 
air from the Sahara desert into Western 
Europe. 
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Court upholds freeze on DOD funds for wall 



Gregory Bull/AP 


Border Patrol agent Vincent Pirro walks toward prototypes for a border wall in San Diego in February. 
An appeals court has upheld a freeze on Pentagon money to build a border wall with Mexico. 


By Elliot Spagat 

Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — An appeals 
court on Wednesday upheld a 
freeze on using Pentagon money 
to build a border wall with Mex¬ 
ico, casting doubt on President 
Donald Trump’s ability to make 
good on a signature campaign 
promise before the 2020 election. 

A divided three-judge panel of 
the 9th U.S. Circuit Court of Ap¬ 
peals in San Francisco agreed 
with a lower court ruling that 
prevented the government from 
tapping Defense Department 
counterdrug money to build high- 
priority sections of wall in Arizo¬ 
na, California and New Mexico. 

The decision is a setback for 
Trump’s ambitious plans. He 
ended a 35-day government shut¬ 
down in February after Congress 
gave him far less than he want¬ 
ed. He then declared a national 
emergency that the White House 
said would free billions of dollars 
from the Pentagon. 

The case may still be con¬ 
sidered, but the administration 
cannot build during the legal 
challenge. 

“As for the public interest, we 
conclude that it is best served by 
respecting the Constitution’s as¬ 
signment of the power of the purse 
to Congress, and by deferring to 
Congress’s understanding of the 
public interest as reflected in its 
repeated denial of more funding 
for border barrier construction,” 
wrote Judges Michelle Fried- 
land, a Barack Obama appointee, 
and Richard Clifton, a George W. 
Bush appointee. 


A freeze imposed by U.S. Dis¬ 
trict Judge Haywood Gilliam Jr. 
of Oakland in May prevented 
work on two Pentagon-funded 
wall contracts — one spanning 46 
miles in New Mexico and another 
covering 5 miles in Yuma, Ariz. 

While the order applied only to 
those first-in-line projects, Gil¬ 
liam made clear that he felt the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
was likely to prevail in their ar¬ 
gument that Trump ignored 
Congress’ wishes by diverting 
Defense Department money. 


Gilliam went a step further 
June 28 by ruling definitively 
that the administration couldn’t 
use Pentagon counterdrug money 
for the two projects covered in his 
May order or to replace 63 miles 
in the Border Patrol’s Tucson, 
Ariz., sector and 15 miles in its El 
Centro, Calif, sector. 

The administration immedi¬ 
ately appealed. 

N. Randy Smith, a George W. 
Bush appointee, strongly dis¬ 
agreed with the appeals court 
ruling, saying it misread consti¬ 


tutional separation of powers. 

“The majority here takes an 
uncharted and risky approach — 
turning every question of wheth¬ 
er an executive officer exceeded 
a statutory grant of power into a 
constitutional issue,” he wrote 
in his dissent. “This approach is 
in contradiction to the most fun¬ 
damental concepts of judicial 
review.” 

The Justice Department didn’t 
immediately respond to a request 
for comment Wednesday. Its at¬ 
torneys argued that the freeze on 


Pentagon funds showed a “funda¬ 
mental misunderstanding of the 
federal appropriations process.” 

The ACLU, which represented 
the Sierra Club and Southern 
Border Communities Coalition, 
applauded the decision. 

“For the sake of our democracy 
and border communities, it’s time 
the president come to terms with 
the fact that America rejected his 
xenophobic wall — and move on,” 
said ACLU attorney Dror Ladin. 

At stake is billions of dollars 
that would allow Trump to make 
progress on a m^or 2016 cam¬ 
paign promise heading into his 
race for a second term. 

Trump declared a national 
emergency after losing a fight 
with the Democratic-led House 
that led to the 35-day shutdown. 
Congress agreed to spend nearly 
$1.4 billion on barriers in Texas’ 
Rio Grande Valley, the busiest 
corridor for illegal crossings, 
which was well below the $5.7 bil¬ 
lion the president requested. 

Trump grudgingly accepted 
the money but declared the emer¬ 
gency to siphon cash from other 
government accounts, finding up 
to $8.1 billion for wall construc¬ 
tion. The money includes $3.6 bil¬ 
lion from military construction 
funds, $2.5 billion from Defense 
Department counterdrug activi¬ 
ties and $600 million from the 
Treasury Department’s asset for¬ 
feiture fund. 

Acting Defense Secretary Mark 
Esper has yet to approve trans¬ 
ferring the military construction 
funds. The Treasury Department 
funds have so far survived legal 
challenges. 


War crimes court-martial ends with SEAL walking free 


By Julie Watson 

Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — One of the U.S. military’s 
most significant war crimes cases ended 
with a decorated Navy SEAL walking out 
of court a free man after acknowledg¬ 
ing moral and ethical mistakes, including 
posing in photographs with the body of an 
Islamic State captive he was cleared of 
killing. 

Special Operations Chief Edward Galla¬ 
gher will spend no time in jail for the only 
charge he was convicted of — posing with 
a human casualty — despite being given 
the maximum sentence of four months’ 
confinement for the offense Wednesday 
by a military jury. That’s because it is less 
than the time he was held in custody before 
the trial. 

The jury also called for his rank to be 
reduced, hurting his pension and benefits 
just as the 19-year-veteran prepares to 
retire. 

Gallagher turned to his wife, shook his 
head and pretended to unpin his “anchors” 
— the insignia of a chief — and fling them 
across the courtroom. He then smiled and 
hugged her. 

While the outcome was a mqjor blow to 
the Navy’s prosecution, it is expected to 
have lasting effects on the culture of spe¬ 
cial operations forces. 

The fact that Gallagher escaped prison 
may discourage future reporting, while 


others see the case sending a different 
message. 

“It will be a cautionary lesson for all 
special operations that they’re not beyond 
the law and that’s a lesson that’s valuable 
in and of itself,” said former Marine Corps 
prosecutor Gary Solis, 
who teaches military 
law at Georgetown. 

Naval Special War¬ 
fare Commander 
Rear Adm. Collin 
Green said the SEAL 
community “will 
learn from this expe¬ 
rience through criti¬ 
cal self-examination 
and be better for it.” Gallagher 

The case exposed a 

deep rift in the celebrated elite SEAL war¬ 
riors. It also brought into question wheth¬ 
er a long-honored code of silence meant 
to protect covert missions had become a 
shield for those who stray from U.S. mili¬ 
tary values and commit war crimes. 

A jury cleared Gallagher on Tuesday of 
all other charges, including premeditated 
murder in the death of the captive and at¬ 
tempted murder in the shootings of civil¬ 
ians during the 2017 deployment to Iraq. 
He also was charged with impeding the 
investigation and retaliating against the 
SEALS who reported him, among other 
things. 

Before his sentencing Wednesday, the 


Bronze Star recipient addressed the jury, 
saying he was fully responsible for his ac¬ 
tions on the day he took photos with the 
body of the 17-year-old militant who died 
in his care. 

“I put a black eye on the two communi¬ 
ties that I love — the U.S. Marine Corps 
and the U.S. Navy — specifically the SEAL 
community,” a soft-spoken Gallagher said. 

He said he tried to lead by example but 
didn’t always succeed. 

“I’ve made mistakes throughout my 
20-year career — tactical, ethical, moral 
— I’m not perfect but I’ve always bounced 
back from my mistakes. I’m ready to 
bounce back from this,” he said. 

The jury called for reducing Gallagher’s 
rank by one grade to petty officer 1st class 
and ordered his monthly pay cut by $2,697 
for four months, though the judge capped 
that to two months because he said Gal¬ 
lagher was held in overly harsh conditions 
before being tried and deprived of treat¬ 
ment for a traumatic brain injury. 

Navy prosecutor Lt. Brian John, in ask¬ 
ing for a reduction in rank, told the jury 
that the platoon chief should not have been 
the centerpiece of the photos in which 
nearly all the platoon members posed 
with the body. Instead, he said, Gallagher 
should have put a stop to it since the im¬ 
ages could be used as propaganda by ISIS 
to harm U.S. forces. 

“For that reason, he no longer deserves 
to wear anchors,” John said. 


The sentence will not go into effect until 
it is approved by the commanding officer 
overseeing the court-martial. Gallagh¬ 
er’s lawyers said they plan to appeal the 
punishment. 

The photos were taken after Gallagher 
and other SEAL medics provided treat¬ 
ment for the captive who was wounded in 
an airstrike on May 3, 2017, and handed 
over by Iraqi forces. 

One image shows Gallagher clutching 
the hair of the corpse with one hand and 
holding a knife in another. Prosecutors 
used the images and text messages that in¬ 
cluded “got him with my hunting knife” to 
build a murder case against Gallagher. 

They included images of Gallagher’s re¬ 
enlistment ceremony held that same day 
with the body. The Navy is still pursuing 
its case against Lt. Jacob Portier, the offi¬ 
cer in charge of the platoon, who has been 
charged separately for conducting Galla¬ 
gher’s reenlistment ceremony and not re¬ 
porting the alleged stabbing. 

Gallagher could have faced life in prison 
if convicted of murder. The verdict was 
met with tears and hugs. 

Seven SEALs from his platoon testified 
that Gallagher unexpectedly stabbed the 
war prisoner, including two SEALs who 
told the jury they witnessed him plunge 
the knife into his neck. The defense said 
Gallagher was framed by junior SEALs 
who fabricated the allegations to oust a rig¬ 
orous chief 
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White House lays 
out grounds for 
an attack on Iran 


By Karen DeYoung 
AND Missy Ryan 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — As it has 
contemplated military action 
against Iran, the Trump admin¬ 
istration has opened the door to 
virtually every legal authority 
it might use to justify an attack, 
from tying Iran to al-Qaida, to 
President Donald Trump’s as¬ 
sertion that it would not involve 
American ground troops and 
“wouldn’t last very long.” 

Democrats, and some Repub¬ 
licans, have tried repeatedly to 
pin the administration down, 
including last week’s unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to muster 60 Senate 
votes for an amendment requir¬ 
ing Trump to ask Congress be¬ 
fore launching any military 
engagement. 

When asked directly about 
legal justification, senior ad¬ 
ministration officials have of¬ 
fered undetailed assurances that 
any action would be “consistent 
with our Constitution,” as Secre¬ 
tary of State Mike Pompeo said 
last month, or they deferred to 
lawyers. 

“I’m not a scholar in this area,” 
Brian Hook, Pompeo’s special 
representative for Iran, recently 
told the House Armed Services 
Committee under persistent 
questioning. 

Concern about the possibility of 
U.S. military action against Iran 
has grown since the administra¬ 
tion cited new intelligence that 
Iran or its proxies were planning 
to attack U.S. troops or American 
interests in the Middle East. The 
United States has also blamed Iran 
for attacks on oil tankers near the 
Strait of Hormuz. Most recently, 
Iran shot down a U.S. drone it 
said — and the U.S. denied — had 
crossed into its airspace. 

Trump and Iranian leaders 
have traded insults following U.S. 
withdrawal from the 2015 Iran 
nuclear agreement and subse¬ 
quent reimposition and escalation 
of sanctions, and Iran’s announce¬ 
ment that it was stepping up its 
uranium enrichment. Following 
President Hassan Rouhani’s as¬ 
sertion on Wednesday that Iran 
could enrich to “any amount we 
want” in the absence of a nuclear 
deal. Trump warned him to “be 
careful with the threats ... They 
can come back to bite you like no¬ 
body has been bitten before.” 

Although Trump canceled a 
U.S. strike against Iran following 
the drone shoot-down, the admin¬ 
istration has continued to lay the 
legal groundwork for a strike. 

Pompeo, in both public and 
classified testimony, according 
to lawmakers, has said there are 
ties between Iran and al-Qaida. 
Such a relationship would seem 


I’m not talking 
about boots on the 
ground.... I’m just 
saying if something 
would happen, it 
wouldn’t last very 
long, f 

President Donald Trump 


to provide the foundation for mili¬ 
tary action against Iran under the 
2001 congressional Authorization 
for Use of Military Force against 
the perpetrators of the al-Qaida 
attacks that year. 

Such a determination has 
doubters even within the admin¬ 
istration. Defense officials have 
taken unusual steps in recent 
weeks to distance themselves 
from Pompeo’s assertion amid 
fears that the administration may 
be driving toward a conflict that 
most Pentagon officials expect 
would be long, costly and detri¬ 
mental to American interests in 
the region. 

In a statement, Cmdr. Rebecca 
Rebarich, a Pentagon spokeswom¬ 
an, said the department “does not 
believe 2001 AUMF can be used 
against Iran.” That position has 
been affirmed by the Pentagon’s 
top lawyer, Paul Ney Jr., accord¬ 
ing to officials who spoke on the 
condition of anonymity to address 
internal deliberations. 

While Pentagon officials do 
not deny that al-Qaida has had 
ties to Tehran, those links are 
generally seen as limited and 
nonoperational. 

Taking up Hook’s suggestion 
to ask government lawyers about 
both the 2001 AUMF and a subse¬ 
quent 2002 congressional resolu¬ 
tion authorizing the U.S. invasion 
of Iraq, Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee Chairman Eliot Engel, D-N.Y., 
wrote last week to Marik String, 
who became acting State Depart¬ 
ment legal adviser six weeks ago. 

Engel asked for “any and all 
legal analysis” relating to whether 
either measure was “applicable to 
any actions that could be under¬ 
taken by the Executive Branch in 
or against the Islamic Republic of 
Iran.” 

A brief reply from the State De¬ 
partment’s legislative affairs bu¬ 
reau came three days later. “The 
administration has not, to date, 
interpreted either AUMF as au¬ 
thorizing military force against 
Iran,” it said, “except as may be 
necessary to defend U.S. or part¬ 
ner forces engaged in counterter¬ 
rorism operations or operations 
to establish a stable, democratic 
Iraq.” 



Tristan Kyle LABUGUEN/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Midshipman Kyle Bryant, from Fishersville, Va., observes as the fast combat support ship USNS Arctic 
sails alongside the aircraft carrier USS Abraham Lincoln on June 7 in the Persian Gulf. The ships were 
deployed to the region amid heightened tensions between the U.S. and Iran. 


Democrats have interpreted 
that response as leaving the door 
open to administration assertions 
that such authorization is justi¬ 
fied in the future. 

“We’re very concerned the ad¬ 
ministration hasn’t categorically 
said Congress hasn’t authorized 
war with Iran,” a Democratic 
congressional aide said, speaking 
on the condition of anonymity to 
discuss the concerns of lawmak¬ 
ers. “The AUMF has already 
been stretched.” 

Three successive administra¬ 
tions have cited the 2001 AUMF 
as a basis for fighting an array of 
militant groups across the Middle 
East, South and Central Asia, and 
Africa as Congress has failed in 
repeated efforts to pass a new 
authorization that would apply 
to military actions that seem 
far afield from those originally 
authorized. 

Moreover, the legal caveat re¬ 
ferring to Iraq, the subject of the 
2002 authorization, appears to 
cast a wide net over any interfer¬ 
ence in U.S. or partner forces op¬ 
erations in that country. 

The State Department did not 
respond to questions about the 
scope of its statement. 

The other legal authority avail¬ 
able to the president, short of 
Congress’ approval under its con¬ 
stitutional authority to declare 
war, is the president’s own con¬ 
stitutional power as commander 
in chief of the armed forces, in 
charge of keeping the nation se¬ 
cure. Here, previous presidents 
and the current Justice Depart¬ 
ment have laid a broad foundation 
for action that Congress has done 
little to constrain. 

The only public statement the 
administration has made inter¬ 
preting those powers was a May 
31, 2018, opinion by the Justice 
Department’s Office of Legal 
Council on authority for the April 
2018 U.S. airstrikes against Syr¬ 
ian chemical weapons facilities. 

The strikes were legal, the 
OLC concluded, because “the 
President reasonably determined 
that this operation would further 
important national interests” 
and that “the anticipated nature, 
scope and duration of the opera¬ 
tions were sufficiently limited 
that they did not amount to war 
in the constitutional sense and 
therefore did not require prior 
congressional approval.” 

The Justice Department OLC 


Gibraltar detains tanker going 
to Syria with Iranian crude oil 


Associated Press 

MADRID — A super tanker 
believed to be breaching Eu¬ 
ropean Union sanctions by 
carrying a shipment of Ira¬ 
nian crude oil to war-ravaged 
Syria has been detained in 
Gibraltar. 

In a statement, authorities 
on the British overseas ter¬ 
ritory at the tip of Spain said 
the port and law enforcement 
agencies, assisted by the Royal 
Marines, boarded the Grace 1 
early Thursday. 

It added that the vessel was 


believed to be headed to the 
Baniyas Refinery in Syria, 
which is a government-owned 
facility under the control 
of Syrian President Bashar 
Assad and subject to the EU’s 
Syrian Sanctions Regime. 

The EU, and others, has 
imposed sanctions on Assad’s 
regime over its continued 
crackdown against civilians. 

Lloyd’s List, a publication 
specialized in maritime af¬ 
fairs, reported that the Pana¬ 
ma-flagged carrier was laden 
with Iranian oil. 


did not respond to requests for 
comment. 

The 2018 opinion, which drew 
substantially from an Obama- 
era justification for the 2011 air 
operations in Libya, put an at¬ 
tack against Iran squarely in the 
context of decades of U.S. mili¬ 
tary operations, including Haiti, 
Bosnia, Kosovo, Libya and many 
others, conducted without autho¬ 
rization from Congress. 

Citing previous definitions 
of the “national interest,” the 
Trump OLC opinion cited protec¬ 
tion of U.S. persons and property, 
assistance to allies, and the pro¬ 
motion of regional stability — all 
of which have been mentioned by 
the administration as U.S. goals 
regarding Iran. 

The second test examined 
whether U.S. troops would be 
directly involved in hostilities, 
noting that the Clinton admin¬ 
istration OLC, in judging the 
Bosnia deployment, concluded 
that the size and duration of op¬ 
erations, and the deployment of 
ground troops, were key tests. 

In an interview last week with 
Fox Business host Maria Barti- 
romo. Trump said that “If some¬ 
thing should happen, we’re in a 
very strong position. It wouldn’t 
last very long, I can tell you that. 
It would not last very long. 

“And I’m not talking about 
boots on the ground. I’m not talk¬ 
ing we’re going to send a million 
soldiers. I’m just saying if some¬ 
thing would happen, it wouldn’t 
last very long.” 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 



Natasha Livingstone/AP 

A 3D-priiited re-creation of the ancient Lion of Mosul, which 
was destroyed by Islamic State at the Mosul Museum in Iraq, is 
displayed as part of the “What Remains” exhibition at the Imperial 
War Museum in London on Wednesday. 


Ancient Iraqi sculptures 
destroyed by ISIS rebuilt 


Associated Press 

LONDON — A figure of a roar¬ 
ing lion, about the size of a loaf 
of bread, is the latest step in the 
fight to preserve culture from 
conflict. 

The sculpture is a replica of 
a colossal 3,000-year-old statue 
from the Temple of Ishtar in 
Nimrud, in what’s now Iraq. The 
stone statue was one of many ar¬ 
tifacts from the Mosul Museum 
destroyed by Islamic State after 
it overran the city in 2014. 

The replica Lion of Mosul, 
which can be viewed online, was 
modeled from crowd-sourced 
photos taken by Mosul Museum 
visitors in happier times and 3D- 
printed as part of Google’s digital 
arts and culture project. 

It’s going on display at London’s 
Imperial War Museum in an exhi¬ 
bition that looks at how war dev¬ 
astates societies’ cultural fabric 
— and at the ingenious and often 
heroic steps taken to preserve it. 


Chance Coughenour, digital 
archaeologist at Google Arts and 
Culture, said the exhibition “high¬ 
lights the potential of technology 
— both in terms of digitally pre¬ 
serving culture and telling these 
amazing stories in engaging new 
ways.” 

Images of destruction sit along¬ 
side stories of resistance and 
rescue. 

The show features the work 
of the World War II Monuments 
Men, who saved Nazi-looted 
artworks, and tells the story of 
Khaled al-Asaad, a scholar who 
devoted his life to studying Syr¬ 
ia’s ancient site of Palmyra and 
was murdered by ISIS in 2015. 

Internationally backed proj¬ 
ects to train craftspeople and 
archaeologists in Syria and Iraq 
may help those countries re-cre¬ 
ate what has been lost. In 2016, 
Islamic extremist Ahmad A1 Faqi 
A1 Mahdi was convicted of de¬ 
stroying World Heritage cultural 
sites in Timbuktu, Mali. 


Taliban: Afghanistan officials 
are allowed to attend Taliban 
peace talks as private citizens 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

earlier this week that a withdraw¬ 
al had already quietly begun and 
that troop strength had been cut 
to 9,000. The president’s state¬ 
ment has since been contradicted 
by a senior U.S. official, who said 
the force strength is unchanged 
at about 14,000. 

Still, Trump’s statements rein¬ 
forced the president’s often-stated 
desire to leave Afghanistan and 
end America’s 18-year war — the 
longest in his country’s history. 

His eagerness to pull out has 
strengthened the position of the 
Taliban, who effectively control 
half the country and won a key 
concession in the planning of the 
upcoming peace gathering, which 
will include no official delegation 
from the Afghan government. 

Germany and Qatar, who are 
co-sponsoring the dialogue and 
issuing the invitations, said par¬ 
ticipants will attend “only in 
their personal capacity,” a con¬ 
dition President Ashraf Ghani 
has strenuously opposed. He has 
made no comment on Sunday’s 
meeting. 


The Taliban have steadfastly 
refused to talk to Ghani’s govern¬ 
ment, calling it a U.S. puppet, but 
have said government officials 
can attend the conference as pri¬ 
vate citizens. 

In a tweet on Wednesday, Sha- 
heen said 60 people will attend the 
peace gathering, which Khalilzad 
called an “essential element” in 
achieving a peace agreement in 
Afghanistan. 

Atta-ul-Rahman Salim, deputy 
head of a government-appointed 
peace council, said the delegation 
from Kabul will include a cross- 
section of Afghanistan’s civil so¬ 
ciety, including women’s rights 
activists. 

“It is a good first step to hear 
each other’s side,” he said. 

Former Afghan President 
Hamid Karzai, who attended two 
previous meetings with the Tal¬ 
iban in Moscow, told The Associ¬ 
ated Press he won’t be attending 
the Doha gathering because he 
will be in China. But, he added, 
“I fully support the coming intra- 
Afghan dialogue in Doha and am 
in the picture.” 


Iraqi prime minister takes gamble 
with move on Iran-backed militias 


Associated Press 

BAGHDAD — The Iraqi gov¬ 
ernment’s move this week to 
place Iran-backed militias under 
the command of the armed forces 
is a political gamble by a prime 
minister increasingly caught in 
the middle of a dangerous rivalry 
between Iran and the U.S, the two 
main power brokers in Iraq. 

As he faces pressure from 
the U.S. to curb the militias, the 
move allows Prime Minister Adel 
Abdul-Mahdi to demonstrate a 
tough stance ahead of a planned 
visit to Washington, expected to 
take place in the coming weeks. It 
is unlikely, though, that he would 
be able to rein in the powerful 
Iran-supported militias, and he 


risks coming off as a weak and in¬ 
effective leader if he doesn’t. 

Besides having built credibil¬ 
ity as an effective force against 
Islamic State, the mainly Shiite 
militias, known collectively as 
the Popular Mobilization Forces, 
are a significant political force, 
with government ministers and 
48 seats in the 329-member 
parliament. 

The PMF “is among the par¬ 
ties that achieved victory for Iraq 
against [ISIS], liberating Mosul 
and restoring security to the 
country. The time has come to or¬ 
ganize their status in a legal way... 
meaning no weapons outside the 
framework of the state,” Abdul- 
Mahdi told reporters at a weekly 


news conference Tuesday. 

That’s a tough sell in a country 
awash with arms and militias, 
many of which operate outside 
the state’s control. 

The leaders of some of the larg¬ 
er militias, like Asaib Ahl al-Haq, 
Badr and the Peace Brigades, 
welcomed the decision, calling it 
a step in the right direction. But 
one militia leader said his group 
has secret offices that they will 
not close, calling Abdul-Mahdi’s 
decision a “U.S. directive.” 

Speaking to The Associated 
Press on condition of anonymity, 
he said the prime minister and 
the Americans “are dreaming” 
if they think they can implement 
the decision. 
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Medal of 
Honor urged 
for black 
D-Day hero 

Associated Press 

The Congressional Black Caucus is 
pushing to posthumously award a black 
soldier the Medal of Honor for his bravery 
on D-Day. 

Cpl. Waverly B. Woodson Jr. was an 
Army medic assigned to the 320th Barrage 
Balloon Battalion. The battalion’s job was 
to set up explosive-rigged balloons to deter 
German planes. 

At a time when the military was still seg¬ 
regated by race, the balloon battalion was 
the only black combat unit to land on Nor¬ 
mandy on June 6,1944. 

Sen. Chris Van Hollen, of Maryland, 
who’s been pushing to recognize Woodson’s 
heroism during the Normandy invasion, 
and 51 caucus members are petitioning 
the Army to review 
Woodson’s case. 

Van Hollen became 
involved in Woodson’s 
case in 2015 when 
Woodson’s wife, who 
lives in Maryland, 
came to him for help. 

“Corporal Wood- 
son was a hero who 
saved dozens, if not 
hundreds, of lives on 
Omaha Beach. His 
courage deserves to be honored with the 
Medal of Honor, and I continue to work 
with the Army to make this a reality,” Van 
Hollen said in a news release. 

A letter sent to the Army on Wednesday 
asks Ryan McCarthy, the acting secretary 
of the Army, to open a formal review into 
the Woodson case. 

The letter describes how Woodson was 
wounded while still on his landing craft 
but spent the next 30 hours saving lives on 
the beach. 

“Cpl. Woodson went above and beyond 
the call of duty by spending 30 grueling 
hours saving the lives of dozens, if not 
hundreds, of his fellow soldiers,” the letter 
reads. “Cpl. Woodson was a war hero who 
has been inadequately recognized for his 
actions on D-Day.” 

It is clear, the letter says, that Woodson 
did not receive the medal during World 
War II “because of the color of his skin.” 

Woodson died in 2005. He spoke in 1994 
about how his landing craft hit a mine on 
the way to Omaha Beach. 

“The tide brought us in, and that’s when 
the 88s hit us,” he said of the German 88 
mm guns. “They were murder. Of our 26 
Navy personnel there was only one left.” 

The letter says the Army is preventing a 
formal review of Woodson’s case because it 
lacks an original award recommendation. 
But the letter points to a document found 
by a journalist who wrote a book about 
black troops who took part in D-Day. In her 
book, “Forgotten: The Untold Story of D- 
Day’s Black Heroes, At Home and At War,” 
Linda Hervieux cited a memorandum in 
the Harry S. Truman Presidential Library 
that comments on Woodson’s bravery. 

The memorandum notes that Woodson’s 
actions merited a Congressional Medal 
given by the president. 

“There is only one medal to which the 
General could have been referring: the 
Medal of Honor,” the letter from the Con¬ 
gressional Black Caucus members states. 


i 

Woodson 


VETERANS 


Vet: French woman 
inspired by speech 
Reagan gave in '84 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

When President Donald Trump, global 
leaders and thousands of people gathered 
last month to commemorate the 75th anni¬ 
versary of the allied invasion, Shay’s voice 
carried over loudspeakers throughout the 
cemetery during a video montage of sol¬ 
diers in battle. 

“The heroes, the real heroes, are laying 
here in the cemeteries,” Shay said. “These 
are our heroes. We should never forget 
them.” 

Shay and Legrand, who for years has 
helped take care of World War II vets dur¬ 
ing their visits to Normandy, met in 2016. 
Legrand said she always made a point of 
staying in touch with some of the veterans 
she had met, carving out days to visit them 
during business trips to the US. and cor¬ 
responding by phone and mail. 

The decision to take Shay into her home 
was the culmination of a personal mission 
that dates to 1984, she said. 

“I was invited to attend a ceremony by 
a friend of mine. I was a young girl at the 
time and I listened to the famous speech by 
(President) Ronald Reagan,” she said. 

At Point du Hoc, Reagan spoke of the 
US. Army Rangers who scaled steep cliffs 
that overlooked Omaha Beach, climbing 
amid gunfire and dropped hand grenades. 

“Here, in this place where the West held 
together, let us make a vow to our dead. Let 
us show them by our actions that we under¬ 
stand what they died for,” Reagan said dur¬ 
ing his 1984 speech in which he recalled 
the valor of the “boys of Point du Hoc.” 

Legrand, who regularly lays flowers and 
cleans numerous graves at the American 
cemetery, said she was so moved by Rea¬ 
gan’s words that she made it a point going 
forward to do her part. 

“I realized he was right,” she said. “I 
have been involved in taking in World War 
II veterans since 1984.” 

In Shay’s case, a temporary arrange¬ 
ment became permanent. 

When Shay arrived in May 2018 at her 
home, he wasn’t feeling well. 

“I had many medical problems. Since I 
came here Marie has made it possible to 
have some problems corrected, surgically 
if I needed it,” Shay said. 

One of the first steps was getting a spe¬ 
cialist to alleviate discomfort from a cath¬ 
eter that had been in place too long. 

“One-and-a half days later he was a dif¬ 
ferent man,” Legrand said. “At that point 
we decided he would stay with me a little 
more.” 

Then Legrand asked if Shay wanted to 
make it permanent. 

“I have a very large house, and I asked 
if [Shay wanted] to stay with me,” Legrand 
said. “And he was more than happy. He 
said he was so lonely in Maine.” 

Paul Herbert, who retired as director 
of the First Division Museum at Cantigny 
Park in Wheaton, Ill., in 2018, met Shay 
through D-Day-related activities more 
than a decade ago. 

Shay had no family nearby in Maine, be¬ 
came increasingly isolated and had trouble 
getting health care, Herbert said. 

“He was unable to make medical ap¬ 
pointments at the VA center 100 miles 
away (in Maine),” Herbert said by email. 

“Marie has gone above and beyond. She 
is a hero and truly selfless.” 

Shay spends his days now tending to the 
house pets, including a dog, a cat and tur¬ 
tles. He also works in the garden. 

In the afternoons, he joins Legrand at 
her office, where she runs a food supple¬ 
ment company in the nearby city of Caen. 


D-Day veteran Charles Shay, seated, attends a D-Day 75th anniversary ceremony 
honoring air crews and airborne troops at Picauville, France, last month. Now 95, he 
lives with Marie-Pascale Legrand, right, who took him into her home in Bretteville- 
rOrgueilleuse, France, last year. Legrand’s niece and nephew also attended the event. 


Courtesy of Marie-Pascale Legrand 

Now that he lives in a small Normandy 
village, just 20 miles from Omaha Beach, 
Shay says he is able to make regular 
visits to the graves of friends buried at 
the American cemetery there. 

Adapting to a new home has been easy, 
Shay said. 

“Marie and I have no problems ... we’ve 


learned to live together very comfortably 
and I am particularly happy I accepted 
her invitation to move to Normandy and be 
close to Omaha Beach and the cemetery.” 

The European way of life seems to come 
naturally to Shay, Legrand said. After his 
military service, Shay lived for years in 
Vienna, where he worked for the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, and 
after that found employment at a Viennese 
limousine service where he chauffeured 
VIPs. 

“He is more European than many, many 
Europeans in his way of living,” she said. 
“I love opera and he loves opera. We can go 
to concerts at least twice a month. 

“We go to the theater; we are always on 
the go.” 

On Saturday, Shay, Legrand, and her 
niece and nephew celebrated Shay’s 95th 
birthday in style, dining at a Michelin- 
starred restaurant where they ate a 13- 
course meal. 

Shay said that on July 4 he would attend 
a celebration in a nearby town. 

There are still lots of medical appoint¬ 
ments though. Last month, a small skin 
cancer lesion was removed. In Normandy, 
most of the procedures are done for free 
by local doctors, a gesture to honor Shay’s 
service, Legrand said. 

Legrand said her wish is to help Shay 
enjoy the time he has left. 

“He is doing much better than last year,” 
Legrand said. “We meet lots of people and 
he is invited everywhere. The day it is too 
much, we’ll stop.” 

So far, there are no signs of slowing. The 
other day, after bustling around Norman¬ 
dy meeting new friends, Shay was feeling 
content. 

“After all that, he said, ‘Marie, we had a 
very interesting day,’ ” Legrand said. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: (I>John_vandiver 
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Trump: Officials 
working to save 
census question 



J. Scott Applewhite/AP 


Demonstrators gather at the Supreme Court on June 27 as justices announced their decision to halt 
the addition of a citizenship question to the 2020 census. On Wednesday, a day after the Justice 
Department said the question would not be included, officials revived the prospect that it might be. 


By Mark Sherman 
AND Jill Colvin 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump said administra¬ 
tion officials were working on 
Independence Day in hopes of 
finding a way to have the 2020 
census include a citizenship ques¬ 
tion even though the government 
has begun the process of printing 
the questionnaire without it. 

“So important for our Country 
that the very simple and basic 
‘Are you a Citizen of the United 
States?’ question be allowed to 
be asked in the 2020 Census,” 
Trump said in his first tweet of 
the holiday. 

Trump’s administration has 
faced numerous roadblocks to 
adding the question, including 
last week’s Supreme Court ruling 
that blocked its inclusion, at least 
temporarily. The Justice Depart¬ 
ment had insisted to the Supreme 
Court that it needed the mat¬ 
ter resolved by the end of June 
because of a deadline to begin 
printing census forms and other 
materials. 


But on Wednesday, depart¬ 
ment officials told a federal judge 
in Maryland they believed there 
could be a way to meet Trump’s 
demands. 

“There may be a legally avail¬ 
able path,” Assistant Attorney 
General Joseph Hunt told US. 
District Judge George Hazel dur¬ 
ing a conference call with parties 
to one of three census lawsuits. 
The call was closed to reporters; 
a transcript was made available 
soon after. 

A department spokeswoman 
had confirmed on Tuesday that 
there would be “no citizenship 
question on the 2020 census” 
amid signs that the administra¬ 
tion was ending the legal fight. 
Commerce Secretary Wilbur 
Ross said in a statement that 
day that the “Census Bureau has 
started the process of printing the 
decennial questionnaires without 
the question.” 

It was a Trump tweet on 
Wednesday — “We are absolutely 
moving forward” — that sowed 
enough confusion that Hazel 
and U.S. District Judge Jesse 
Furman, overseeing a census 


lawsuit in New York, demanded 
clarification. 

“I don’t know how many federal 
judges have Twitter accounts, but 
I happen to be one of them, and I 
follow the President, and so I saw 
a tweet that directly contradicted 
the position” that a Justice De¬ 
partment lawyer took in a hear¬ 
ing Tuesday, Hazel said. 

Fear and confusion among im¬ 
migrants might just be the Repub¬ 
lican president’s aim, a lawyer for 
opponents of the question said, 
because the Census Bureau’s own 
experts have said asking about 
citizenship would depress partic¬ 
ipation by immigrants and people 


who are in the country illegally. 

“The President’s tweet has 
some of the same effects that the 
addition of the question would in 
the first place and some of the 
same effects on the 18-month 
battle that was just waged over 
the citizenship question,” Mexi- 
can-American Legal Defense 
Fund lawyer Denise Hulett said. 
“It leaves the immigrant commu¬ 
nities to believe that the Govern¬ 
ment is still after information that 
could endanger them.” 

In the short term, work on the 
census probably won’t be af¬ 
fected. The company with a $114 
million contract to print census 


questionnaires had been instruct¬ 
ed to start printing forms without 
the citizenship question. 

Hazel moved up to Friday from 
Monday a deadline for the gov¬ 
ernment to stipulate that it is no 
longer seeking to put the question 
on the 2020 census. Otherwise, he 
said, he would move ahead with 
reopening the case to pursue a 
new issue. 

Opponents of the question say 
evidence from the computer files 
of a Republican redistricting con¬ 
sultant who died last year shows 
that discrimination against His- 
panics was behind the push for 
the citizenship question. 


Court puts Trump abortion 
restrictions on hold again 


By Gene Johnson 
Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Trump admin¬ 
istration rules that impose ad¬ 
ditional hurdles for low-income 
women seeking abortions are on 
hold once again. 

The 9th U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals in San Francisco on 
Wednesday vacated a unanimous 
ruling from a three-judge panel 
and said a slate of 11 judges will 
reconsider lawsuits brought by 
more than 20 states and several 
civil rights and health organiza¬ 
tions challenging the rules. 

The rules ban taxpayer-funded 
clinics from making abortion re¬ 
ferrals and prohibit clinics that 
receive federal money from shar¬ 
ing office space with abortion 
providers. 

Critics say the rules would 
force many clinics to find new 
locations, undergo expensive re¬ 
models or shut down. 

The Justice Department pre¬ 
viously said its position “is sup¬ 
ported by long-standing Supreme 
Court precedent, and we are con¬ 
fident we will ultimately prevail 
on appeal.” 

Federal judges in Washington, 
Oregon and California blocked 


the rules from taking effect. U.S. 
District Judge Michael McShane 
in Oregon called the new policy 
“madness” and said it was moti¬ 
vated by “an arrogant assump¬ 
tion that the government is better 
suited to direct women’s health 
care than their providers.” 

A three-judge panel of the 
9th Circuit overruled them two 
weeks ago. The judges called the 
rules “reasonable” and said they 
align with a federal law that pro¬ 
hibits taxpayer funds from going 
to “programs where abortion is a 
method of family planning.” 

With that decision vacated, the 
injunctions issued by the lower 
court judges are once again in ef¬ 
fect. It’s not clear when new court 
arguments will be held. 

“We are profoundly grateful 
the preliminary injunction is 
back in place,” said Clare Cole¬ 
man, president of the National 
Family Planning and Reproduc¬ 
tive Health Association, which is 
involved in the cases. 

She said the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 
had not yet been enforcing the 
new rules, even though the three- 
judge panel’s ruling had given it 
the green light to do so. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY _ 

US troops on Afghan base 
celebrate the 4th of July 



U.S. soldiers near the end of a 5-kilometer race Thursday at 
Forward Operating Base Dahike, Afghanistan, where the opening of 
a USO center added to Fourth of July festivities. 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

FORWARD OPERATING 
BASE DAHLKE, Afghanistan 
— U.S. servicemembers deployed 
to this austere base in eastern Af¬ 
ghanistan had something extra 
to celebrate this Independence 
Day: the official opening of a USO 
center. 

The facility’s inauguration cor¬ 
responded with a string of events 
to mark the holiday, including a 
5-kilometer run, basketball and 
table tennis competitions and al¬ 
cohol-free beer pong. 

FOB Dahike, which opened in 
recent years on the old grounds of 
Forward Operating Base Shank, 
has traditionally offered next to 
nothing for troops in terms of 
recreation. 

Soldiers with Task Force Apoc¬ 
alypse, currently stationed at 
the base, have been working to 
change that. 

“When we first came here we 


didn’t have anywhere for the sol¬ 
diers to do anything,” said Sgt. 
1st Class Jamie Pryor, an avia¬ 
tion operations specialist with the 
task force who was deployed ear¬ 
lier this year. 

It was Pryor who recommend¬ 
ed setting up a USO center and, 
after getting approval, scoured 
the grounds for an empty build¬ 
ing and even helped with con¬ 
struction work. 

The facility, which took more 
than a month to construct, is 
equipped with a movie screening 
area, pool table, televisions, video 
games and free wi-fi. 

“The only thing people used to 
say here was ‘Dahike doesn’t have 
anything. This is going to be the 
worst deployment,”’ Pryor said. 
“Anyone can sit and complain, 
but I thought: ‘Yeah, it sucks, but 
guess what? I’m going to make a 
USO, and the soldiers are going to 
love it.” 

On Thursday, it appeared Pry¬ 


or’s goal was achieved, and just in 
time to mark the Fourth of July. 

After he cut an opening cer¬ 
emony ribbon, the facility and 
the grounds around it were teem¬ 
ing with troops celebrating. At 
noon, the USO provided a barbe¬ 
cue lunch in addition to the other 
activities. 

“I think what they did today 
was great; it was a great morale 
boost,” said Spc. Michael Millier, 
33, an aviation specialist with 
Task Force Apocalypse. “It’s a 
big holiday back home, and it 
stinks not being with your family. 
I’ve got a wife and three girls, but 
you got to do what you got to do 
for your country.” 

Spc. Joshua Cross, 31, also 
an aviation specialist with Task 
Force Apocalypse, said the activi¬ 
ties helped take troops’ minds off 
missing their families. 

“What they’re doing here today 
is amazing for everybody,” he 
said. “Things here can get stress¬ 


ful and it’s nice to be able to come 
out, have fun and spend time with 
people you don’t normally get to 
see every day. It’s a big stress re¬ 
liever, and I’m happy to be a part 
of it.” 

Despite temperatures hovering 
around 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
at lunchtime, “everyone’s pretty 
happy,” Spc. Joe Murray, 23, a 
combat medic, said. 

“We celebrate our indepen¬ 
dence every year no matter 
where we are, whether we’re here 
or back home. I always take pride 
in my country.” 


Phillip Walter WELLMAN/Stars and Stripes 


While being deployed to Af¬ 
ghanistan is always challenging, 
being deployed to a remote base 
like Dhalke is extra challenging, 
according to Pryor, who said he 
was happy to give the troops here 
temporary reprieve from the se¬ 
verity of combat. 

“I’m just so happy the soldiers 
are here,” Pryor said. “At the 
end of all of this. I’m just glad the 
soldiers get to enjoy it. That’s the 
biggest thing.” 

wellman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwweilman 


Car smashing and carnivals: Troops celebrate in Europe 


Stars and Stripes 

GRAFENWOEHR, Germany 
— Separated from the U.S. by 
thousands of miles, servicemem¬ 
bers in Europe showed their pa¬ 
triotic spirit this Independence 
Day. 

At military bases in Germany 
and the UK., American troops 
and their families celebrated with 
large basewide parties and plans 
for evening fireworks. 

In Grafenwoehr, soldiers host¬ 


ed a car and motorcycle show, 
featuring racing games and a 
fundraising event in which visi¬ 
tors could smash an old Ford 
Focus with a sledgehammer. 

At Ramstein, families enjoyed 
carnival rides and a concert. 

In England, servicemembers 
and their families warmed up for 
the Fourth of July festivities by 
participating in the Freedom Run 
at RAF Lakenheath. 

news@stripes.com 



Courtesy of Christopher B. Dennis 


Tech. Sgt. Michael “Teddy” Graham, with the 48th Component 
Maintenance Squadron, shoots darts to try to win a stuffed animal 
on Thursday at the Fourth of July Liberty Fest at RAF Lakenheath, 
England. 



Jennifer H. SvAN/Stars and Stripes 

The crowd wore patriotic colors to celebrate Independence Day while watching Fastball, a rock band 
from Austin, Texas, at the Freedom Fest at Ramstein Air Base, Germany, on Wednesday. 



Martin EcNASH/Stars and Stripes 


Sgt. Maj. Micheal Sutterfield, the sergeant major of U.S. Army Garrison Bavaria, hits a Ford Focus with 
a sledgehammer during an Independence Day celebration at Grafenwoehr, Germany, on Thursday. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Parades, boom boxes part of festivities 




said. 

■ Historic celebration. The 
nation’s oldest continuous Fourth 
of July celebration was in Bristol, 
R.I. The events began on Flag 
Day and culminated with a pa¬ 
rade on July Fourth that typically 
draws 100,000 people. 

Organizers said they were pre¬ 
paring for the hot weather and a 
festive celebration of the nation’s 
independence. The annual cele¬ 
bration began in the seaside town 
in 1785. 

■ A different kind of boom. 

More than 5,000 people were ex¬ 
pected for Willimantic’s annual 
Boom Box Parade in Connecti¬ 
cut. In what’s become an offbeat 
tradition, participants and spec¬ 
tators were to carry radios all 
tuned to the same local station, 
which will provide traditional 
marching music. 

The parade dates to 1986, when 
the town couldn’t find a marching 
band for its annual Memorial Day 
parade. Organizers approached 
radio station WILI-AM for help. 
Station officials said it was too 
late to organize and publicize an 
event for that holiday but began 
planning for July Fourth, and the 
tradition was bom. 

■ Exploding rockets. Fire¬ 
fighters in South Carolina had 
to dodge exploding rockets to 
douse a spectacular fire that de¬ 
stroyed at least two containers of 
fireworks stored for sale on the 
Fourth of July. 

The blaze early Thursday pro¬ 
vided for an impressive, though 
sparsely attended show as shells 
and rockets burst through the 
metal containers, sending color¬ 
ful showers into the air above the 
Davey Jones Fireworks and the 
House of Fireworks stores in Fort 
Mill. 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The holiday 
marking America’s birth as a 
country was filled with parades, 
concerts, competitive eating and, 
of course, fireworks. 

But Independence Day wasn’t 
free from politics, as President 
Donald Trump’s plan for a cel¬ 
ebration in Washington featuring 
a display of tanks, fighter jets and 
a stealth bomber was gamering 
support from some and protests 
from others. 

In a message released by the 
White House, Trump marked the 
243rd anniversary of the Found¬ 
ing Fathers’ adoption of the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence, an 
event he said “cast off the shack¬ 
les of tyranny.” 

Trump said the country was 
celebrating the rights to life, lib¬ 
erty and the pursuit of happiness 
and recognizing the “courageous” 
members of the armed services 
who “have valiantly defended 
them.” He said freedom rings 
“proudly throughout the United 
States and around the world be¬ 
cause of the service and sacrifice 
of our nation’s veterans and mili¬ 
tary members.” 

Trump was set to speak in the 
evening at the Lincoln Memorial. 
He ordered the Pentagon to stage 
military demonstrations, includ¬ 
ing a flyover of jets, helicopters 
and other aircraft. 


Pablo Martinez Monsivais/AP 

Soon-to-be U.S. citizens take the Oath of Allegiance during a 
naturalization ceremony in celebration of Independence Day at the 
National Archives in Washington on Thursday. 


Curtis Compton, Atlanta Journal-Constitution/AP 


Hall County and Murray County firefighters carry the American flag while running the length of the AlC 
Peachtree Road Race in full fire gear despite the heat during Independence Day celebrations in Atlanta. 


Trump said his “Salute to 
America” will be the “show of a 
lifetime.” 


Highlights from celebrations 
around the country include: 

■ New citizens. Around the 
country, more than two dozen 
naturalization ceremonies were 
scheduled to welcome in the new¬ 
est Americans in places like the 
Liberty Bell Center in Philadel¬ 
phia and George Washington’s 
home in Mount Vernon, Va. 

Vice President Mike Pence 
celebrated Independence Day 
by welcoming 44 immigrants 
into “the American family” in a 


naturalization ceremony in the 
nation’s capital. 

Pence said it was “deeply hum¬ 
bling” to stand on “the hallowed 
ground” of the National Archives 
in Washington before the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, the Con¬ 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. 
He told the new U.S. citizens, who 
hail from 26 other countries, that 
he and Trump were extending to 
them “the welcome of the Ameri¬ 
can people.” 

“Congratulations to you all,” he 
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Jarring images 
of border cells 
spark outrage 



Briana Sanchez, El Paso Times/AP 


U.S. Rep. Veronica Escobar, D-EI Paso, talks about what she saw at border facilities Monday at the 
Border Patrol station in Clint, Texas. House Democrats plan hearings on conditions in the facilities. 

Democrats target administration’s 
handling of migrants at border 


By Elliot Spagat 

Associated Press 

“Inhumane.” “Shameful.” “In¬ 
tolerable.” “Brutal.” Mounting 
revelations about squalid and dan¬ 
gerously overcrowded conditions 
at Border Patrol holding centers 
have fueled public outrage head¬ 
ing into the Fourth of July week¬ 
end, with protesters taking to the 
streets and social media to decry 
the situation as un-American and 
unacceptable. 

The swelling furor over Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s immi¬ 
gration polices comes as the 
administration said Wednesday 
that it is looking for more prop¬ 
erties to permanently hold unac¬ 
companied children who cross the 
border. Jerry Gonzalez, executive 
director of the Georgia Associa¬ 
tion of Latino Elected Officials, 
called that troublesome given the 
government’s “track record on 
abuses and child neglect that we 
have seen nationally.” Atlanta is 
one of five potential locations for 
new facilities to hold up to 500 
children. 

“I don’t think that this adminis¬ 
tration is capable of administrat¬ 
ing a program in a humane way,” 
Gonzalez said. 

Headlines and searing images 
made public in past days and 
weeks have served as a stark re¬ 
minder for Americans far from 
the border of a crisis for which 
solutions seem scarce. An im¬ 
migrant father and daughter 
drowned in the Rio Grande. Re¬ 
ports that infants, children and 
teens have been locked up without 
adequate food and water. Revela¬ 
tions that five children have died 
in Border Patrol custody since 
December. 

The Homeland Security De¬ 
partment’s internal watchdog 
provided new details Tuesday 
about severe overcrowding in 
Texas’ Rio Grande Valley, the 


busiest corridor for illegal cross¬ 
ings, noting children at three fa¬ 
cilities had no access to showers 
and that some children under 
age 7 had been held in jammed 
centers for more than two weeks. 
Some cells were so cramped that 
adults were forced to stand for 
days on end. 

Government inspectors de¬ 
scribed an increasingly danger¬ 
ous situation, both for migrants 
and agents, with escape attempts 
and detainees clogging toilets 
with socks to get released during 
maintenance. The situation is a 
“ticking time bomb,” in the words 
of one facility manager. 

The report echoed findings in 
May by the department’s inspec¬ 
tor general about holding centers 
in El Paso, Texas: 900 people 
crammed into a cell with a maxi¬ 
mum capacity of 125; detainees 
standing on toilets to have room 
to breathe; others wearing soiled 
clothing for days or weeks. 

All of that is reverberating. 
Hundreds have protested this 
week from Rhode Island and 
Vermont to Texas and Califor¬ 
nia as cries to #CloseTheCamps 
take root on social media. About 
50 demonstrators from a Jewish 
group congregated Wednesday 
outside a jail in Orange County 
where immigration detainees 
are held. Some locked arms and 
blocked the facility’s entrance. 
Then they sang and prayed for 
immigrant children who have 
died in government custody. 

Still more demonstrations were 
planned for the July 4 holiday, 
including one being organized 
in Philadelphia by Jewish activ¬ 
ists likening the detention of mi¬ 
grants to the treatment of Jews in 
Nazi Germany. 

It all comes as Trump prom¬ 
ised the “show of a lifetime” for 
the hundreds of thousands of rev¬ 
elers who flock to the National 
Mall on the Fourth of July. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Democrats 
pivoted Wednesday from a di¬ 
visive fight over a border bill to 
what they label the government’s 
“willful neglect” and “callous” 
treatment of thousands of de¬ 
tained migrants, even as Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump defended 
Border Patrol agents and said 
many people being held “are liv¬ 
ing far better now than where 
they came from.” 

Democratic outrage was fu¬ 
eled by lawmakers who reported 
overcrowded, unsanitary condi¬ 
tions at South Texas detention 
facilities they visited this week, 
observations that a report by the 
Homeland Security Department’s 
inspector general seemed to con¬ 
firm. In addition, a Facebook 
group for Border Patrol agents 
surfaced that included flippant 
posts about migrants perishing 
in U.S. custody and references to 
two female House Democrats as 
“hoes.” 

Senate Minority Leader Chuck 
Schumer, D-N.Y., called for the 
firing of Mark Morgan, act¬ 


ing commissioner of the federal 
Customs and Border Protection 
Agency. He said the reports of 
migrants’ plight and the Face- 
book group “paint a picture of a 
toxic culture” and said Morgan 
and other agency leaders “are too 
callous about the way in which 
children and their families are 
treated.” 

Morgan took the agency’s top 
post barely a week ago, after 
then-acting Commissioner John 
Sanders resigned amid an outcry 
over the revelation that children 
were being held in miserable 
conditions at one of the agency’s 
Texas facilities. 

The House Oversight and Re¬ 
form Committee planned a July 
12 hearing on the treatment of de¬ 
tained families and the conditions 
under which they are held. The 
Democratic-led panel has invited 
Morgan and Kevin McAleenan, 
acting Homeland Security De¬ 
partment secretary, to testify. 

In addition, the House Judi¬ 
ciary Committee was planning 
its own hearing this month to 
examine conditions for holding 
migrants. It was unclear who the 


witnesses would be and when it 
would occur, a panel spokesman 
said. 

“What we’re seeing is willful 
neglect of these people,” said Rep. 
Joaquin Castro, D-Texas, leader 
of the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus, who toured two Texas 
detention facilities with other 
House Democrats this week. He 
later released a cellphone video 
he secretly recorded showing 
women sitting on sleeping bags on 
what appear to be concrete floors, 
and he and others said detainees 
described going days without 
needed medicine or showers. 

In a series of tweets. Trump 
defended Border Patrol agents, 
saying they “are not hospital 
workers, doctors or nurses,” and 
made no concessions about the 
conditions at detention centers. 
The administration has long said 
federal agencies trying to cope 
with the growing flow of mi¬ 
grants across the southern border 
were overwhelmed and based its 
request for the $4.6 billion border 
package that Congress approved 
last week on the need to improve 
those facilities. 


Dem front-runner Biden trails Buttigieg in fundraising total 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Former Vice Presi¬ 
dent Joe Biden has raised $21.5 million 
since launching his White House bid in 
late April, his campaign said Wednesday. 
While Biden’s haul will put him in the top 
tier of Democratic fundraisers, he lags be¬ 
hind Pete Buttigieg, the 37-year-old Indi¬ 
ana mayor who was virtually unknown a 
few months ago. 

Buttigieg’s campaign announced earlier 
in the week that he posted an eye-popping 
$24.8 million second-quarter haul — a 
stunning sum for any candidate, let alone 
one who is so new to the national political 


stage. 

Biden’s fundraising numbers under¬ 
score that he is a fragile front-runner. He 
sits atop most early polls and will have the 
money he needs to compete aggressively 
throughout the primary. But his stand¬ 
ing as the party’s elder statesman hasn’t 
scared off his rivals, and it’s clear voters 
are still open to other options. 

Some Democratic strategists anticipated 
a larger fundraising number from Biden, 
given the connections he forged during his 
years as vice president and as a long-serv¬ 
ing U.S. senator. The fact that he lagged be¬ 
hind expectations — and Buttigieg — will 
likely deepen Democratic worries that the 


party could be in for a prolonged primary 
fight at a time when President Donald 
Trump is making his case to voters and 
his reelection effort posted a massive $105 
million second-quarter haul. 

Still, the former vice president’s sup¬ 
porters say they aren’t worried. 

“When you are the far and away front¬ 
runner, everybody is shooting at you,” said 
Steve Westly, a Silicon Valley venture capi¬ 
talist who is raising money for Biden. “One 
thing you have to keep in mind is this cam¬ 
paign is a marathon.” 

In addition to Biden and Buttigieg, who 
is the mayor of South Bend, Vermont Sen. 
Bernie Sanders also reported a large fig¬ 


ure, pulling in $18 million. Yet to be seen 
are highly anticipated figures from Mas¬ 
sachusetts Sen. Elizabeth Warren and 
California Sen. Kamala Harris, who saw a 
fundraising surge after her breakout per¬ 
formance during last week’s Democratic 
debates. 

Sanders led Democrats in fundraising 
during the first quarter of the year. Faiz 
Shakir, his campaign manager, attributed 
his current position farther back in the 
pack to his rejection of high-dollar fund¬ 
raisers, which Buttigieg and Biden have 
embraced. Instead, Sanders’ campaign is 
fueled by small-dollar online donations 
from a working-class base, he said. 
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California bans hairstyle discrimination 



Terry Chea/AP 


Charlotte “Peaches” Smith, owner of the Dreadlocks Station salon, works on a customer’s dreadlocks 
Wednesday in Oakland, Calif. California has become the first state to pass a law banning discrimination 
based on hairstyles. 


By Kathleen Ronayne 
Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Gov. 
Gavin Newsom on Wednesday 
signed into law a bill making Cal¬ 
ifornia the first state to ban work¬ 
place and school discrimination 
against black people for wearing 
hairstyles such as braids, twists 
and locks. 

The law by Democratic Sen. 
Holly Mitchell, of Los Angeles, a 
black woman who wears her hair 
in locks, makes California the 
first state to explicitly say that 
those hairstyles are associated 
with race and therefore protect¬ 
ed against discrimination in the 
workplace and in schools. 

“We are changing the course 
of history, hopefully, across this 
country by acknowledging that 
what has been defined as profes¬ 
sional hairstyles and attire in the 
workplace has historically been 
based on a Euro-centric model 
— based on straight hair,” Mitch¬ 
ell said. 

Stephanie Hunter-Ray, who 
works at a makeup counter, said 
she typically wears her hair 
braided or in an afro, but one 
day she showed up to work with 
it straightened and styled in a 
bob. Her manager told Hunter- 
Ray her hair had never looked so 
normal. 

“It bothered me,” Hunter-Ray 
said in an interview at the hair 
salon she owns in Sacramento 
that specializes in natural hair 


styles. “What do you mean by 
‘normal?’ Your normal is not my 
normal. My normal is my ’fro or 
my braids.” 

Alikah Hatchett-Fall, who runs 
Sacred Crowns Salon in Sacra¬ 
mento, said she’s had black men 
come into her salon asking to 
have their hair cut off because 


they can’t find jobs. 

The law, she said, “means that 
psychologically and mentally 
people can be at ease and be able 
to get the jobs they want, keep the 
jobs they want, and get promoted 
at the jobs they want.” 

California’s new law, which 
takes effect Jan. 1, is significant 


because federal courts have his¬ 
torically held that hair is a char¬ 
acteristic that can be changed, 
meaning there’s no basis for dis¬ 
crimination complaints based 
on hairstyle. The U.S. Supreme 
Court recently declined to hear 
the case of an Alabama woman 
who said she didn’t get a job be¬ 


cause she refused to change her 
hair. 

The issue burst into public view 
last December when a black high 
school wrestler in New Jersey was 
told by a referee that he had to cut 
off his dreadlocks if he wanted to 
compete. California’s Democrat¬ 
ic governor said the video was a 
clear example of the discrimina¬ 
tion black Americans face. 

“His decision whether or not 
to lose an athletic competition 
or lose his identity came into, I 
think, stark terms for millions of 
Americans,” Newsom said before 
signing the bill alongside Mitch¬ 
ell and half a dozen advocates. 
“That is played out in work¬ 
places, it’s played out in schools 
— not just athletic competitions 
and settings — every single day 
all across America in ways subtle 
and overt.” 

Though California is the first 
state with such a law. New York 
City earlier this year issued legal 
guidance banning discrimination 
against someone based on their 
hairstyle. The beauty company 
Dove is part of a coalition push¬ 
ing for more hairstyle protec¬ 
tions, and Mitchell said she hopes 
other states follow California. 

Mitchell’s bill adds language 
to the state’s discrimination laws 
to say that “race” also includes 
“traits historically associated 
with race,” including hair texture 
and protective hairstyles. It fur¬ 
ther defines protective hairstyles 
as braids, twists and locks. 


Woman who was shot, lost 2 judges’ comments, handling 
fetus won’t be prosecuted of rape cases draw criticism 


Associated Press 

BESSEMER, Ala. — An Alabama dis¬ 
trict attorney said Wednesday she is drop¬ 
ping the manslaughter charge against a 
woman who lost her fetus when she was 
shot during a fight. 

Marshae Jones was arrested last week 
after a grand jury concluded she intention¬ 
ally caused the death of her fetus by initi¬ 
ating a fight, knowing 
she was pregnant. 

Jones was five 
months pregnant 
when Ebony Jemi- 
son, 23, shot her in 
the stomach during a 
December argument 
over the fetus’ father, 
authorities said. 

Jemison was ini¬ 
tially charged with 
manslaughter, but a 
Jefferson County grand jury declined to 
indict her after police said an investigation 
determined Jones started the fight and 
Jemison fired in self-defense. Jones, 28, 
was indicted by the same grand jury and 
arrested. 

Jefferson County Bessemer Cutoff Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Lynneice 0. Washington 
said Wednesday that she would not pursue 
the case. 

“After reviewing the facts of this case 
and the applicable state law, I have de¬ 
termined that it is not in the best interest 
of justice to pursue prosecution of Ms. 


Jones,” Washington said, flanked by her 
chief assistant and local church leaders. 
“There are no winners, only losers, in this 
sad ordeal.” 

The prosecutor did not take questions or 
explain the process that led to grand jurors 
returning the indictment to begin with. 

Lawyers representing Jones said they 
were pleased with Washington’s decision 
and urged Jones’ supporters to direct their 
energy to “ensuring that what happened to 
Marshae won’t ever happen again.” 

Jones’ lawyers filed a motion to dismiss 
Monday morning, arguing that in issuing 
the charges, the state used a “flawed and 
twisted rationale” that “ignores the law 
and ignores reason.” 

The idea that Jones intentionally caused 
the death of her fetus by initiating the fight 
is a “tortured,” “irrational” theory which 
“defies the most basic logic and analysis,” 
the filing asserts. 

Alabama is one of dozens of states that 
have fetal homicide laws allowing criminal 
charges when fetuses are killed in violent 
acts, according to the National Conference 
of State Legislatures. 

Jones’ arrest sparked outrage across the 
country, with advocates for women’s rights 
calling it another attempt to charge women 
for crimes related to their pregnancies. 
Legal scholars said the arrest raised ques¬ 
tions about what other scenarios — such as 
driving a car — could constitute putting a 
fetus in danger. 


Associated Press 

Two New Jersey judges have come 
under fire for their handling of rape cases, 
one for asking whether a 16-year-old Eagle 
Scout “from a good family” should face se¬ 
rious consequences over a video-recorded 
assault on an intoxicated teenager. 

Another judge asked whether a 12-year- 
old girl’s loss of virginity constituted seri¬ 
ous harm. 

The comments, which follow other cases 
of perceived leniency toward sex offenders 
from privileged backgrounds, led victim 
advocates to question whether judges are 
sufficiently qualified and trained to handle 
sex assault cases in the #MeToo era. 

“Survivors’ worst fears are coming to 
life. They’re fearful of victim blaming or 
having the crimes committed against them 
be minimized,” said Patricia Teffenhart, 
executive director of the New Jersey Co¬ 
alition Against Sexual Assault. 

Monmouth County Judge James Troia- 
no said in his opinion that the Eagle Scout 
charged with assaulting a 16-year-old girl 
at a pqjama party had good test scores and 
was on track to attend a top college. 

According to an appeals court decision 
last month, the teenager sent friends a video 
of him having sexual intercourse with the 
girl, along with a text, saying: “(w)hen your 
first time having sex was rape.” 

Troiano called the encounter different 
from “the traditional case of rape,” where 
“two or more males” attack someone at 
gunpoint. And he attributed the text to “a 


16-year-old kid saying stupid crap to his 
friends.” 

The judge wrote that the “young man 
comes from a good family who put him into 
an excellent school where he was doing ex¬ 
tremely well. ... He is clearly a candidate 
for not just college but probably for a good 
college. His scores for college entry were 
very high.” 

Lawyer Debra Katz said Troiano was 
redefining the legal standard for rape and 
should be removed from the bench. 

Troiano, a retired judge who serves part 
time, did not return calls seeking comment 
made to his home Wednesday by The As¬ 
sociated Press. A message left with a court 
spokesman was not returned. 

In the other recent New Jersey case, 
Middlesex County Judge Marcia Silva said 
the alleged sexual assault of a 12-year-old 
girl by a 16-year-old was “not an especially 
heinous or cruel offense.” 

According to an appeals court ruling, 
the judge wrote that the victim said the 16- 
year-old pushed her, grabbed her hands, 
removed her clothing and penetrated her 
without consent, causing her to lose her 
virginity. The judge continued, “However, 
beyond losing her virginity, the State did 
not claim that the victim suffered any fur¬ 
ther injuries, either physical, mental or 
emotional.” 

Silva did not return a message left with 
her office Wednesday. In both cases, the 
judges ordered the boys tried in juvenile 
court before the appeals court sent them 
back for reconsideration. 
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Bourbon warehouse 
destroyed by fire; 
runoff poses threat 



Pat McDonogh, Courier Journal (Louisville, Ky.) /AP 


Flames and smoke rise from a bourbon warehouse fire at a Jim Beam distillery in Woodford County, Ky., 
on Wednesday. 


By Bruce Schreiner 

Associated Press 

FRANKFORT, Ky. — A fire 
destroyed a massive Jim Beam 
warehouse filled with about 
45,000 barrels of aging bourbon 
in Kentucky, and state officials 
worried that runoff whiskey seep¬ 
ing into nearby waterways would 
kill fish. 

Firefighters from four counties 
responded to the blaze that erupt¬ 
ed late Tuesday. It sent flames 
shooting into the night sky and 
generated so much heat that fire- 
truck lights melted. 

Lightning might have been 
a factor, but fire investigators 
haven’t been able to start looking 
for the cause, Woodford County 
Emergency Management Direc¬ 
tor Drew (Chandler said. 

The warehouse was a total loss. 
Looking to reassure consum¬ 
ers of Jim Beam bourbon, Beam 
Suntory indicated it amounted to 
a drop of the iconic brand’s total 
aging inventory. 


No injuries were reported, 
Chandler said. The fire was con¬ 
tained but was allowed to burn 
until midday Wednesday, he said. 

“The longer it burns, the more 
of the distilled spirits burn with 
it,” he said in a phone interview. 
“So when they go to put it out, 
there will be less contaminated 
runoff that goes into a drinking 
water tributary.” 

By Wednesday afternoon, fire¬ 
fighters were dousing the ware¬ 
house’s charred remains with 
water to try to extinguish the fire, 
Chandler said. As they kept work¬ 
ing, the focus turned to the envi¬ 
ronmental impact of the leaking 
bourbon. 

The distiller hired an emer¬ 
gency cleanup crew, and state 
environmental officials were co¬ 
ordinating efforts to control bour¬ 
bon runoff into a nearby creek 
that flows into the Kentucky 
River, said John Mura, a spokes¬ 
man for the Kentucky Energy 
and Environment Cabinet. 

“We do know there has been 


runoff enter the creek,” Mura 
said. “And it has made its way into 
the Kentucky River.” 

The runoff could have a “seri¬ 
ous impact on aquatic life,” he 
said. 

Runoff is expected to create 
“low dissolved oxygen levels,” 
which could result in substantial 
fish kills, the agency said in a 
release. 

State officials warned recre¬ 


ational users on the Kentucky 
River that runoff will result in 
water discoloration, foaming and 
an odor. 

Beam Suntory officials said 
they are working with authorities 
to assess environmental effects. 

The distilling company said 
the multi-story warehouse that 
burned contained “relatively 
young whiskey,” meaning it had 
not reached maturity for bottling 


for consumers. Bourbon acquires 
its color and flavor while aging 
for years in charred new oak 
barrels. 

Firefighters who withstood the 
intense heat were able to keep the 
flames from spreading to some 
other nearby storage warehouses, 
Chandler said. 

“It melted lights off some of the 
firetrucks, it got so hot,” he said. 


Fla. woman who took husband’s 
guns faces misdemeanor charge 

By Mike Schneider 

Associated Press 


ORLANDO, Fla. — A Florida 
woman who took her estranged 
husband’s guns after his arrest 
and turned them over to the po¬ 
lice will be charged with misde¬ 
meanor trespassing instead of 
theft and burglary, a prosecutor 
said Wednesday. 

Courtney Irby originally had 
faced the more serious charges 
after her arrest last month in a 


WASHINGTON - Citing a need 
to protect religious liberty, De¬ 
partment of Veterans Affairs Sec¬ 
retary Robert Wilkie issued new 
policies Wednesday permitting 
displays of religious and spiritual 
symbols in VA facilities. 

Religious symbols will now be 
allowed in public areas of VA fa¬ 
cilities, including lobbies, public 
entrances, security and informa¬ 
tion desks and nursing stations. 
In directives sent to VA facili¬ 
ties nationwide, Wilkie clarified 
that displays “should respect 
and tolerate differing views” and 


case that critics said unfairly pit¬ 
ted the safety of domestic violence 
victims against guns rights. 

State Attorney Brian Haas said 
at a news conference in Bartow 
that the case was more about a 
messy divorce than either of those 
issues and the marital discord 
was leading to charges against 
both spouses. 

The prosecutor said he was fil¬ 
ing an aggravated battery charge 
against Joseph Irby for hitting his 
wife’s vehicle with his car at low 


“should not elevate one belief sys¬ 
tem over others.” 

“We want to make sure that all 
of our veterans and their families 
feel welcome at VA, no matter 
their religious beliefs. Protect¬ 
ing religious liberty is a key part 
of how we accomplish that goal,” 
Wilkie said in a statement. 

“These important changes will 
bring simplicity and clarity to our 
policies governing religious and 
spiritual symbols, helping ensure 
we are consistently complying 
with the First Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution at thousands of 
facilities across the department.” 

An official announcement 
about the new rules cited a re¬ 


speed a day before her arrest. 

“This is a case of a highly con¬ 
tested divorce, escalating to the 
point of husband and wife being 
charged with crimes,” Haas said. 

Democratic state Rep. Anna 
Eskamani, who had called Court¬ 
ney Irby’s arrest last month “ri¬ 
diculous,” said Wednesday that 
she was grateful the state attor¬ 
ney wasn’t proceeding with the 
original charges. 

“As we have made clear many 
times before, we must support and 


cent Supreme Court decision in 
which a 40-foot “Peace Cross,” a 
tribute to World War I dead, was 
permitted to remain at a public 
intersection in Maryland. The 
court rejected the argument that 
the cross was an unconstitutional 
endorsement of Christianity, but 
justices didn’t reach an across- 
the-board consensus about how 
to handle religious imagery on 
public property. 

About the case, the VA wrote: 
“The U.S. Supreme Court reaf¬ 
firmed the important role reli¬ 
gion plays in the lives of many 
Americans and its consistency 
with constitutional principles.” 

In addition to permitting public 



Courtney Irby 


empower our domestic violence 
survivors, not incarcerate them,” 
Eskamani said in a statement. 
“We want domestic violence sur¬ 
vivors to trust law enforcement, 
and to feel comfortable reporting 
a crime.” 


displays of rehgious symbols, the 
changes allow VA facilities to ac¬ 
cept donations of religious litera¬ 
ture and symbols, which can now 
be provided to patients and their 
families. 

The VA’s announcement 
Wednesday included references 
to “unfortunate incidents” of 
conflict caused by Christmas dis¬ 
plays at VA hospitals. 

In 2015, then-Rep. Jeff Miller, 
R-Fla., wrote a letter to the VA 
complaining about the depart¬ 
ment’s restrictions on carolers 
and Christmas cards and gift- 
bags that contained the phrases 
“Merry Christmas” and “God 
Bless You.” 


Anti-Trump 
Michigan 
lawmaker 
leaving GOP 

Associated Press 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. — 
Rep. Justin Amash, of Michigan, 
the only Republican in Congress 
to say he supports the impeach¬ 
ment of President Donald Trump, 
said Thursday he is leaving the 
GOP because he has become dis¬ 
enchanted with partisan politics 
and “frightened by what I see 
from it.” 

In an opinion article pub¬ 
lished in The Washington Post on 
Thursday, Amash said partisan 
politics is damaging American 
democracy. 

“I am declaring my indepen¬ 
dence and leaving the Republican 
Party,” Amash said. 

“I’m asking you to join me in 
rejecting the partisan loyalties 
and rhetoric that divide and de¬ 
humanize us.” 

Amash was the only Repub¬ 
lican in Congress to call for im¬ 
peachment proceedings against 
Trump, drawing the ire of many 
fellow Republicans and Trump. 

Amash, who was considered a 
libertarian-leaning Republican 
in Congress, has represented 
Michigan’s 3rd Congressional 
district in the western part of the 
state since 2011. 


VA secretary OKs public display of religious symbols 

By Nikki Wentling 
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Reptile invasion 

Florida agency encourages killing of 
rapidly multiplying non-native iguanas 



Mike Stocker, South Florida Sun-Sentinel/AP 


Iguanas gather on a seawall in Hallandale Beach, Fla., in 2018. A state wildlife agency is encouraging 
people to kill the non-native iguanas because they are multiplying so rapidly in South Florida. 


By Curt Anderson 

Associated Press 

FORT LAUDERDALE, Fla. 
— Non-native iguanas are multi¬ 
plying so rapidly in South Florida 
that a state wildlife agency is now 
encouraging people to kill them. 

A Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission news 
release says people should exter¬ 
minate the large green lizards on 
their properties as well as on 22 
public land areas across South 
Florida. 

It doesn’t say just how civilians 
should try to kill them. 

“Homeowners do not need a 
permit to kill iguanas on their 
own property, and the FWC en¬ 
courages homeowners to kill 
green iguanas on their own prop¬ 
erty whenever possible,” the 
agency says. 

Iguanas aren’t dangerous or 
aggressive to humans, but they 
damage seawalls, sidewalks and 
landscape foliage and can dig 
lengthy tunnels. The males can 
grow to at least 5 feet long and 
weigh nearly 20 pounds. 


The commission says female 
iguanas can lay nearly 80 eggs a 
year, and South Florida’s warm 
climate is perfect for the prehis¬ 
toric-looking animals. Iguanas 
are native to Central America, 
tropical parts of South America 
and some Caribbean islands. 

“Some green iguanas cause 
damage to infrastructure by 
digging burrows that erode 
and collapse sidewalks, founda¬ 
tions, seawalls, berms and canal 
banks,” the wildlife commission 
says. “Green iguanas may also 
leave droppings on docks, moored 
boats, seawalls, porches, decks, 
pool platforms and inside swim¬ 
ming pools.” 

They also can carry salmonella 
bacteria. 

Like other non-native species, 
authorities say, iguanas brought 
to Florida as pets or hitchhiking 
on ships have begun to flourish in 
the state. 

Another invasive species, the 
Burmese python, is wreaking 
havoc in the Everglades because 
the big snakes eat almost anything 
and have no natural predators in 


the U.S. save for the occasional 
alligator. 

Iguanas are allowed to be kept 
as pets in Florida but are not pro¬ 
tected by any law except anti¬ 
cruelty to animals, according to 
the commission. They’ve been 
in South Florida since the 1960s, 
but their numbers have increased 


dramatically in recent years. 

Some have been reported in 
northern parts of Florida, but 
because they do poorly in colder 
weather their spread is somewhat 
more limited there. During cold 
snaps, including in South Flori¬ 
da, iguanas will frequently drop 
from trees and appear dead, but 


left alone they will revive. 

Iguana owners who can no lon¬ 
ger care for their pets are encour¬ 
aged by the wildlife commission 
to surrender them to the agency 
under an Exotic Pet Amnesty 
Program that lines up the ani¬ 
mals with people willing to adopt 
them. 


To boost milk, dairy groups support high school coffee bars 



By Candice Choi 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Coffee bars selling $3 
iced lattes are popping up in high schools, 
helped along by dairy groups scrambling 
for new ways to get people to drink milk. 

It’s one small way the dairy industry is 
fighting to slow the persistent decline in 
U.S. milk consumption as eating habits 
change and rival drinks keep popping up 
on supermarket shelves. 

At a high school in North Dakota, a $5,000 
grant from a dairy group helped pay for an 
espresso machine that makes lattes with 
about 8 ounces of milk each. The drinks 
used 530 gallons of milk this year. 

“We buy a lot of milk,” said Lynelle 
Johnson, the food service director for the 
Williston Public School District. 

It’s not clear how much coffee drinks in 
high schools might help boost milk con¬ 
sumption or whether the concept will gain 
traction across the country. But with con¬ 
sumption of milk in the U.S. down 40% 
since 1975, the dairy industry is looking 
for all the help it can get. 

The industry famous for its “Got Milk” 
advertising campaign is hoping its newer 
“Undeniably Dairy” slogan will help fend 
off the almond, oat and soy alternatives 
that are becoming more popular. Regional 
dairy groups are encouraging schools to 
serve milky drinks like smoothies and hot 
chocolate as well as iced lattes. 

The efforts come as the dairy industry 
is also trying to adjust to changing views 
about diet and nutrition. 

With fat no longer seen as a dietary evil, 
skim milk has suffered the sharpest de¬ 
clines in demand in recent years. And it’s 
difficult for dairy producers to reduce pro¬ 
duction of skim milk because it is left over 
after making other products such as but¬ 
ter, cheese and ice cream. 


As skim milk becomes especially tough 
to sell, Organic Valley is even drying some 
of the surplus and mixing it back into low- 
fat and fat-free milk to boost the nutrients 
and make it creamier. 

“We’re just exploring everything we 
can,” said George Siemon, who was CEO 
of Organic Valley when the plans were de¬ 
veloped but has recently stepped down. 

The dairy industry blames rules that 
limit the fat content of milk in schools for 
consumption declines, arguing that gener¬ 
ations of students are growing up disliking 


milk because of the watery taste of skim. 

In the meantime, it’s hoping lattes can 
make milk go down easier. In Florida, a 
dairy group said it paid for coffee carts in 
21 high schools this past school year. In the 
Southwest, a dairy group gave grants to 
seven schools for coffee programs. 

Not all high school coffee bars get grants 
from dairy groups, and the money may 
cover only a small portion of costs. School 
food operators also say lattes offer other 
benefits, such as giving teens a reason to 
stay on school grounds. 


At a national convention for school lunch 
officials this month, one session will also 
detail how schools in Orange County, Fla., 
used coffee drinks to get students to buy 
lunch. For an extra $2, students can turn 
the cup of milk served with lunch into a 
coffee drink at a nearby cart. Without the 
lunch, it costs $3. 

The Orange County schools did not re¬ 
ceive industry grants for the coffee bars, 
but the local dairy council provided chalk¬ 
board-style signs and menus. 

Cafeteria directors and dairy groups say 
coffee drinks in schools have to follow nu¬ 
trition standards, making them healthier 
than the lattes students would get anyway 
outside schools. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which sets rules for schools participating 
in its meal programs, says high schools can 
sell espresso drinks that are no bigger than 
12 ounces and that are made with fat-free 
or 1% milk. The drinks have around 150 
calories, school food directors say. 

Not everyone thinks teens should drink 
coffee, or that they need milk. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics 
discourages caffeine consumption among 
children, citing potentially harmful effects 
on developing bodies. And while dairy is an 
efficient way to get calcium and vitamin D, 
it’s not the only way to get such nutrients, 
said Dr. Natalie Muth, a pediatrician and 
representative for the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. 

As for lattes, Muth said there are ways 
to encourage students to get the nutrients 
of milk without promoting caffeine habits 
that could lead to headaches, agitation and 
lack of sleep. 

“If they’re going to be having that out¬ 
side of school, that’s one thing. But in 
schools, the idea is to promote good health 
and nutrition,” Muth said. 
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Arrests in Hong Kong protests raise fears 


By Ken Moritsugu 

Associated Press 

HONG KONG — A Hong Kong pro¬ 
democracy lawmaker expressed fears 
Thursday that the situation could worsen 
after police announced the arrests of more 
than a dozen people following protests ear¬ 
lier this week. 

Legislative Council member Claudia Mo 
called on people to understand the frus¬ 
tration and anger of the mostly youthful 
protesters, even if they have technically 
broken the law. 

“I am terribly worried that a massive 
kind of round-up of protesters could trig¬ 
ger very negative sentiment on the part 
of the young,” she told reporters. “Things 
could get worse.” 

Police have announced the arrest of 12 
people who tried to disrupt a ceremony 
Monday marking the anniversary of Hong 
Kong’s return from Britain to China in 
1997. Another person was arrested for his 
alleged involvement in the storming of the 
legislature building that night. 

In Beijing, Foreign Ministry spokes¬ 
man Geng Shuang renewed criticism of 



Damage to the Legislative Council caused 
by protesters in Hong Kong are seen 
during a media tour Wednesday amid 
fears of a worsening situation. 

British Foreign Secretary Jeremy Hunt 
over his remarks calling into question the 
Hong Kong government’s handling of the 
protests, including the use of tear gas and 


rubber bullets against demonstrators on 
June 12. 

“As you mentioned earlier, some people 
in the U.K. are making irresponsible re¬ 
marks on the Hong Kong issue. What I 
want to say is that, previously, Mr. Hunt 
has been making false remarks on the 
issue of Hong Kong,” Geng told reporters 
at a daily briefing. 

The British government summoned 
Chinese Ambassador Liu Xiaoming to a 
meeting Wednesday with British diplo¬ 
matic service chief Simon McDonald over 
“unacceptable and inaccurate” comments 
relating to Hong Kong’s pro-democracy 
protests. Liu had accused Hunt of interfer¬ 
ing in Hong Kong’s affairs and supporting 
“violent lawbreakers.” 

Britain insists that a 1984 agreement be¬ 
tween London and Beijing ensuring Hong 
Kong would maintain its separate political, 
economic and social institutions until 2047 
remains a binding document. 

Chinese officials in recent years have 
suggested they no longer consider them¬ 
selves held to the pact, although they 
have been reluctant to completely under¬ 
mine those institutions that have made 


Hong Kong a magnet for global business 
with thousands of foreign companies and 
residents. 

The city’s legislature will not be able to 
meet for three months because of the ex¬ 
tensive damage by the protesters, pro-de¬ 
mocracy lawmaker Helena Wong said. 

She said the fire prevention and electron¬ 
ic voting systems need to be repaired and 
restored. She also said that computer hard 
discs had been taken from the security 
control room, with the names, photos and 
titles of those who had building access. 

A man surnamed Poon has been charged 
with assaulting police, criminal destruc¬ 
tion, misconduct in public places and forced 
entry of the Legislative Council complex, 
police said Thursday. More arrests seem 
likely, given the extent of the damage. 

Eleven men and a woman were arrested 
over the Monday morning protest. They 
face various charges including possession 
of offensive weapons, unlawful assembly, 
assaulting a police officer, obstructing a 
police officer and failing to carry an iden¬ 
tity document. 

The brief statement did not provide fur¬ 
ther details. 


Europeans turning to 
scooters to beat heat 


By Nate Lanxon 
AND Oliver Sachgau 
Bloomberg 

E-scooters have been legal in 
Germany for only a matter of 
days, but public curiosity — as 
well as a continental heat wave — 
have already made them a com¬ 
mon sight in many cities. 

Lawrence Leuschner, chief ex¬ 
ecutive officer of one of Europe’s 
biggest e-scooter providers. Tier 
Mobility, said the app required to 
locate and unlock a Tier scooter 
was downloaded hundreds of 
thousands of times in Germany 
during the first four days. Users 
in the country made a collective 
300,000 kilometers of journeys 
on Tier scooters in that time, he 
said. 

“It helped us pass the three 
million total worldwide rides 
milestone on Thursday,” he said 
in an interview, adding that the 
year-old company is now profit¬ 
able in about 80% of the 32 cities 
it operated in. 

Germany’s decision to legal¬ 
ize e-scooters last week came as 
Europeans fought to stay cool as 
a blast of hot air from the Sahara 
desert caused record tempera¬ 
tures in large parts of the conti¬ 
nent. The country imposed speed 
restrictions on usually limit-free 
stretches of its highway network. 

Rather than deterring riders, 
the scorching temperature actu¬ 
ally made the newly legal scoot¬ 
ers more attractive than some 
other forms of transport. Andreas 
Katzig, who rode one for the first 
time on Thursday in Munich, said 
that “compared to a bike, you’re 
not sweating. That’s a huge ad¬ 
vantage in the summertime.” 

Katharina Rzepucha, also in 
Munich, said scooters are a bet¬ 
ter alternative to running than 


public transport. “If I see some¬ 
thing that’s a kilometer away, and 
I don’t want to run there, this is 
way better,” she said. 

Tier’s app overtook Facebook’s 
WhatsApp and Instagram, as 
well as Google Maps, YouTube, 
Spotify, Amazon and Netflix, to 
become the fourth-most popular 
download in Apple’s German iOS 
app store this week, according to 
data compiled by statistics firm 
App Annie. 

U.S. e-scooter giant Lime also 
broke into the top 20, although it 
hasn’t yet beaten the social net¬ 
working giants. Sweden’s Voi 
Technology AB and Berlin-based 
Circ launched in Germany this 
month as well. 

Demand for e-scooters in cities 
worldwide has helped the indus¬ 
try’s biggest players, such as Bird 
Rides Inc. and Lime, achieve 
multi-billion-dollar valuations in 
less than two years. Barclays ana¬ 
lysts Kristina Church, Ryan Pre¬ 
claw and Ben McSkelly wrote in 
a March report that “even at cur¬ 
rent cost per mile, we estimate an 
$800 billion revenue opportunity 
for micromobility operators in 
the near term. The addressable 
market could rise substantially.” 

However, no company is actu¬ 
ally profitable. Deploying, re¬ 
placing and increasingly now 
designing scooters from scratch 
involved enormous capital expen¬ 
diture costs. The low cost of using 
a scooter, combined with copycat 
businesses springing up in quick 
succession, hasn’t made it easy 
for companies or investors to re¬ 
coup early spending. 

The popularity of the U.S.- 
based frontrunners, fueled by the 
projected value of being a future 
market leader, caused a surge of 
companies to spring up in Europe 
over the past year. 



Peter Dejong/AP 


Tourists are bathed in a red glow emanating from windows and peep shows’ neon lights in Amsterdam’s 
red light district in March. Amsterdam’s mayor has proposed fundamental changes to the historic area. 


Amsterdam mulls red light district change 


Associated Press 

THE HAGUE, Netherlands — The windows 
where scantily clad sex workers stand to attract cus¬ 
tomers in Amsterdam could be closing for good. 

The city’s mayor proposed fundamental changes 
Wednesday to the network of narrow alleys and 
canal side streets that make up Amsterdam’s famed 
red light district. 

The proposals range from closing the window cur¬ 
tains so sex workers no longer are on public display 
and shutting down brothels with display windows 
altogether to adding more windows and moving 
prostitution somewhere else in the city. 

Mayor Femke Halsema said the ideas are intended 
to protect sex workers’ rights, prevent crime and re¬ 
duce nuisances for local residents and businesses. 

Halsema plans to discuss the four proposals for 
the red light district’s future at two meetings later 
this month with those affected. In September, the 


city council will also debate them before narrowing 
down the options and checking their financial and 
legal viability. 

The announcement of a public consultation on the 
future of the neighborhood and its 330 prostitution 
windows marks the latest attempt by Amsterdam 
officials to clean up a part of the city’s historic cen¬ 
ter that has in recent years become a noisy, over¬ 
crowded tourist magnet. 

A red light district has existed for centuries close 
to the city’s main waterway. In recent years, the 
local government has sought to reduce the number 
of windows and to gentrify the area, but with limited 
success. 

On most evenings, large groups of tourists wander 
through the area, which also is home to peep shows, 
bars and marijuana-selling cafes. 

Amsterdam says the proposed reforms follow 
changes in the sex industry in recent years and the 
rise in the number of tourists. 
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Chipping away 


Vincent Shea, of Beiber Dustless Blasting, removes old paint and rust from the last trolley to operate in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Wednesday. 
The 95-year-old trolley was turned into a home in the 1950s and was recently removed to be restored to running condition. 

THE CENSUS 

^1^ H mm The approximate amount awarded to a former 

■ iBal high school student who was disfigured by a 
m IWI chemistry experiment. A Manhattan, N.Y., jury 
^1^ ■ W ■ returned the $59.17 million verdict in Alonzo 

Yanes’ favor. Yanes, 21, was 16 when a fireball 
erupted as his Beacon High School teacher conducted an experiment with a gallon 
jug of methanol. Yanes testified about his injuries during a monthlong trial. 


Squirrel leads officers 
on chase at station 

ly U STRATHAM — Two 
New Hampshire police 
officers had a little run-in with a 
squirrel in a pursuit caught on 
video. 

A Facebook post by the 
Stratham Police Department 
shows the two officers opening 
a garage door entry when the 
squirrel comes running inside. 

The animal appears to run 
around in a circle, with the of¬ 
ficers scampering after it in an 
attempt to corner the squirrel or 
chase it back out. 

The post said the squirrel was 
not hurt, “and the boys were okay, 
too.” 

Customs agents seize 
rat meat at airport 

II CHICAGO — Officials 
IL said U.S. Customs and 
Border Protection agents at Chi¬ 
cago’s O’Hare International Air¬ 
port thwarted a man’s attempt to 
import several pounds of African 
rat meat. 

Customs spokesman Steve 
Bansbach said that the man de¬ 
clared the 32 pounds of meat on 
June 26 when his flight arrived 
from the Ivory Coast. The meat 
was confiscated and destroyed. 

Bansbach said customs offi¬ 
cials prohibit the entry of African 
meats to prevent the spread of Af¬ 
rican swine fever. 

Sheriff: Inmates used 
veggies to make alcohol 

B| PRATTVILLE — An 
Alabama sheriff said 
jail inmates were caught making 
some truly “disgusting” alcohol 
out of fermenting vegetables. 

News outlets reported it turned 
up when dozens of officers con¬ 
ducted a shakedown for contra¬ 
band at the Autauga Metro Jail. 

Autauga County Sheriff Joe 
Sedinger said it was the first time 
he’d seen vegetables being used 
to make alcohol. He said the jail 
stopped serving inmates fruit 
years ago because they made 
wine with it. 

Police: Man robbed after 
cashing $100K check 

nB PHILADELPHIA 

— Police said a man 
was held up at gunpoint and 
robbed of $100,000 he had just 
received after cashing a check in 
Philadelphia. 

A police spokeswoman said the 
44-year-old man got into a work 
van after receiving the money 
from a check-cashing establish¬ 
ment in south Philadelphia. 

Police said a white van crashed 
into the man’s work van, and as 
he got out to exchange informa¬ 
tion with the other driver two 
men pointed a gun at him and de¬ 
manded the money. 

Customer accused 
of drive-thru assault 

T|y BROWNSVILLE — A 
I Tennessee woman 

upset about waiting for her fast- 
food order is accused of trying 


to drag a restaurant worker out 
through the drive-thru window 
and using a stun gun on him. 

Marquenta Glidwell, 28, of 
Brownsville, was charged with 
aggravated assault. 

WREG-TV reported McDon¬ 
ald’s manager Jacob Jordan said 
Glidwell left her vehicle and at¬ 
tacked him when he told custom¬ 
ers in the drive-thru lane to stop 
blowing their horns. 

A security video shows Jordan 
being punched by someone try¬ 
ing to pull him out of the window. 

Electrocuted squirrel 
hung on wire for week 

ly Y SYRACUSE — An 
1 electrocuted squirrel 
hanging from a power line was 
removed more than a week after 
an upstate New York man began 
posting pictures on social media. 

Chet Seidel, of Syracuse, said 
he reached his limit after the ro¬ 
dent was still hanging in front of 
his home three days after it died 
biting a utility wire. 

Seidel began to post daily pho¬ 
tos and videos of the squirrel. 

The Syracuse Post-Standard 
reported Seidel called National 
Grid to remove it. The utility ini¬ 
tially said it only responds when 
squirrels cause a power outage. 

But the utility removed the 
squirrel, saying it didn’t want 
neighbors trying to dislodge it. 


Man who clogged 
toilets gets jail time 

«Af| SHEBOYGAN — A 
wW I Sheboygan man will 
serve time behind bars for caus¬ 
ing property damage by repeat¬ 
edly clogging women’s toilets. 

A criminal complaint said Pat¬ 
rick Beeman, 35, told police he 
gets urges to do odd things, like 
look for bottles in the garbage 
to clog toilets and cause them to 
overflow. 

He was sentenced to serve 
150 days in jail and serve three 
years of probation on five counts 
of criminal damage to property. 
He must also pay $5,500 in resti¬ 
tution and complete 100 hours of 
service. 

Cops: Man burns wife’s 
belongings on lawn 

lyi p MILO — Authorities 
I w I b in Maine said they 


charged a man with arson after 
he threw his wife’s belongings 
on the front lawn, poured gas on 
them and set them ablaze. 

Fire marshals said Jeffrey Ste¬ 
vens, 39, of Milo was arrested 
Monday. 

Fire marshals said articles 
of clothing and personal items 
owned by Stevens’ wife were de¬ 
stroyed in the blaze. Stevens was 
taken to jail and was awaiting a 
court appearance. 

Coyotes attack and 
kill dog in suburbs 

HB A WOBURN — A sub- 
lvl^% urban Boston police 
department warned residents to 
keep an eye on their pets after a 
dog was attacked and killed by at 
least two coyotes. 

Paul McDonald told The Bos¬ 
ton Globe that he let his 16-year- 
old Jack Russell terrier into his 
backyard to relieve herself and 
she was only outdoors for a few 


seconds when he heard “unbe¬ 
lievable screeching.” 

He said he beat the coyotes off 
with a baseball bat but it was too 
late. The dog was euthanized at 
an animal hospital. 

Marathon disqualifies 
senior runner 

^ A LOS ANGELES — The 
Los Angeles Marathon 
disqualified runner Frank Meza, 
70, saying video shows he left the 
course during his record-setting 
performance in March and that 
his time during one stretch was 
so fast it was “impossible,” ac¬ 
cording to a report. 

Meza has repeatedly denied 
cheating. 

Officials with Conqur Endur¬ 
ance Group, which operates the 
marathon, began reviewing race 
video and security footage from 
the 26.2 miles from Dodger Sta¬ 
dium to Santa Monica. 

It showed Meza, a retired phy¬ 
sician, stepped off the course and 
reentered at another point, offi¬ 
cials said. 

Officials also cited him for 
wearing his numbered bib on his 
hip instead of pinning it to his 
shirt, which has raised concerns 
that he passed the bib to an¬ 
other runner for a portion of the 
marathon. 

From wire reports 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

Boeing to pay $100M to aid crash families 


By David Koenig 

Associated Press 

Boeing said Wednesday that 
it will provide an “initial invest¬ 
ment” of $100 million over sev¬ 
eral years to help families and 
communities affected by two 
crashes of its 737 Max plane that 
killed 346 people. 

The Chicago-based company 
said some of the money will go 
toward living expenses and to 
cover hardship suffered by the 
families of passengers killed in 


By Damian J. Troise 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Investors ex¬ 
tended a rally through a holiday- 
shortened day and pushed the 
S&P 500 index to its third straight 
record high close on Wednesday. 
Other m^or indexes also closed 
at record highs. 

The rally follows a slight eas¬ 
ing of trade tensions between the 
U.S. and China. Both nations have 
agreed to refrain from new tar¬ 
iffs while they open a new round 


the crashes. 

Boeing faces dozens of law¬ 
suits over the accidents. Rela¬ 
tives of passengers on a Lion Air 
Max that crashed off the coast of 
Indonesia agreed to try to settle 
through mediation, but families 
of passengers killed in an Ethio¬ 
pian Airlines crash are waiting 
until more is known about the 
accidents. 

Preliminary investigations 
point to the role played by new 
software that pushed the planes’ 
noses down. Boeing is updating 


of negotiations. The development 
relieved some pressure on the 
market, though the trade war 
still looms over global economic 
growth. 

The S&P 500 rose 22.81 points, 
or 0.8%, to close at 2,995.82. The 
third record high close in as many 
days also pushed the index closer 
to breaching the 3,000 mark. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average also reached a record, 
gaining 179.32 points, or 0.7%, to 
close at 26,966. 

Technology stocks led the gains. 


the software to make it easier for 
pilots to control, but the company 
doesn’t expect to submit its work 
for final regulatory approval until 
September. 

Lawyers who are suing Boeing 
on behalf of passengers’ families 
said the new $100 million promise 
won’t stop them from demanding 
that Boeing provide details about 
how the plane and the new flight- 
control software were developed. 
Some of them discounted the 
amount of aid. 

“For the totality of these losses. 


helping the tech-heavy Nasdaq 
composite join the record-break¬ 
ing club. The Nasdaq rose 61.14 
points, or 0.8%, to 8,170.23. 

“Clearly the trade truce with 
China has been a catalyst for the 
market even though there remain 
uncertainties,” said Quincy Kros- 
by, chief market strategist at Pru¬ 
dential Financial. 

Technology companies, which 
tend to do a lot of business with 
China, have been particularly 
sensitive to the trade war be¬ 
tween the U.S. and China. The 


that is a very small number,” said 
Robert Clifford, who represents 
relatives of those killed in the 
March crash of an Ethiopian Air¬ 
lines Max. 

“I wouldn’t even say it’s a good 
start,” he said. 

Boeing didn’t give many details 
about the financial help. It did not 
say how much will go to families 
and how they will apply for aid. 

The company said it will work 
with local governments and non¬ 
profits on programs and econom¬ 
ic development to help affected 


sector has been broadly higher 
this week. 

Cybersecurity software com¬ 
pany Symantec surged 13.6% 
and did much of the heavy lifting 
on Wednesday as media reports 
suggest it is considering a sale to 
chipmaker Broadcom. Microsoft 
and Apple also made gains. 

The records are adding to a 
yearlong rally. The S&P 500 is 
up more than 19% so far, while 
the Dow is up more than 15%. 
The Nasdaq is now up 23% for the 
year. 


communities. 

“We at Boeing are sorry for the 
tragic loss of lives in both of these 
accidents ... and we hope this ini¬ 
tial outreach can help bring them 
comfort,” Boeing chairman and 
CEO Dennis Muilenburg said in 
a statement. 

The CEO added that the com¬ 
pany is focused on winning the 
trust of airlines and the flying 
public in the months ahead. 

Nearly 400 Max jets at air¬ 
lines around the world have been 
grounded since mid-March. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (July 4).$1.1592 

Dollar buys (July 4).€0.8627 

British pound (July 4).$1.29 

Japanese yen (July 4).106.00 

South Korean won (July 4).1,141.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.2572 

Canada (Dollar).1.3057 

China (Yuan) 6 8719 

Denmark (Krone).6.6173 

Egypt (Pound).16.5905 

Euro.$1.1280/0.8865 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.7860 

Hungary (Forint).286.37 

Israel (Shekel).3.5641 

Japan (Yen).107.82 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3040 

Norway (Krone).8.5389 

Philippines (Peso).51.12 

Poland (Zloty) 3 76 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7500 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3559 

South Korea (Won).1,169.14 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9856 

Thailand (Baht).30.67 

Turkey (Lira).5.5988 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.50 

Discount rate.3.00 

Federal funds market rate.2.38 

3-month bill.2.15 

30-year bond.2.47 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 


Belgium 
Change in 

Change in 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


-4.8 cents +4.2 ce 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Country Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

Japan - $3,399 

Change in price - +5.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of July 5-11 


Diesel 

$3,099 
lo change 


MARKET WATCH 


Dow Jones 
industrials 


Russell 

2000 


179.32 

26,966.00 


61.14 

8,170.23 


S&P 500, Dow industrials, Nasdaq close at record highs 
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Electronic Arts 


Sea of Solitude, a game about battling loneiiness, is an example of an 
indie title that might benefit from subscription-based gaming models. 


Gaming giants considering 
subscription-based models 


By Todd Martens 

Los Angeles Times 

T he struggle for Double 
Fine Presents to get 
the first Psychonauts 
released has become 
the stuff of modern game lore. 

The game, a wacky exploration 
into various emotional mindsets, 
is now a cult classic with a sequel 
due in 2020. Yet the initial 2005 
game was famously dropped by 
Microsoft, cut ostensibly because 
it was believed to be too weird for 
the Xbox game market, which was 
then and still is a place where big- 
budget action franchises such as 
Halo thrive. 

What a difference a decade 
and a half makes. As of earlier 
this year. Double Fine Presents, 
a Bay Area company that’s long 
been one of the most important 
champions of independent gaming 
in North America, is now a studio 
fully owned by Microsoft. 

Today, as gaming giants such 
as Microsoft, Sony, Google, Apple, 
Electronic Arts, Ubisoft and 
more look to subscription-based 
models — a shift that’s already 
remade the TV and music indus¬ 
tries — Double Fine founder Tim 
Schafer believes Microsoft needs 
Double Fine as much as he desires 
financial stability for his company. 

“When subscription services 
and other media start, they need 
not just content, but a diversity 
of content,” Schafer said in June 
at the Double Fine booth at the 
Electronic Entertainment Expo in 
Los Angeles. 

The technology-focused games 
medium is one where innova¬ 
tion thrives and new devices can 
instantly render old ones obsolete. 
But the gaming world can also be 
a bit stubborn in the type of con¬ 
tent it releases, i.e., shooters. Yet 
if the rhetoric out of this year’s E3 
is to be believed, it’s time for some 
outreach. 

Ubisoft Chief Executive Yves 
Guillemot has repeatedly vowed 
to increase the number of global 
game players, from an estimated 
2 billion now to 5 billion over the 
next decade. Electronic Arts, in 
promoting its subscription service, 
highlighted a commitment to 


broad, diverse indie content such 
as Sea of Solitude, a game about 
battling loneliness, and Microsoft 
has been bullish about its “gaming 
for everyone” initiative, efforts 
focused on broadening its devel¬ 
oper roster and making its online 
communities more welcoming. 

All are acknowledgments, in one 
way or another, that there are mul¬ 
tiple barriers to entry in gaming, 
ranging from cost to inclusivity. 
“We love the capability of gam¬ 
ing. We love that it brings people 
together, but we also understand 
that it’s definitely not a perfect en¬ 
vironment, and there’s work that 
we can do,” said Phil Spencer, who 
leads Microsoft’s Xbox division. 

And yet if one were to judge 
the game industry solely by E3, 
one would see largely more of the 
same; that is, vast games with 
vague conspiratorial or dystopian 
plots and lots of violence. 

No one not already in tune with 
the gaming world will be swayed 
by E3. But that may change as 
subscription models become the 
norm and streaming technology 
is finessed. The hope is that the 
ability to stream a game on, say, 
a smartphone, will make the me¬ 
dium more appealing to those who 
either don’t want or can’t afford a 
gaming set-up. 

Add in what’s seen as an even¬ 
tual shift to a subscription-driven 
market, and smaller, more indie- 
minded games could see addition¬ 
al players giving them a shot. 

There’s sure to be some confu¬ 
sion in the short term. Should a 
player link with Microsoft’s $9.99 
Game Pass, Ubisoft’s $14.99 
UPlay-H, Google’s $9.99 Stadia, or 
a combination of multiple ser¬ 
vices in the same way a television 
fan may subscribe to Netfiix for 
“Stranger Things,” Hulu for “The 
Handmaid’s Tale” and CBS All 
Access for “Star Trek: Discov¬ 
ery”? 

While there’s some trepidation 
over how streaming will shake up 
a studio’s business model, the ulti¬ 
mate hope is that nonplayers will 
stop seeing “games” as one all- 
encompassing genre and discover 
the breadth of content available 
within the medium. 


ON THE COVER: “Spider-Man: Far from Home” takes Spidey, played 
by Tom Holland, to Europe on a high school trip. 

Columbia Pictures, Sony/AP 
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Pocketalk translator a great travel buddy 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

Y OU can say that the Pocketalk transla¬ 
tor keeps the conversation going where 
a language barrier would easily bring 
it to an end. 

I can see how beneficial a device like this can 
be while vacationing in a foreign country or 
daily use on the go to bridge the gap between 
spoken languages. 

The oval-shaped pocket- and palm-sized 
device (4.3-by-2.4-by-0.6 inches) has its own 
custom operating system (based on Android OS 
8.1) and needs internet access from your choice 
of a built-in mobile data plan, personal hotspot 
or Wi-Fi. 

According to the Pocketalk site, it “connects 
to the internet for access to robust language 
engines and cutting-edge cloud technologies 
for highly accurate translations.” The language 
engines are accessed to get the translation. 

The Pocketalk is available in two versions. 

One is $249, and you’d use your own connec¬ 
tion to the internet (Wi-Fi etc.) The other has 
built-in mobile data with a SIM card for $299. 
With the SIM card version, just turn it on and it 
connects to the internet, which currently should 
work in 126 countries. The SIM activation lasts 
two years. 

A 2200mAh internal battery keeps it running 
for seven hours of use or up to 10 days in sleep 
mode before a USB charge is needed. 

A touch panel display (320x 240 pixels) on 
the front shows the conversation and transla¬ 
tion. There are two built-in 1.5-watt speakers to 
hear the translation, and dual microphones with 
noise cancellation hear your words with clarity. 

Other controls are for adjusting the text size, 
volume, sleep settings, clearing past conversa¬ 
tions and the brightness of the display. 

After you choose the two languages you want 
to be translated, there’s really not a lot to it 
beside pressing a button while you talk to get 
the translation. It can handle up to 30 seconds of 
speaking for each translation. 



- Pocketalk/TNS 

The Pocketalk translator has its own custom 
operating system and needs internet access 
from your choice of a built-in mobile data plan, 
personal hotspot or Wi-Fi. 

I tested it with a friend who speaks a few 
languages since I speak only English, and he 
was impressed with the accuracy of the spoken 
results. We used it with Spanish, but there are 74 
languages to choose from, and Pocketalk plans 
to add more. 

Bluetooth 4.0 is built-in to allow the Pocketalk 
to connect to your own external speakers. 

Online: pocketalk.net 


It’s really hard for a smartphone 
case to catch my attention, but the 
Grip2u did just that. 

The protective case features a 
flexible band to do something pretty 
simple — keep it in your hand. But 
what makes it even better is when the 
interchangeable band isn’t in use, it 
rests flush on the back of the case with¬ 
out adding bulk, which is great in those 
rare cases when your smartphone isn’t 
in use and stored in a pocket. 

Full disclosure — I’m not a PopSock- 
et fan mainly because it interferes with 
wireless Qi charging. With the Boost 
sample I’ve used for an iPhone XS, 
wireless charging was not a problem. 

The case is protective and not bulky 
with drop protection. Edges protect 
the sides and extend over the edges of 
the front screen, the grip adds an extra 
layer of protection to help prevent the 
expensive smartphone from dropping 
from your grip. 

With a website named preventthe- 
drop.com, it’s clear what the Grip2u 
folks are focused on, and the quality of 
their product bears that out. 

Grip2u choices for iPhones and Sam¬ 
sung Galaxy smartphones are avail¬ 
able in a nice array of colorful options 
to mix and match the cases and bands. 

Three styles are available: the Boost 
($29.99) is a standard case with the 
back grip; the Boss ($29.99) has slots 
for up to 3 credit cards; and the folio 
($39.99) is just that, a folio to open and 
close to expose the phone, which also 
has a few credit card slots. Grip2u choices for iPhones and Samsung Gaiaxy 

Online: preventthedrop.com smartphones are available in an array of coiorful options. 
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Why are Peter Parker 
and friends still teens 
in Tar from Home’? 

“Spider-Man: Far from Home” 
uses the Midtown School of Sci¬ 
ence and Technology’s morning 
show to address just what the 
heck happened in the five years 
that passed between a giant, 
purple mega-villain obliterating 
half of all life in the universe and 
the remaining superheroes suc¬ 
cessfully resuscitating the fallen. 
While “Avengers: Endgame” 
touched upon this, it had more 
than enough explaining to do 
with all that time-traveling-via- 
Quantum-Realm nuttiness. 
Several questions remained as 
we witnessed a freshly revived 
Peter Parker return to the Mid¬ 
town School halls alongside his 
best friend, Ned Leeds (Jacob 
Batalon). 

Namely, weren’t these guys 
way too old to still be in high 
school? Apparently not, as 
we learn in the opening scene 
of “Far from Home,” now in 
theaters. The movie kicks off 
with a kitschy video tribute to 
the Avengers who died saving 
the world from Thanos, set to 
Whitney Houston’s version of “I 
Will Always Love You.” 

Following the tribute, morning 
show co-anchors Jason lonello 
(Jorge Lendeborg Jr.) and Betty 
Brant (Angourie Rice) sit in the 
same seats they filled years ago, 
during the events of “Spider- 
Man: Homecoming,” and explain 
to their fellow students how 
time worked differently for those 
who vanished during “the Blip,” 
a word coined to describe that 
befuddling event. 

“Those of us who blipped 
away didn’t age,” Jason helpfully 
states. Those who didn’t blip 
away aged at a regular speed. 
Jason’s once-younger brother, for 
instance, is technically older than 
him now. Peter’s new romantic 
rival. Brad Davis (Remy Hii), was 
still a lame tween when his cur¬ 
rent classmates blipped away. 

It’s a solid explanation for why 
Jason and Betty join Peter, Ned, 
Michelle “MJ” Jones (Zendaya) 
and Flash Thompson (Tony 
Revolori) — conveniently, almost 
every teenager with a significant 
role in “Homecoming” — in still 
being how old they would’ve 
been when Thanos snapped at 
the end of “Infinity War.” They 
blipped away at 16, so they 
returned the same age. Turns 
out the web-slinging superhero 
isn’t a super-super-super-senior, 
after all. 

Still, we’re left with a few 
questions: For instance, what 
happened to the homes, 
belongings and jobs of everyone 
who blipped away? “Far from 
Home” addresses this when it is 
revealed that Aunt May (Marisa 
Tomei) reappeared post-Blip in 
her apartment, only to find a 
new family living there. She now 
volunteers at a charity for other 
people who were displaced, 
recruiting Spider-Man to pop up 
at fundraisers. 

We don’t learn too much 
more. Why bog down a capital-F 
Fun movie with logistics? 

— Sonia Rao 
The Washington Post 


Columbia Picti^es-Sony 







Tar from 
Home’ makes 
8 Spi(Jey 
flicks. Here’s 
which ones 
stuck with us, 
an(J which 
simply stunk 


By David Betancourt 
The Washington Post 


8. ‘Spider-Man 3’ (2007) 

The “Spider-Man” movie that must not be 
named. Director Sam Raimi got a villain and 
a plot line that he was rumored to have want¬ 
ed no part of (Venom and his black, alien suit 
that takes over Spider-Man for a bit), and we 
got a movie that looks like something no one 
wanted to make. Once star Tobey Maguire 
starts dancing, we know this is not going to 
be one of the all-time-great Spidey-films. 

The love story of Peter Parker and Mary 
Jane Watson seems to all but disappear amid 
drama. The best part of this movie: Thomas 
Haden Church’s sympathetic Sandman. 

7. ‘The Amazing Spider-Man’ 
( 2012 ) 

Making a movie when you’ve got a great 
idea is one thing. Making a movie because 
you don’t want to lose the rights to one of the 
most popular superheroes ever is another. 
Raimi and Maguire walking away from 
“Spider-Man 4” gave birth to “The Amazing 
Spider-Man,” a good movie that exists be¬ 
cause Sony thought it had to, not because fans 
were clamoring for it. In this reboot of the 
franchise, Andrew Garfield is a pretty decent 
Spider-Man but an even better Peter. While 
he shows some potential as a New York-ac¬ 
cented, joke-cracking version who’s likable 
but working with a not-so-great Spidey suit, 
this film has perhaps the least thrilling 
Spider-Man movie villain ever, Rhys Ifans’ 
Lizard. 

6. ‘The Amazing Spider-Man 2’ 
(2014) 

Back in darker times, when we were all con¬ 
vinced Spider-Man would never be a part of 
Marvel Studios, this was the best we thought 
we would get from a Spider-Man film. A bet- 
ter-put-togeth- 
er costume 
helps makes 
up for how bad 
all the villains 
look. Hipster 
Harry Osborn 
(Dane De- 
Haan) works 
well as a friend 
from Peter’s 
past, but not as 
the next Green 
Goblin. Jamie 
Foxx’s Elec¬ 
tro takes on a 
nerdy person¬ 


ality that feels too comic book-ish even for a 
superhero film, and Paul Giamatti’s Rhino 
isn’t worth mentioning. Not even the strong 
chemistry of Garfield and Emma Stone’s 
Gwen Stacy could save the franchise that 
ended with this installment. 

5. ‘Spider-Man’ (2002) 

If you have superhero movie fatigue, you can 
thank the first “Spider-Man” film, the first 
movie to debut with a $100 million opening 
weekend. “X-Men” hit theaters in 2000, but 
Raimi’s “Spider-Man” was the first super¬ 
hero movie since 1989’s “Batman” to feel like 
a worldwide pop-culture event. Perhaps this 
movie’s only flaw was a silly Green Goblin 
suit — Willem Dafoe was actually much 
more menacing outside of it as he went to 
war with Maguire’s Spider-Man while slowly 
going insane. A classic upside-down kiss 
with Mary Jane might be this film’s most 
memorable moment, and the web swinging in 
New York, when seen for the first time, had a 
Christopher Reeve/Superman flying for the 
first time feel to it. “Spider-Man” feels a little 
dated now in this new era of superhero mov¬ 
ies, but it is still an undeniable classic. 

4. ‘Spider-Man: Homecoming’ 
(2017) 

Spider-Man is Anally home where he belongs: 
Marvel Studios. Once the cinematic road to 
the Avengers was created, it never seemed 
right that Spider-Man’s deal with Sony made 
it so he couldn’t fight alongside Iron Man and 
company. “Homecoming” isn’t just a declara¬ 
tion of Avenger-hood, however — it almost 
magically feels like a brand new Spider-Man 
movie, despite being the sixth one released. 
Tom Holland’s Peter leads an actually young 
cast of high school supporting players. Mi¬ 
chael Keaton gives an all-time Spider-villain 
performance as the Vulture (we shouldn’t be 
surprised; the guy was Batman). And Spider- 
Man has never looked better, thanks in part 
to some high-tech touches from Tony Stark. 
“Homecoming” takes Spider-Man out of the 
previous movies’ dark shadows and shows it 
can be fun to be Spidey. 

3. ‘Spider-Man: Far from Home’ 
(2019) 

“Far from Home” had the tough task of being 
the first MCU movie in a post-iron Man 
world, following the final battle in “Aveng¬ 
ers: Endgame.” “Far from Home” re-ups 
the talented young cast (Holland, Zendaya, 
Jacob Batalon) of its predecessor, with lots 
of laughs and a visually spectacular perfor¬ 


mance from Jake Gyllenhaal as Mysterio. 

The Marvel Studios magic is everywhere 
with appearances from movie staples such 
as Samuel L. Jackson’s Nick Fury, Maria 
Hill (Cobie Smulders) and Jon Favreau, 
the original “Iron Man” director, as Happy 
Hogan. Sony and Marvel Studios have found 
their groove with this fun reboot (well, sequel 
to the reboot) 

2. ‘Spider-Man 2’ (2004) 

Taking its cue from the “Spider-Man No 
More” story line of 1967’s “Amazing Spider- 
Man” No. 50, Maguire plays a frustrated 
Peter who decides he’s no longer going to 
allow Spider-Man to get in the way of the 
things most important to him — mainly his 
love for Mary Jane. Harry discovers that his 
best friend Peter is secretly Spider-Man and, 
convinced that Peter killed his father, Nor¬ 
man Osborn/the Green Goblin, Harry goes 
down the dark path of becoming a Goblin of 
his own. Alfred Molina gives a compelling 
performance as classic Spider-Man villain 
Doctor Octopus, and composer Danny Elf- 
man, with an assist from superstar comic 
artist Alex Ross in the opening credits and 
some fun-to-watch skyscraper web-swinging 
at the movie’s end, gives us one of the great¬ 
est superhero movie scores ever. 



Sony Pictures Animation 


Two Spider-Men and a Spider-Gwen team up 
in “Spider-Man: Into the Spider-Verse.” 

1. ‘Spider-Man: Into the 
Spider-Verse’ (2018) 

This film is not No. 1 just because it took a 
chance on Miles Morales to lead a Spider- 
Man movie. “Spider-Verse” has given Sony a 
chance to invigorate its brand with a comic¬ 
book-heavy style that might not fly with the 
live-action Spider-Man movies. “Spider- 
Verse,” on top of being a story full of heart, 
inventive animation style and authentic mul¬ 
ticultural swag, is also a chance for Sony to 
make it big — solo — in the superhero movie 
genre, without having its hands held. 



Columbia - Sony Pictures/AP 


“The Amazing Spider-Man 
2” squandered chemistry 
between Emma Stone, 1^, 
and Andrew Garfield. 
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Sony-Marvel StuiSios 


By Sonaiya Kelley 

Los Angeles Times 

T here’s a moment in “Spider-Man: 
Far from Home” where Nick 
Fury (Samuel L. Jackson) tries to 
convince Peter Parker (Tom Hol¬ 
land) to abandon his school trip to come 
save the world. 

Peter — fresh off of the highly emo¬ 
tional events of “Avengers: Endgame,” and 
still reeling from the death of his mentor 
Tony Stark — is reluctant to shoulder 
responsibility again so soon, and struggles 
against his Spider-Man duties. 

“In our iteration of Spider-Man, Peter 
Parker gets on with everyone,” Holland 
said. “Even with Flash, who’s his bully, 
there’s kind of a good rapport there. But 
with Nick Fury, [he] just keeps butting 
heads ... which is quite fun for me to play. 
But it’s also tough arguing with Sam 
Jackson... it’s pretty scary. There’s a bit 
in the trailer where he says, ‘Bitch please, 
you’ve been to space.’ It’s kind of every 
actor’s dream to be called a bitch by Sam 
Jackson.” 

At the age of 23, Holland has been liv¬ 
ing his own dream playing Spider-Man for 
a significant chunk of the past four years. 
He’s the third actor to don the superhero’s 
spandex in a live-action feature — follow¬ 
ing Tobey Maguire in Sam Raimi’s block¬ 
buster trilogy and Andrew Garfield in the 
less fondly remembered “The Amazing 
Spider-Man” and its sequel — but quickly 
made the iconic character his own when 
he debuted in 2016’s “Captain America: 
Civil War.” 

As the official Spider-Man of the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe, Holland played a piv¬ 
otal role in the epic two-part “Avengers” 
finale “Infinity War” and “Endgame,” and 
led his 2017 solo film “Spider-Man: Home¬ 
coming” to $880 million in worldwide box 
office. All while being the youngest actor 
to fill the role. 

“My voice has obviously gotten deeper 
[since being cast], which is a little bit 
embarrassing because it’s something that 
happens when you’re 14,” Holland said. 

“I have to pitch my voice up a little bit 
now. And when you play a character five 
times, you run out of ideas — sometimes 
it’s a little tricky to find new unique things 



Jordan Strauss, Invision/AP 


Tom Holland has played Spider-Man in five 
films over three years, the most outings 
by any of the three actors whoVe starred 
as the webslinger in live-action films. 

to do to keep the character growing and 
progressing.” 

Growth is a m^or theme for Peter in 
“Far from Home,” as the world scrambles 
to figure out who will step up to assume 
the mantle of Iron Man. For Holland, 
that sense of pressure mirrored his own 
nervousness over anchoring the first MCU 
release following the massive spectacle of 
“Endgame” — which exploded box office 
records to become the second-highest 
grossing film of all time both worldwide 
(behind “Avatar”) and domestically (be¬ 
hind “Star Wars: The Force Awakens”). 

“There’s a level of pressure because 
people really want to know what’s next,” 
Holland said. “‘Endgame’ was a bit of a 
kick in the teeth at the end. Everyone’s 
fallen in love with those characters for the 
past 10 years, and all of a sudden people 
we know and love and feel we have a con¬ 
nection to, we’ve said goodbye to forever.” 

For director Jon Watts, also returning 
from “Homecoming,” the intense emotion¬ 
al stakes of “Endgame” presented a unique 
challenge to explore in the Spidey sequel. 


“I like to see it as an opportunity,” he 
said. “So many crazy things happen in 
that movie and so many questions are left 
unresolved. It really helped focus this film 
and create a very strong emotional jump- 
ing-off point for our story and for Peter.” 

For those keeping track, “Far from 
Home” marks the official end of the Mar¬ 
vel Cinematic Universe’s third phase and 
concludes the decade-spanning Infinity 
Saga. 

Though plans for the next phase of 
Marvel titles remain tightly under wraps 
(at least until the studio’s reported appear¬ 
ance at San Diego Comic-Con later this 
month). Marvel president Kevin Feige 
confirmed that fans will find a few hints of 
what’s to come in “Far from Home.” 

“I think every film we make heads 
up where we go in the future,” he said. 
“There are things you can see of how it’ll 
tie directly into both future ‘Spider-Man’ 
films and future MCU films.” 

One question unlikely to be answered 
anytime soon: Whether the next phase of 
MCU titles will build an epic overarching 
storyline, a la the formation of the Aveng¬ 
ers and super-villain Thanos’ quest for the 
Infinity stones. 

“Even the Infinity Saga was built one 
movie at a time,” Feige said. “That’s the 
way we’ll be focusing on things going for¬ 
ward. The fun comes in how to link them 
together into a bigger picture, but that 
usually doesn’t come into view for many 
years.” 

Marvel’s next scheduled release is 
slated for May 1, 2020, with speculation 
that the still-secret title will be Scarlett 
Johansson’s “Black Widow” stand-alone, 
which is currently filming overseas. 
Though he wouldn’t go into specifics, 

Feige touted Marvel’s plans to introduce 
new, slightly more obscure comic heroes 
that are markedly different from the ones 
we’ve seen thus far. Other Marvel projects 
on the fast track include director Chloe 
Zhao’s sci-fi-driven “The Eternals,” star¬ 
ring Angelina Jolie, and Dustin Daniel 
Cretton’s “Shang-Chi,” to star an Asian 
leading man. 

“We believe the time is right for them, 
and that they can expand the definition 
of what a Marvel Studios film is,” Feige 
said. “And we get to do that now not just 


in film but also on Disney-H, the upcoming 
streaming service that we’ll be making 
content for. It gets us to stretch these other 
creative muscles and showcase characters 
who haven’t had stand-alone movies yet in 
a much deeper and meaningful way.” 

Feige also confirmed that characters 
appearing in Disney-H spinoff programs 
— a slate that includes Tom Hiddleston’s 
Loki, Elizabeth Olsen’s Scarlet Witch and 
Anthony Mackie’s Captain America suc¬ 
cessor Falcon — can still cross over into 
upcoming films. 

“Any changes we undergo, any big 
things that happen to them in Disney-H se¬ 
ries will be refiected in the next iteration 
of movies,” he said. “So for the very first 
time, the MCU truly will be seen across 
mediums both on the streaming network 
and on the big screen.” 

While bringing Spider-Man into the 
MCU fold involved deal-making between 
the Disney-owned Marvel and Sony — the 
studio that retains rights to Spidey’s 
screen incarnations — Disney’s recent ac¬ 
quisition of 20th Century Fox has opened 
up new possibilities. Marvel Studios now 
has direct access to a wealth of Marvel 
comics characters who were tied up at 
Fox, including the X-Men, Deadpool and 
the Fantastic Four. 

Adding them to the mix would cause 
a fan frenzy akin to when Spidey joined 
“Captain America,” but Feige cautions it 
could be a while before those characters 
factor into the MCU. 

“A lot of what we’ve been developing 
was initially developed before that ac¬ 
quisition happened, but I will say it is won¬ 
derful to have access to the majority of 
our characters again,” said Feige. “Most 
companies that have created characters 
have control of all those characters, and 
that has not been the case for Marvel Stu¬ 
dios for many years. Now that so many of 
them from the Fox acquisition have come 
home ... it’s an embarrassment of riches, 
an immense toy chest to play with.” 

While all eyes will be on “Far from 
Home” for clues about Marvel’s future, 
the notoriously spoiler-prone Holland is 
still recovering from harboring the knowl¬ 
edge of Iron Man’s death in “Endgame” 
long before audiences saw it. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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WEEKEND: MOVIES 


Tar from Home' is a home run 



Photos courtesy of Columbia Pictures-Sony/AP 


“Spider-Man: Far from Home” follows Peter Parker (Tom Holland) 
and pals on a European tour, where they encounter Mysterio (Jake 
Gyllenhaal) and the elemental monsters. Co-starring Zendaya. 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

A fter the critical and 

commercial success of 
Sony’s third character 
reboot in Jon Watts’ 
“Spider-Man: Homecoming” 
and the hallucinatory multiverse 
adventure of the animated “Spi¬ 
der-Man: Into the Spider-Verse,” 
things are looking pretty good 
for ol’ Spidey. Tom Holland has 
given the character a spin that 
feels heartfelt and age-appropri¬ 
ate, while Marvel casting direc¬ 
tor Sarah Finn has surrounded 
him with a posse of affable pals 
who feel like real, modern teens. 
With the high-profile addition of 
Jake Gyllenhaal as Mysterio, can 
this Spidey strike gold twice? In 
the follow-up, “Spider-Man: Far 
from Home,” Watts and writers 
Chris McKenna and Erik Som¬ 
mers maintain the light, amusing 
tone. And once again, they hit a 
home run. 

Peter Parker’s emotional 
journey in “Far from Home” 
is surprisingly uncomplicated, 
especially for a tale that becomes 
considerably more so. After the 
events of “Avengers: Endgame,” 
all Peter wants is just to be a 
teen. That world-saving super¬ 
hero stuff is too much pressure 
for the arachnid adolescent, who 
is still navigating high school life 
post-“blip” (what the teens dub 
Thanos’ snap). Especially within 
the confines of the high school, 
the logic of the blip timeline 
never quite makes sense, but 
“Far from Home” moves so 
quickly that if you just let the 
humor steamroll you, there’s no 
time or need to puzzle out the 
five-year discrepancy. 

Although Peter tries to run 
from Happy Hogan (Jon Fa- 
vreau), persistent phone calls 
from Nick Fury (Samuel L. 
Jackson) and the long, loom¬ 
ing legacy of his mentor. Iron 
Man/Tony Stark, his world-sav¬ 
ing destiny catches up to him. 
The world is starved for heroes, 
after all. As Peter sets off for a 
class trip to Europe, hoping for a 


romantic moment with sardonic 
queen MJ (Zendaya), he wrestles 
with whether or not to bring his 
suit. It’s a good thing Aunt May 
(Marisa Tomei) sneaks it into his 
suitcase, after a water monster 
levels Venice with Peter and his 
classmates in it. 

Spidey happily accepts an 
assist from Quentin Beck (Jake 
Gyllenhaal), who sports a cape 
and nifty globe helmet like a 
1950s underwater explorer. The 
Italian news refers to this “mys¬ 
terio” man, the teens take up the 
moniker, and Beck embraces the 
new name. He’s a traveler from 
another “-verse,” a world-weary 
hero willing to fight the good 
fight and seemingly the answer 
to Peter’s prayers. But things are 
not always as easy as they seem, 
and that’s a lesson Peter learns 
the hard way when he tries to 
give up his responsibility. What 
was it that Uncle Ben used to 
always say about great power? 

“Spider-Man: Far from Home” 
rips through a lively European 
tour from Italy to Prague and 
London, while Peter wrestles 


with his fate, in which he seems 
to have no say. This is a journey 
about Peter surrendering to his 
destiny, leaning in to what it 
means to be a “superhero” in the 
wake of the Avengers. If “Into 
the Spider-Verse” explored all 
the different ways to be Spider- 


Man, “Far from Home” dives 
into the heart of what it means to 
be hero, a responsibility that isn’t 
always easy. Good thing Spidey 
is one of the best. 


“Spider-Man: Far from Home” Is rated 

PG-13 for sci-fi action violence, some 
language and brief suggestive com¬ 
ments. Running time: 129 minutes. 


WHAT OTHERS 
ARE SAYING 


Here’s the thing about 
superhero movies: If done 
right — that is, with the 
proportions of wit, zip and 
fiash balanced correctly, 
like a carefully mixed 
cinematic cocktail — they 
have a superpower of their 
own. Such is the case with 
“Spider-Man: Far from 
Home,” at which I arrived 
with a weary spirit and 
a heavy heart, and from 
which I left with feet ready 
to do a tiny happy dance. 

— Moira Macdonald 
The Seattle Times 

“Spider-Man: Far from 
Home” may not break 
new ground or push any 
envelopes, but that’s all 
right. It’s a letter to fans 
that says: Everything will 
be just fine. 

— Rafer Guzman 
Newsday 

[Tom] Holland’s aw-shucks 
naivete is a 1950-ish 
throwback even though he 
is firmly in 2019 — taking 
selfies while in the air and 
having to be reminded to 
not text and swing at the 
same time. He is indeed 
a Spidey for Generation 
Z, and it’s fitting that he 
hits the reset button for 
Marvel. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 

[Spider-Man’s] latest ad¬ 
venture presents itself as 
a welcome blast of irrever¬ 
ent comic energy, some¬ 
thing to clear away the 
smell of death and provide 
an upbeat postscript to this 
now-concluded phase of 
the overarching Marvel 
saga. 

— Justin Chang 
Los Angeles Times 


FROM PAGE 24 

“I nearly had to sew my mouth shut,” 
he said. “I think what people forget when 
it comes to these movies is that I’m a fan. 
Before I was even considering becoming 
an actor, I was obsessed with these mov¬ 
ies. I’m as much of a fan of these movies 
as the fans are. 

“When I find out spoilers, I want to talk 
to people about it because I can’t quite 
believe it,” he added. “I just get so excited, 
honestly, and I want to share the informa¬ 
tion because the term ‘break the Internet’ 
is a real thing. And if you know something 
that could break the Internet, it’s kind of a 
cool power to have.” 

For the filming of Tony Stark’s death 
scene in “Endgame,” the filmmakers did 
not tell Holland why the cast was assem¬ 
bling. 

“When I walked on set, it was Robert 
[Downey Jr.], Gwyneth [Paltrow], Don 
[Cheadle], myself, [co-directors] the 
Russos and Kevin Feige, and they [told 
us the truth] and I, like all the fans, felt 
like someone had just pulled the rug from 
under my feet. There was no real script. 


just ‘This is what’s going to happen. We 
know you guys are so emotionally invest¬ 
ed in these characters that whatever you 
do will be truthful.’ 


“For me, it was just 
my moment to say 
thank you to Robert 
for being my mentor 
for the past five years 
and hopefully for the 
future of my career,” 
Holland added. “I 
think there were even 
moments where I 
improvised and said, 
‘Robert, thank you 
so much. I really ap¬ 
preciate it.’ And when 
you say stuff like that 
to someone you love — even now, think¬ 
ing about it. I’m getting a little choked up 
— the emotions kind of come through.” 

Loss is a mqjor aspect of Peter Parker’s 
journey throughout the comics, which was 
another reason director Watts was excited 
to tackle the “Endgame” fallout in “Far 
from Home.” 

“Losing Uncle Ben, losing Gwen Stacy 


■ I think 
every film 
we make 
heads up 
I where we 
I go in the 
I future.^ 

Kevin Feige 

Marvel president 


... so much of what shapes him as a char¬ 
acter is tied into the people that he cares 
about being lost,” Watts said. “So the fact 
that he’s losing Tony as well allowed us to 
explore some of those iconic Spider-Man 
themes.” 

As the world waits to discover what’s 
next for Marvel (also rumored to include 
a third Spider-Man adventure, perhaps 
sooner than some may expect), Holland is 
simultaneously plotting his acting career 
outside of the franchise. The actor, who 
initially made his name on the London 
stage in the musical “Billy Elliot” and 
delivered a critically acclaimed film debut 
in the 2012 disaster drama “The Impos¬ 
sible,” recently wrapped a pair of indies 
and several voice roles. 

He has a whopping six films slated 
for release over the next 12 months, 
including a voiceover role in Universal’s 
“The Voyage of Doctor Dolittle,” star¬ 
ring Downey, and the lead in Netfiix’s 
“The Devil All the Time,” produced by 
Holland’s “Far from Home” co-star Jake 
Gyllenhaal. 

He’ll also reunite with “Endgame” 
filmmakers Joe and Anthony Russo for 


the drama “Cherry,” about an Iraq war 
veteran grappling with PTSD and opioid 
addiction. 

“He turns to drugs and becomes a bank 
robber,” Holland said of his character. 
“And for me, it’s a very exciting prospect 
because it’s a very different role to any¬ 
thing I’ve done before.” 

Still, Holland admits the transition from 
Marvel’s massive productions to smaller- 
scale films has been challenging. 

“You can get so spoiled when you make 
these big movies,” said Holland. “I felt that 
a little bit this year. ‘Devil All the Time’ 
is a really small little indie movie with a 
wonderful director, Antonio Campos. And I 
was on set like, ‘Why is this taking so long? 
What’s going on here?’ You get spoiled 
when you have a crew of 500 people and 12 
cameras and anything’s possible.” 

As Holland pauses to consider what else 
might come next, he reveals one genre 
he’s especially keen to try. 

“Part of me would really love to do a 
funny movie,” he said. “I think I’m a pretty 
funny person, and I think it would be fun to 
do. I just love challenges, me. I don’t want 
to do the same thing twice.” 
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WEEKEND: VIDEO GAMES 


UBER SATISFYING 

Upcoming Neo Cab examines the gamification of life 


By Todd Martens 

Los Angeles Times 

G ames, multiple companies at this year’s Elec¬ 
tronic Entertainment Expo (E3) told us, are for 
everyone. Fine, but only because anyone who 
says they don’t play games is lying. After all, 
game-like tricks are often required to simply get through 
the day. And technology is only making it worse. 

Maybe you struck a pose for the sole purpose of get¬ 
ting Instagram likes — the very act of winning approval. 
Perhaps you used a dating app and swiped left or right, a 
tactic more akin to choosing a character than a partner. 

Or what about that time you gave an Uber or a Lyft 
driver a three-star rating, forgetting that these are 
actual people probably struggling to pay rent rather than 
trained professionals? You’re essentially playing with 
their livelihoods. 

Have you ever wondered what your own Uber or Lyft 
rating is, curious if your personality warrants a high 
score? 

Whether you know where the X or B button is on a 
controller is irrelevant — you play games. The problem 
is, the video game industry too often seems disinterested 
in this, designing for a select group of button-pressing 
experts rather than, well, for everyone. 

But occasionally, a game gets it completely right. 

Neo Cab was the most perfect demo I played at E3 this 
year, a game designed not just with the sort of clean and 
simple choice-based interface that could be grasped by 
many, but also calling attention to the mini emotional 
mind games that occupy — and wreak havoc on — our 
day. 

In a sci-fi noir setting, Neo Cab explores the delicate 
and perilous balance of managing our happiness while 
also analyzing how it’s affected and shaped by others. 
The backdrop is a tech-obsessed world that breeds self¬ 
ishness at best and dehumanization at worst. 

And it’s one that feels dangerously close to reality. The 
main character, Lina, works essentially as a near-future 
Uber or Lyft driver. She has to find a way to maintain a 
perfect five-star rating while also managing her emo¬ 
tional health. 


The game, due later this year for home computers and 
Nintendo Switch, dials into the anxieties surrounding our 
current social and economic climate, imagining a time 
when the haves and the have-nots are divided among 
those with jobs and those trapped in the gig-economy 
lifestyle championed by ride-share services such as Uber 
and Lyft. There’s an underlying mystery — your friend 
is missing — but the game’s core conundrum concerns 
Lina’s well-being. 

Gamification — and how 
game-like systems are seeping 
into our work and personal lives 
— is one of the many themes 
Neo Cab aims to explore, said 
Patrick Ewing, a developer on 
the project. 

“So many players, the minute 
you give them a game system, 
they want to maximize it, right? 
‘Oh, I need five stars. OK, I’m 
going to make all the choices I can make to be a five-star 
driver all the time,’ ” Ewing said on the E3 show floor. 
“That’s Lina’s existence, and that aligns with the player.” 

The twist here is that Lina is wearing a bracelet that 
broadcasts her mood, a color-coded wearable that allows 
the world to see whether she’s green-happy, yellow-con¬ 
tent or just plain miserably angry red, as well as plenty of 
spots in between. “Neo Cab” allows us to see those feel¬ 
ings in real time on a circular “feel-grid.” 

So, yes, it’s possible for Lina to be beloved at her job, 
but is that achievable without placing our hero in some 
sort of emotional hellscape? Sometimes the choices we 
make might seem relatively straightforward. A dude who 
vomits in our car might be worth kicking to the curb for 
a slight dent in our rating, but what to do with the woman 
who coldly looks down upon the main character and talks 
about her as if she doesn’t even exist? 

“We thought it’d be a lot more interesting if we put this 
other pressure on the player,” Ewing said. “You literally 
get a game over if you let people walk over Lina all the 
time. I think it feeds into the gig economy anxiety. The 
more layers we put in between people, the more we start 
to treat people like another piece of software. ‘You’re not 


really there, driver. You’re just part of the app.’” 

It’s ultimately a game, said Ewing, about “what it 
means to be human.” It’s never an untimely topic but 
feels especially of-the-moment today with the recent push 
on social media and elsewhere to be more cognizant of 
our struggles and those of others. Our pop art, too, is get¬ 
ting more comfortable being open with issues concerning 
mental health, as evidenced by multiple music and televi¬ 
sion projects. 

And yet such earnestness stands in contrast with much 
of the tech and swipe and rating-focused apps aimed at 
simplifying our lives. In Neo Cab, Lina’s job is constantly 
in jeopardy due to the rise in automatization and artificial 
intelligence, which puts into constant question her ability 
to maintain a roof over her head. We watch, for instance, 
as her funds decline when she needs to go charge her car 
— realities that may make people uncomfortable if we 
could forever see their emotional state broadcast via a 
bracelet. 

“We wanted to explore what it’s like when people are 
more honest about these things and treat it as something 
real,” Ewing said. “But in many cases people don’t. Some 
of the passengers will get in your car and treat you like a 
robot — treat you like someone who doesn’t have feelings 
and totally disregard that you have this thing. And that’s 
interesting for a choice-based narrative. Am I going to 
stand up for myself and improve my feel-grid but maybe 
tank my rating?” 

And that brings up a whole other head game that Neo 
Cab explores. What sort of anxieties and challenges come 
with being completely emotionally naked to everyone 
we meet, and how does that help, hinder or completely 
overwrite first impressions? 

“If someone’s rude to you, maybe it’s because they are 
having a horrible day — maybe that wasn’t in their con¬ 
trol,” Ewing said. “And maybe if your feel-grid is yellow, 
you can be the bigger person in that moment and give 
them a pass and help turn that around. 

“So there’s some really beautiful rides in this game, 
where your choices and your emotional status help you 
redirect negative energy. It’s like emotional Aikido.” 

Platforms: PC, Nintendo Switch 

Online: neocabgame.com 




More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Visit ancient ruins, enjoy Italian cuisine, smell the fragrant blooms on Lake Garda 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

R oman gifts to western civilization are 
many: arches, roads, plumbing, numer¬ 
als, the republic, to name a few. 

I would add Sirmione. 

The flower-strewn town at the southern tip of 
Italy’s largest lake seems to me the zenith of a re¬ 
sort, gracefully managing and pleasing its tourist 
hordes with the languorous aplomb of one of the 
good Roman emperors. Perhaps Hadrian, who 
from 117 to 138 not only built a wall in Britain 
but ruled over what historian Edward Gibbon 
wrote was the “happiest era of human history.” 



What does one do in Sirmione, just an hour’s 
drive (without traffic) from the U.S. military 
base in Vicenza? Lounge on the hotel dock, read¬ 
ing a novel and repeatedly applying sunscreen. 
Swim in the cool, blue lake, among swans and 
baby ducks, then enjoy the feeling of the water 
evaporating off sun-warmed skin. 

Eat spaghetti with seafood. Drink cold white 
wine and/or Aperol spritzes. Visit ancient ruins. 
Walk through olive groves and fragrant, sun- 
dappled parks. Notice masses of hydrangea, ole¬ 
ander and bougainvillea. Listen to a free concert 
of Elton John and samba songs. Get a massage. 
Take a boat trip. Try to flgure out what your new 
Scottish friends are saying. 

And repeat. 

After spending a week doing that I was im¬ 
pressed at just how civilized, how cultivated the 
resort is. Despite the crowds that line up at the 
gelato shops and All the restaurants, the spacious 
parks and ruins are uncrowded. 

Everything is so clean, so manicured, so 
perfect. Yet the sound of leaf blowers or street 
sweepers never intrudes on that of birdsong or 
lapping waves; all that sweeping, pruning, cut¬ 
ting, collecting and cleaning is apparently done 
without motors. 

One mishap — my dog tore his dewclaw and 
was limping painfully — was handled expertly. 

A veterinarian came to my hotel within an hour, 
clipped off the dangling nail and gave me anti¬ 
biotic gel. She charged 50 euros, apologetically 
explaining, “Because it’s Sunday.” 

Decades ago, Sirmione was a more upscale 
resort like those on Lake Como, and there is a 
flve-star hotel where British Prime Minister 


Theresa May was recently rumored to have 
decamped after she resigned as Conservative 
party leader. But it’s mostly three-star hotels, 
patronized primarily by working- and middle- 
class Italians, Germans and Brits, along with 
numerous day-trippers. As such, it brought to 
the mind of a harried restaurant manager the 
so-called “happiest place on earth.” 

“It’s like Disneyland now,” he said. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 
Twitter:@montgomery nance 



Clockwise from top: 
Summer mornings in 
Sirmione, Italy, are 
usually clear, sunlit and 
supportive of everything 
humans holds dear. 

Seafood, pizza, 
schnitzel and this pasta 
are on the menus at 
Sirmione’s uniformly 
good restaurants. 

Sirmione’s old 
town blooms with 
flowering bushes and 
perfumed paths. One 
of the prettiest is this 
oleander-lined walkway 
into a little park with a 
playground. 

In the early summer, 
ducklings learn the 
ropes in Lake Garda. 

Photos by Nancy Montgomery 
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WEEKEND: TRAVEL 



Pamplona's bullish on San Fermin festival 



Rick SxEVEs/Ricksteves.com 


As the bulls charge down the street in Pamplona, Spain, participants 
run in front of them as long as possible before veering away. 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Le Tour de France 
begins in Brussels 

What takes place in two 
countries, stretches for more 
than 2,000 miles and attracts 
more than 10 million spectators 
in an average year? None other 
than that most famous of all bike 
races. The Tour de France. 

From July 6-28,176 riders will 
battle it out in this legendary 
race first organized back in 1903. 
A number of Le Tour’s standard 
features offer mass appeal and 
pull in crowds well beyond sea¬ 
soned fans of cycle racing. 

This year’s Grand Depart 
will take place in Brussels, the 
second time it will host a start 
since 1958. Day One’s race on 
July 6 is a 120-mile loop that 
traces the routes of classic Flem¬ 
ish races and passes through 
Charleroi; riders start from noon 
at Place Royale and finish by the 
Laeken Castle around 4:45 p.m. 
On the afternoon of July 7, team 
time trials take place on the 
broad streets of Brussels; these 
start and finish at the Atomium. 
The Fan Park at the Place De 
Brouckere offers events, games 
and workshops, along with a big 
screen, from 4 p.m. daily through 
July 7. 

On July 8, racers set off from 
Binche in Belgium and end in 
Epernay, France. A few of the 
other French cities hosting 
stages include Reims and Nancy 
(July 9), Colmar (July 10), Mul- 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




house (July 11), Toulouse (July 
18) and Nimes (July 23). The 
race concludes in its usual spot, 
along Paris’ Champs-Elysees, on 
July 28. Online: letour.fr/en/ 

Stuttgart gets jazzy 

Since its inception in 1994, 
Stuttgart’s annual jazz festival 
had its fair share of superstars, 
and this year’s lineup is no 
exception. Bobby McFerrin, 

Bob Dylan, Chick Corea, Jamie 
Cullum and Sting are among this 
year’s headliners. If you don’t 
already have tickets, it’s probably 
too late, but Jazz Open Stuttgart 
also offers generous amounts of 
free programming. 

The free performances take 
place across three stages. The 
StadtPalais - Museum fur Stutt¬ 
gart, a newly-opened cultural 
venue in the heart of the city. 


ach July, a million revelers pack into 
Pamplona, Spain, for the raucous Festival 
of San Fermin. They come to this proud 
town in the Pyrenees foothills for music, 
fireworks and merrymaking. But most of all, they 
come for the Running of the Bulls, when fearless 
(or foolish) adventurers — called mozos — thrust 
themselves into the path of 
six furious bulls. 

Originally celebrated as 
a saint’s feast day, the festi¬ 
val now runs for nine days, 

July 6-14. Each morning at 
8, the bulls are set loose on 
the city streets with Span¬ 
iards across that nation 
following every twist and 
turn on live television. 

Mozos, like Spanish 
bullfighting aficionados, 
respect the bull. The animal represents power, life, 
the great wild. Ernest Hemingway, who first came 
to the festival in 1923, understood. He wrote that 
he enjoyed watching two wild animals run together 
— one on two legs, the other on four. 

Although they can wear anything, mozos tradi¬ 
tionally dress in white pants and shirts, with red 
bandanas tied around their necks and waists. Two 
legends explain the red-and-white uniform: One 
says it’s to honor San Fermin, a saint (white) who 
was martyred (red); the other says that the runners 
dress like the butchers who began this tradition. 
(The bulls are colorblind, so they don’t care.) 

Every morning, spectators start assembling at 
the crack of dawn. For many, early morning is just 
the tail end of a night of partying. 

As onlookers pack the side alleys, the mozos 
jockey for a favorable position on the street. A good 
run lasts only 15 or 20 seconds. You know you are 
really running with the bull when you feel the 
breath of the animal on your pants. 

Then it’s time, and the sound of a rocket signals 


that the bulls are running. Resembling hundreds of 
pogo sticks, a sea of runners spontaneously begins 
jumping up and down — trying to see the rampag¬ 
ing bulls to time their flight. 

Like a freak wave pommeling a beach, the bulls 
rush through. Big eyes, scrambling bodies, the 
ground quaking. As the bulls charge down the 
street, the mozos scramble to stay out in front of 
the thundering herd, diving out of the way at the 
last possible moment. 

A bull becomes most dangerous when separated 
from the herd. For this reason, a few steers — who 
are calmer and slower — are released with the 
bulls. There’s no greater embarrassment in this 
machismo culture than to think you’ve run with a 
bull, only to realize later that you ran with a steer. 

Then, suddenly, the bulls are gone. People pick 
themselves up, and it’s over. 

Participants drop into a bar immediately after 
the running, have breakfast and watch the rerun of 
the entire spectacle on TV — all 131 seconds of it. 

Each year, dozens of people are gored, trampled 
or otherwise injured during the event. 

It’s fun to follow along in the actual foot- and 
hoof-steps of the participants. From the bull corral 
where the bulls are released to the bullring, the 
route is marked by signs. One of the most hair-rais¬ 
ing points is at the turn into the street named La 
Estafeta, where the running bulls begin heading 
downhill, often losing their balance and sliding 
into the barricades. When the bulls aren’t running. 
La Estafeta is one of the most appealing streets in 
Pamplona, home to some of the best tapas bars. 

When the rollicking festival concludes at mid¬ 
night on July 14, Pamplona’s townspeople congre¬ 
gate in front of City Hall, light candles and sing 
their sad song, “Pobre de Mi:” “Poor me, the Fiesta 
de San Fermin has ended.” 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European travel guide¬ 
books and hosts travel shows on public television and public 
radio. Email him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog 
on Facebook. 




Rick Steves 



AP 


The famed Tour de France begins on Saturday. With seven mountain 
stages and five summit finishes, this year’s Tour de France is the 
highest in the history of the race. Shown are racers in 2017. 


hosts nine of them. Artists repre¬ 
senting a number of genres per¬ 
form at 10 p.m. nightly July 5-13. 
A further five concerts are set 
for the Pavilion auf dem Schloss- 
platz July 5-7. One other free 
performance is at 5 p.m. July 11 
at the Domkirche St. Eberhard, 
where a duet is accompanied by 
readings on tolerance and char¬ 
ity. Online: jazzopen.com 

Crafts market in Trier 

Get a jump on that Christmas 
shopping by checking out the 
high-quality, handmade offerings 
available at Trier, Germany’s an¬ 
nual crafts market this weekend. 

About 130 exhibitors will set 
up shop around the Porta Nigra, 
the largest Roman city gate 
north of the Alps. Smiths, basket 
weavers and other talented 
craftspeople will demonstrate 
their trades at onsite workshops. 
Things to admire and buy here 
include leather bags, wooden 
carvings, ceramic pots and fig¬ 
ures, jewelry, glass ornaments, 
books and plenty of other home 
decor and fashion. Butchers, 
bakers and winemakers also 
sell their edible wares. Children 
might enjoy the free puppet 
shows featuring handmade mari¬ 
onettes offered at the Brunnen- 
hof or having their faces painted. 

The hours of the Handwerker- 
markt are 10 a.m.-7 p.m. July 6 
and 11 a.m.-6 p.m. July 7. Entry 
is free. Online: handwerker- 
markt-trier.de 


Culture, cuisine star 
in Vienna’s film fest 

Since its start nearly three 
decades ago, millions have 
turned out for the Film Festival 
at Vienna’s Rathausplatz, one of 
Europe’s largest free cultural 
festivals. A key to the sum- 
merlong event’s popularity has 
been the universal appeal of its 
offerings, not so much films as 
a mix of mostly pre-recorded 
opera, dance, and contemporary 
popular music performances. 
The artists you might catch a 
glimpse of onscreen this year 
include Amy Winehouse, Sheryl 
Crow, Sting and Eric Clapton; 


shows range from Puccini’s Ma- 
dama Butterfiy performed by the 
Vienna Opera House to a modern 
dance version of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream by The Royal 
Swedish Ballet. 

Showings on the big screen set 
up in front of City Hall start at 
9:30 p.m. through July 7 and kick 
off increasingly earlier as the 
nights grow longer, with the last 
of the showings starting at 8:30 
p.m. Aug. 23-Sept. 1. 

The Children’s Opera Festival 
performs at the City Hall Park 
each Friday at 5 p.m. 

Admission to all events and 
performances is free. Online: 
filmfestival-rathausplatz. at 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 
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The chips and salsa were an excellent starter at Fiesta Mexicana in Mackenbach, Germany, not far from Kaiserslautern. 
The chunky salsa had a good kick and tasted homemade and fresh. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

D uring my first experience eat¬ 
ing at a Mexican restaurant in 
Kaiserslautern, I discovered a 
new flavor. 

Hmmm, what does this chicken enchi¬ 
lada sauce remind me of? It took a second 
— and then it clicked: dog food. The smell 
of an open can of dog food aligned with 
the taste no amount of tequila could rid 
from my mouth. 

What was in the sauce, I can’t say. But 
the owner said his chefs didn’t use cumin 
— a quintessential Mexican spice — in 
order to tone it down for German taste 
buds. 

At Fiesta Mexicana in Mackenbach, one 
of the newer Mexican restaurants in the 
Kaiserslautern area, cumin is in the spice 
rotation, as are other traditional Mexican 
spices, say husband-and-wife owners 
Eduardo Fernandez Garcia and Lydia 
Schamp. 

That stands in contrast to some Ger¬ 
man-style Mexican restaurants in the 
area, where Fernandez was surprised to 
taste mostly curry and tomatoes as the 
dominant flavors, he said. 

Word on the street in Kaiserslautern 
is that Fiesta Mexicana serves the most 
authentic Mexican food in the area. One 
advantage it has over the competition 
— besides the use of cumin in the kitchen 
— is that Garcia is a longtime professional 
chef from Puebla, Mexico. He knows what 
Mexican food tastes like and knows how to 
make it, whether it’s of the more authentic 
variety or American style. 

“We have something for all differ¬ 
ent Mexican cultures from America,” 
Schamp said. 

There are Tex-Mex fqjitas and nachos, 
as well as Southern California-style bur- 
ritos. 

“In California, we add fries to every¬ 
thing,” said Schamp, a German citizen 
whose father is a retired U.S. airman. 

Wrapped up in the Fiesta Mexicana 
version are fries, came asada, cheese, 
guacamole, pico de gallo and sour cream. 
The couple opened the restaurant on 



The El Chilango at Fiesta Mexicana is 
a huge burrito stuffed with homemade 
chorizo, onions, cheese, jalapenos, rice 
and beans. 

Cinco de Mayo in 2017, in the Mackenbach 
sports club next to the village’s soccer 
held and tennis courts. 

They expected a few customers a day 
but have been slammed ever since, by 
a mostly American clientele apparently 
hankering for some real Mexican food. 

Tacos are the most popular item on the 
menu, Schamp said, especially on “Taco 
Tuesday,” when tacos are 2.50 euros 
apiece. 

The tacos were top notch, served more 
like street tacos with the Ailing spread on 
soft corn tortillas — and not the crunchy 
ones. The Nopales taco includes cactus 
strips, a mainstay in Mexican food, I 
learned. 

I also tried the El Chilango — a stuffed 
burrito busting at the seams with ground 
chorizo, potatoes, onions, cheese, jala¬ 
penos, rice and beans, and topped with 
habanero and green guacamole salsa. 

Schamp said they make their own cho¬ 
rizo, since it’s hard to And locally. It had a 
proper flavor — nothing close to dog food. 

Two words of advice for those wanting 
to check out the restaurant: Reservations 
are advised, and be prepared to wait a 
little longer for food and drinks on busy 
nights. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 



Lydia Schamp and Eduardo Fernandez 
Garcia opened Fiesta Mexicana in 
Mackenbach, Germany, about two years 
ago. The couple says theirs is the only 
Mexican-owned and operated restaurant 
in the Kaiserslautern area. 


FIESTA 

MEXICANA 

Location: Jahnstrasse 26, 67686 
Mackenbach, Germany 
Hours: Open 4 p.m. to 10 p.m.; closed 
on Wednesdays. 

Prices: Most main course items are 
under 10 euros; a few range from 
11.50 euros (quesadilla fqjita) to 14.50 
euros (fqjita with two kinds of meat). 
English menu: Yes. 

Clientele: Mostly American 

InfSmationfcall (-f 49) (0)6374 3924 
and check Facebook for information 
on special events. 
www.facebook.com/FiestaMexi- 
canaMackenbach 
Note: Reservations highly recom¬ 
mended; cash (euros) only. Closed for 
summer vacation July 10-24. 

— Jennifer H. Svan 


S’morte by any 
other name is 
still very sweet 

By Bonnie S. Benwick 

The Washington Post 

Welcome to the Summer of S’mores! 
Or so it has been proclaimed by the 
media. The assessment is based on 
new items such as s’mores-crafted 
mochi ice cream pods; Starbucks Gold¬ 
en S’mores coffee blend with “notes” 
of marshmallow and graham and an 
earlier-released S’mores Frappuccino, 
natch; Dan Whalen’s puffy-jacketed 
“S’mores!” cookbook (Workman); 
also, the Target S’mores Caddy, a 
plastic case designed for ferrying your 
marshmallows, your graham cracW 
packs and your 1.55-ounce Hershey’s 
milk chocolate bars; no room for wire 
hangers, fyi. 

Which brings us to the S’mores 
Torte, which sounds awfully highfalu¬ 
tin. But the term is accurate, because a 
torte is a kind of cake made with little 
or no flour, and its texture is denser 
than your typical cake. Here, the gra¬ 
ham crackers are reduced to a fairly 
fine crumb, stirred into the melted- 
butter-and-chocolate mix with sugar, 
egg and the marshmallows, which 
must be of the mini variety. 

As you can imagine, this torte 
(s’morte?) smells pretty wonderful as it 
bakes. You must wait until it has cooled 
to almost room temperature. We liked 
how this set and sliced up best after 
the torte, still in its pan, chilled in the 
refrigerator. 


S’MORES TORTE 


Ingredients 

8 tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted 
butter 

3 Hershey’s milk chocolate bars 
(1.55 ounces each), broken into pieces 

73 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

3 large eggs, at room temperature 
and lightly beaten 

About 8 ounces plain graham crack¬ 
ers, crushed to crumbs (generous 2 
cups) 

About 3 ounces (1V 2 cups) mini 
marshmallows 

Directions 

Preheat the oven to 350 degrees. 
Grease an 8-inch springform pan or 
cake layer pan that’s at least 2 inches 
deep with cooking oil spray. Line the 
bottom with a round of parchment 
paper and then grease the surface of 
the paper, as well. 

Place the butter in a small saucepan 
over medium heat; once it’s half melt¬ 
ed, add the chocolate. Cook, stirring, 
until both are fully melted and the 
mixture is smooth and glossy. Remove 
from the heat. 

Stir in the sugar and vanilla extract, 
then stir in the beaten eggs until no 
trace of yolk or whites remains. Add 
the graham cracker crumbs and 
marshmallows, stirring until evenly 
distributed. Scrape into the cake pan, 
spreading the batter evenly. Bake 
(middle rack) for 35 minutes, until the 
edges are browned and set; the center 
should be puffed and will jiggle a bit. 

Cool in the pan for 20 minutes, dur¬ 
ing which time the center of the cake 
will flatten out, then run a round-edged 
knife around the edges to loosen the 
cake. Let cool for an additional 15 min¬ 
utes more before serving or storing. 

If desired, serve with a dollop of 
marshmallow fluff, or slightly sweet¬ 
ened whipped cream. 
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A sailboat passes by on the Wannsee, a lake in the southwest corner of Berlin. 


By Matt McKinney 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

I t was only after my son turned 
his back to the water and jumped 
off the 5-meter platform, his 
arms reaching into space, his legs 
flying up and over in an inversion that 
rang alarm bells deep in my Dad brain, 
that I realized he was attempting a 
backflip from high above the Muggel- 
see, Berlin’s largest lake. 

This was a new trick — we’re not 
really a backflipping kind of family 
— and there was just enough time for 
me to think about travel insurance and 
why 13-year-old boys seem drawn to 
risk like moths to a blowtorch before he 
splashed into the lake, mostly upright. 

Emergency averted, I took the long 
view: As long as no one ends up in a 
body cast, throwing ourselves into 
summer is why we’re here, right? 

My wife and I took our two sons to 
Berlin in early August hoping to catch 
some of the city’s summertime vibe. 

During the fall of 2016, we’d spent 
part of a sabbatical in the city. The 
beaches were closed for the season by 
the time we showed up, the paddle- 
boards slid up into the rafters and 
pleasure boats marooned in winter 
storage. The feeling that we had missed 
something became more evident as 
weeks passed. 

That autumn was blustery, and yet 
whenever we researched our Berlin 
neighborhood online, images popped 
up of sandy beaches, lakeside resorts 
and people lounging in swimsuits or 
skipping across the Muggelsee on a 
windsurfer. “Next time,” we began 
saying. 

That turned out to be last August, 
and by then we had a short list of 
beaches, lakes and rivers to see. 

Like Duluth, Minn., you can’t see the 
ocean from the German capital, but 
you can drive there in a boat. The city 


is landlocked, but coursing through its 
center and spiraling away from it are 
waterways that carry freight, passen¬ 
gers, tourists like us and all manner 
of watercraft. Berlin contains more 
bridges than Venice, about 120 miles of 
canals and rivers and a vibrant boating 
scene. The canals that crisscross the 
German capital eventually link up to 
the country’s m^or rivers: the Rhine, 
Elbe, Danube and Main. Thousands 
more miles of canals and rivers con¬ 
nect from neighboring countries, mak¬ 
ing it possible to spend weeks exploring 
Europe by water or venture to the 
North Sea. 

We weren’t planning a voyage of 
that magnitude, not this time anyway. 
The city was our destination., and we 
started at a beach. 

The Strandbad (literal translation: 
“beach bath”) Friedrichshagen sits on 
the north edge of the Muggelsee, not 
far from the apartment we rented that 
gray autumn of 2016. 

The beach couldn’t have been a more 
apt choice for our tale-of-two-seasons 
view of Berlin. The last time we had 
been there, it was winter. An ice rink 
covered the sand. Our hockey-loving 
sons skated quick laps before we re¬ 
treated to a nearby cafe for hot drinks. 

This time, temperatures soared past 
90 degrees as we staked out a shady 
spot near the water. A few minutes 
later we had a happy surprise: A boy 
who recognized our sons from their 
time at the public school in Friedrich¬ 
shagen two years ago introduced him¬ 
self They swam out to the high-dive 
platforms at the end of a dock extend¬ 
ing from the beach. The backflipping 
soon got underway. 

We watched from the shore mostly, 
lulled into complacency by our order 
of curry wurst and radler beer (beer 
mixed with a lemon carbonated bever¬ 
age) that we got from the Strandbad 


cafe. The cafe’s simple menu — three 
types of sausage, French fries and 
drinks — belied how accommodating 
this simple beach was. 

Everything needed for a day of 
swimming was here: an outdoor 
shower, bathrooms and changing 
rooms, picnic tables, some taller tables 
with umbrellas, a grass patch where 
families with babies stretched out on 
blankets, and more sand. A nice-look¬ 
ing bar next to the cafe wasn’t open 
yet. Tied up to the dock was a rentable 
houseboat. Every few minutes, another 
customer of the paddleboard rental 
business voyaged out onto the lake. 

The whole scene was so inviting 
that we weren’t too surprised when 
a wedding party set up on half of the 
beach, the bride and groom decked out 
in formalwear as their guests lingered 
under a party tent. In a city flush with 
historic churches, castles and parks, 
they chose this, I thought. Well played. 

Something clicked as we watched 
boats make their way across the water 
that day at the beach. The next day we 
headed to Berlin’s center, hoping to 
find a tour boat. 

This is about the most touristy 
thing you can do in Berlin, other than 
wander under the Brandenburg Gate, 
but it’s a simple way to see some of the 
city’s iconic architecture. 

The one-hour-or-so tour journeyed 
up and back on the Spree, the river that 
passes through Berlin’s heart. It has an 
industrial feel, but that’s changing. City 
residents have pushed the local govern¬ 
ment to clean up a portion of the river 
for swimming. The Flussbad (“river 


bath”) project would use natural filtra¬ 
tion to clean the water and re-create 
the swimming areas that once existed 
there. 

Swimming was on our minds the day 
of the boat tour, mostly because it was 
another scorcher. We sat under umbrel¬ 
las on the deck while our tour opera¬ 
tor switched from German to English 
to talk about the buildings easing by, 
sometimes throwing in jokes that 
had a well-worn feel. (He explained 
that a church’s spire was topped by 
an antenna: “That’s because God has 
internet.”) 

The boys liked the comfortable 
chairs, and a waiter swept past several 
times with cool drinks, but even the 
city’s magnificent architecture wasn’t 
enough to win me over. We needed a 
boat — without a tour guide, one that 
would stop long enough for a swim. We 
needed our own boat. 

We headed to the Wannsee, in the 
southwest comer of Berlin. The lake is 
home to sandy beaches, rowing clubs, 
marinas stocked with sailboats and 
lakeside homes for the wealthy, with 
boathouses the size of Minneapolis 
bungalows. 

If the Wannsee sounds familiar, how¬ 
ever, it’s likely for its dark past. It was 
in this privileged and beautiful envi¬ 
ronment that leaders of Nazi Germany 
met to lay their plans for genocide. The 
lakeside villa where they held their 
Wannsee Conference is a memorial 
and museum, one of the many ways 
that modern-day Germany ensures 
that people don’t forget the past. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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We had come to enjoy our¬ 
selves on the lake, but we first 
spent a quiet hour sitting at a pic¬ 
nic table overlooking the water 
near the villa and its memorial. 

Then we went to the rental 
boat office nearby, and after 
brief instructions, we hopped 
aboard our vessel. Anyone who’s 
spent time in a recreational fish¬ 
ing boat would have felt at home. 
Our “cruiser” came with a 9.8- 
horsepower outboard, a steering 
wheel and a simple map showing 
us a route we could take around 
a large island. 

It was early evening when 
we started out, a bit cooler than 
midday, and the light was just 
beginning to turn a golden hue as 
we approached the first real sight 
on our boat tour: Pfaueninsel, or 
Peacock Island. Today it’s a na¬ 
ture reserve and park accessible 
by ferry, but it was once a private 
playground for kings who built a 
castle and then stocked the island 
with a menagerie that included 
kangaroos, bears, alligators, cha¬ 
meleons and peacocks. Peacocks 
still wander the interior, hence 
the name, but the other animals 
long ago became the first inhab¬ 
itants of the Berlin Zoo. 

It was while passing the island 
that we encountered a German 
tradition unlike any American 
custom. A sailboat, maybe 200 
yards away, glided by with an 
elderly man at the helm. It wasn’t 
until he passed that we realized 
he was sailing naked, a fact that 
brought hoots of laughter from 
our sons. He wouldn’t be the 
last naked boat operator we saw 
that day; to the Germans this is 
a natural way to experience the 
outdoors. 

We were halfway around the 
island when we passed under 
the Glienicke Bridge, connect¬ 
ing Potsdam and Berlin. During 
the Cold War, this bridge was a 
key link between East Germany 
and West Berlin and became a 
preferred spot for the exchange 
of captured spies. The “Bridge 
of Spies” was dramatized in the 
2015 Steven Spielberg movie 
starring Tom Hanks and is 
perhaps best known as the spot 
where U-2 pilot Francis Gary 
Powers was released by his 
Soviet captors in exchange for an 
East German spy. 

We had left most of the boat 
traffic behind in the Havel River, 
so I relented as my sons begged 
to drive. 

“It was really fun because you 
couldn’t really crash,” said the 
13-year-old later. 

“You could, but it was hard,” 
said the 11-year-old. 

Fortunately, neither of them 
crashed as they expertly steered 
us through the rest of the canal. 
In this quiet stretch, a wooded 
forest lined both sides of the 
water, broken here and there 
by a simple house and, once, a 
canal-side restaurant that looked 
like a great place to kill a few 
hours. We emerged back on the 
Wannsee, almost done with our 
lap around the island. 

Taking a cue from some of the 
other sailors, our sons stripped 
down and hopped into the lake 
for a swim on our final full day 
in Berlin. 

The sun was now dropping. A 
sailboat slipped past us, its sail 
glowing orange with the last light 
of the day. 

This summertime Berlin 
thing? We could get used to it. 



Restaurants 



Hotels 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraKe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr-09641 9369-0 
www.hotelboehm.de 


Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments , 

HotTub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


p u n m a q 


Vollmoellerstrasse 5 • 70563 
VAIHINGEN - STUTTGART 

BOOK TODAY 0711 730 2300 



STAY 



Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 
Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 
E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 
Tel.:-1-49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 
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Come 

Tours allow visitors 
a better look than ever 
at Korean truce village 

By Joseph Ditzler 
Stars and Stripes 

Y OU don’t have to be leader of the free 
world to visit Panmunjom — the 
truce village in the Demilitarized 
Zone where President Donald 
Trump shook hands with Kim Jong Un of 
North Korea on June 30. 

Numerous tour groups provide opportu¬ 
nities to see the spot where the three-year 
Korean War ended with an armistice in 1953. 
Tour companies in the private sector abound, 
along with military operations like the Force 
Support Squadron at Osan Air Base and 
Discover Seoul, a contract tour operator at 
Dragon Hill Lodge at Yongsan Garrison. 

A trip to Panmunjom — the area around 
the historic U.N.-blue buildings is officially 
known as the Joint Security Area — is a bit 
different than it was just a year ago. That’s 
because South Korean authorities lessened 
the tight choreography around personal visits 
as part of their bid to reach some form of nor¬ 
mal relations with their northern neighbors. 

For example, guards on either side of the 
line demarking the boundary between North 
Korea and South Korea no longer carry side- 
arms. Visitors have a little more opportunity 
to walk the area, although closely monitored. 

Past images from Panmunjom depicted 
lean, ramrod-straight, uniformed guards 
from South Korea in mirror shades, stone¬ 
faced, arms at sides and fists clenched in a 
“ready” posture borrowed from taekwondo. 

Standing only yards away, their opposite 
numbers stared back, unimpressed, from the 
authoritarian North Korea. 

The atmosphere today at the remote, sur¬ 
real compound surrounded by rice paddies 
and wilderness is much more relaxed than 
it was before the South in May reopened its 
side for public tours. 

Our escort from US. Forces Korea said 
that only visitors and guards from one side 
are in that small but historically heavy area 
at a time. Neither side coordinates with the 
other; it just seems to work out that way. 

Eight tour groups from the South pass 
daily through the area. Tour groups from 
the North are visible to those from the South, 
awaiting their opportunity to walk around 
the area, and with luck you might glimpse a 
line of North Korean troops moving in forma¬ 
tion with an arm-swinging gait. 

You can’t visit the JSA on your own (check¬ 
points lie between the highway and your des¬ 
tination), but tours can be arranged online. 
Discover Seoul, for instance, runs tours from 
the Dragon Hill Lodge at Yongsan Garrison 
every Thursday and Saturday for $89 per 
person. Seats are limited, so book in advance, 
and bring your military ID or passport. 

That tour leaves at 7:40 a.m. and returns 
at 3:30 p.m., and in addition to the JSA also 
includes a stop at the third infiltration tunnel. 


see the DMZ 
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A South Korean soldier stands in front of the Military Demarcation Line in the Joint Security 
Area on May 29. A North Korean tour group can be seen on the roof in the background. 


a walk along 870 feet of a tunnel dug 240 feet 
underground by the North Koreans years 
ago as a means of infiltrating troops into the 
South. 

The tour also stops at a South Korean hill¬ 
top observation post with a good view of the 
opposing side. It also includes the Dorasan 
train station, the northernmost station in 
South Korea along the rail line that once con¬ 
nected the two countries. 

The tour company operates a separate 
half-day tour that omits the JSA and includes 
only the tunnel, observation post and train 
station. It leaves the Dragon Hill Lodge at 
7:50 a.m. and returns at 1 p.m. 

Our trip north by expressway took us past 
the Seoul skyline, where every skyscraper 
seems to sprout a crane. The city skyline 
eventually gives way to residential towers. 

On the way to a vestige of a crippling war, 
the passing scenery illustrates the economic 
progress the South has made in the interven¬ 
ing 66 years, and what’s at stake if the peace 
does not hold. 

We exit onto a bridge and a checkpoint, 
where we’re given a desultory wave-through 
after an ID check. The asphalt turns to 
dirt and the narrow road passes through 
shrubland, forested hills and rough wooden 
signage for Army ranges. 

After 20 minutes, we arrive at the visitors’ 
center, where we transfer onto a tour bus 
after a bathroom break, a walk through the 
second-fioor DMZ museum and an introduc¬ 
tory video in an air-conditioned auditorium. 

The video pushes an optimistic outlook for 
normal ties between North and South. It’s 
composed mostly of outtakes from the inter- 
Korean summit of April 2018, when South 
Korean President Moon Jae-in and North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un met at the Joint 
Security Area for talks, handshakes and 
photo ops. 



Joseph DiTZLER/Stars and Stripes 


A visiting U.S. soldier photographs the North 
Korean side of the conference room May 29 
where authorities form the North and South 
sometimes meet in the DMZ. 


After the video, we sign forms acknowledg¬ 
ing that despite the good feelings all around, 
this is still a place where things could rapidly 
go sideways. We also agree to do nothing the 
North Koreans might use to their advantage 
as propaganda, such as making faces or hand 
gestures. 

From the visitors’ center, a short bus ride 
takes us through a gap in a substantial fence 
topped with serious razor wire and then 
another mile to the JSA. The fence marks 
the southern limit of the 2 y 2 -mile-wide, 
160-mile-long DMZ. Beyond the fence are 
wilderness and rice paddies cultivated by 
the residents of Taesong-dong, also known as 
“Freedom Village,” the only South Korean 
population center inside the DMZ. 

Its North Korean counterpart sits less than 
a mile away on the other side and is visible 
from the South’s observation post. It’s been 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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A tree planted by North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Un and South 
Korean leader Moon Jae-in is 
visible on tours of the Joint 
Security Area. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Several tour companies in 
South Korea offer trips to 
the Joint Security Area in 
the Demilitarized Zone. 
Tours are available through 
Discover Seoul at its 
counter in the Dragon Hill 
Lodge, Yongsan Garrison. 

TIMES 

Most tours to the DMZ are 
daylong, round trips; a half¬ 
day trip skips the JSA but 
stops at the tunnel, obser¬ 
vation post, DMZ museum 
and the train station. 

COSTS 

Trips advertised at aggre¬ 
gates sites like TripAdvi- 
sor run from about $50 to 
$90. Discover Seoul lists its 
DMZ excursion at $89 and 
its half-day trip at $50. The 
51st Force Support Squad¬ 
ron at Osan Air Base offers 
a half-day DMZ and Tunnel 
No. 3 tour on Saturdays in 
July with a guide and buffet 
lunch for $45. 

FOOD 

None available at the site, 
although some tours offer 
a stop for lunch (at your 
expense) or for shopping. 

INFORMATION 

Discover Seoul operates 
from Yongsan Garrison 
in Seoul. Its DSN number 
is 315-738-2222; website: 
www.discoverseoultours. 
com. It’s open 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m., seven days a week. 
Osan services can be 
reached by phone at DSN 
315-784-4254. 

— Joseph Ditzler 
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dubbed “Propaganda Village” 
because it’s believed to be largely 
vacant and just for show. 

At the South side of the JSA 
rise the Peace and Freedom 
buildings, further expressions of 
goodwill. Visitors pass through 
the Freedom House, preceded by 
a squad of South Korean soldiers 
trooping out in a column as if 
changing the guard. 

More sites are available than 
were previously, but you still 
may not roam freely, and the 
guards are there to keep their 
guests from crossing the line. 

They position themselves 
facing the tourists, who have 
a few minutes outside before 
being ushered into one of three 
one-story blue buildings with 
a conference room and a table 
situated so the demarcation line 
runs lengthwise down its center. 
One side. South Korea, the other. 
North Korea. These are the 
T-buildings, where face-to-face 
meetings take place between 
representatives from both sides. 

This setting triggers the selfie 
urge in even the most restrained 
individual. The guards block the 
door leading into North Korea 
proper, but visitors have a few 
minutes to lollygag on that side of 
the room before a terse, barked 
command prompts us to file back 
into the sunshine. 

Still buzzing from our foray 
into North Korea, our visit af¬ 
terward is anticlimactic but still 
memorable. 

Our hosts point out the tree 
planted by Kim and Moon 
and the extension to a wooden 
walkway where the two leaders 
passed a few minutes in private 
conversation over tea. Several 
yards south of the line, a monu¬ 
ment stands to a South Korean 
soldier killed during a firefight as 
a visiting Soviet citizen defected 
across the line in November 
1984. Three North Korean sol¬ 
diers were also killed. 

The walk from Freedom 
House to the T-buildings, past 
the memorial tree to the catwalk 
and back to the soldier’s memo¬ 
rial were added in May when the 
South resumed the tours. 

After the tour, the bus re¬ 
turns past the rice paddies and 
the DMZ fence to the visitors’ 
center, where, alas, the gift shop 
that once sold mementoes like 
bits of DMZ barbed wire. North 
Korean wine and a JSA Lego set 
is no more. There is a nice tank 
display, though. 

Unlike sites dedicated to 
events lost to living memory, a 
trip to the DMZ puts the visitor 
at the plexus of current events on 
the Korean Peninsula. Just don’t 
expect a personal greeting by 
Kim Jong Un. 

ditzler.joseph@stripes.com 
Twitter: @JosephDitzler 



Left: The Kitchen Del Vino in 
Pyeongtaek, South Korea, offers 
an English menu and a relaxing 
atmosphere. 

Photos by Matthew Keeler 
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The Kitchen Del Vino’s 
Mushroom Cream Risotto is 
topped with three varieties of 
mushrooms and satisfied a 
three-year itch. 


After Hours: Korea 


By Matthew Keeler 
Stars and Stripes 

I t was 2015 the last time I was here in South 
Korea, in the city of Uijeongbu, and got my 
first taste of an Italian mushroom risotto at a 
local restaurant. 

That same year, our family relocated to Fort 
Bragg, N.C., and wasted little time searching for 
a restaurant that served that same great dish 
just the way we found it in Uijeongbu. We found 
several basic Italian restaurants but nearly all 
offered only the basics: pizza, pasta and variety of 
wines. 

Returning to the peninsula nearly five years 
later, my wife and I were excited to find an Italian 
menu nearby that offered our favorite choice. 

The Kitchen Del Vino, just outside of the 
Pyeongtaek train station, or AK Plaza as most 
people refer to it, is an extremely convenient 
Italian bistro that should be on everyone’s radar 
during their stay in Korea. 

Owner and chef Kim Gwang Sub mastered his 
French and Italian cooking during a decade at 
the Ritz-Carlton hotel in Seoul. The Ritz has since 
closed and reopened as the Le Meridien. 

Kim opened this relaxing, one-of-a-kind restau¬ 
rant seven years ago. 

The Kitchen has a simple seven-page menu 
offering various styles of salad, pasta, pizza, steak 
and desserts in both English and Korean. Nearly 
a dozen different beers are available, along with 
house wine, and dozens more varieties of fancier 
wine from around the globe if your pockets are 
deep enough. His most expensive bottle, a French 
vintage, will set you back 290,000 won (about 
$250). 

Don’t be alarmed, though; his food was deli¬ 
cious and is reasonably affordable (minus the 
overpriced steaks) for anyone looking for a great 
meal with friends or loved ones. 

During my visit, an American couple celebrat¬ 
ed their wedding anniversary at The Kitchen 
and were very pleased with their salad and pizza. 
They chose The Kitchen over all the other options 
in the city based on online reviews and word of 


THE KITCHEN 
DELVING 

Location: 2F Rodeostar, 291-2, Pyeongtaek- 
dong, Pyeongtaek-si, Gyeonggi-do, or GPS 
36.992056,127.089497 
Hours: 4:00 p.m. to 1 a.m.; closed Mondays 
Prices: Entrees range from 13,000-20,000 
won; desserts, about 6,000 won; and steaks, 
49,000 won 
Dress: Casual 

Directions: Less than a 5-minute walk from 
Pyeongtaek Station, or AK Plaza. 
Information: 031-658-2323 

— Matthew Keeler 


mouth, they said. 

I knew exactly what I wanted just from the first 
page of the menu, the mushroom cream risotto 
(15,000 won). Topped with at least three varieties 
of mushrooms, this was a delight after waiting 
more than three years to find. 

My wife had the seafood cream pasta, which 
included shrimp, clams and scallops. The season¬ 
ing was spot-on and even when she thought she 
was full, she refused to let any go to waste. 

We also ordered a tiramisu to share, and when 
the English-speaking waiter brought it to our 
table, the chef personally brought along some 
complimentary ice cream topped with espresso. 
What a great-tasting combo. The tiramisu left me 
wanting more and the espresso topping on the ice 
cream is a must for anyone who has to have their 
morning cup every day. 

For 42,000 won (about $36), my wife and I had 
a great experience in this quiet little bistro and 
see ourselves returning next time we are craving 
the cuisine. For those with picky eaters, the owner 
was kind enough to allow me to get our daughter a 
kid’s meal from around the corner. 

keeler.matthew@stripes.com 



The perfectly seasoned Seafood 
Cream Pasta includes shrimp, 
clams and scallops. 



The Kitchen Del Vino’s delicious 
tiramisu wiil leave you wanting 
more, in the best way. 



Ice cream covered in espresso 
makes a delightful dessert. 
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By Andrea Sachs 

The Washington Post 

E ric Martin and Kent Johnson 
found inspiration in the offen¬ 
sive. Four years ago, the pair 
launched Black & Abroad, an 
online travel and lifestyle platform for 
African Americans. The site 
features crowdsourced tips 
and insights for more than 120 
countries, including many des¬ 
tinations not known for being 
minority friendly. The Atlanta 
business partners recast the 
racist taunt “Go back to Africa” 
as a call to visit the land of 
their ancestors. 

Martin and Johnson un¬ 
veiled the project in April. 

The campaign’s ultimate goal 
is to galvanize blacks to visit 
the continent and to draw the diaspora 
closer. The company organizes several 
Africa trips a year to countries including 
Ghana, Senegal and South Africa. The 
Washington Post recently sat down with 
Martin to discuss the website and the 
new initiative. 

The Washington Post: What motivat¬ 
ed you and Kent to create the website? 

Martin: Kent and I travel, but we 
wouldn’t see ourselves reflected in the 
research or the reviews of the destina¬ 
tion. Black Americans spend upward of 
$63 billion annually on travel. But there 
wasn’t much identity-based representa¬ 
tion. There are destinations that are no¬ 
torious for not being the nicest to people 
of color. Russia is one of them; China 
is another. A lot of people feel more 
comfortable when they see themselves 
in these particular destinations. That 
identity-based recognition was what we 
were looking for. 


How does the website fill the gap in 
information? 

We created a platform where people 
can go and write about their experiences 
in these different countries. Both myself 
and my business partner are black 
men, but there are different types of 
black travelers. There are single moms 
who travel with children, gay 
couples, single dads and dis¬ 
abled travelers. We just wanted 
to cover a niche of people and 
supply them with information. 

Where do you find the 
content? 

We opened our site up to the 
general public. It’s consumer- 
driven; people on the ground, 
their own pictures, their own 
experiences. Since our incep¬ 
tion in April 2015, we’ve seen 
representation in over 120 countries on 
all seven continents. 

Can you provide an example of a 
post? 

We had one woman who went to China 
and she took a picture of this Chinese 
woman who was fascinated with the 
braids in her hair. There was this huge 
group of Chinese women fascinated with 
the texture. Some of the people in our 
community were offended by it; others 
embraced it. Obviously, if there is a ho¬ 
mogenous group of people living in the 
country, they’re not familiar with seeing 
this type of hair or this type of person. 
They are going to be fascinated by it. 

The opposition was saying that there is a 
way to respectfully satisfy your curios¬ 
ity without going up and touching it. It 
definitely attracts controversial topics. 

Can black travelers help break 
stereotypes? 

They all think we’re basketball stars. 
You are black and tall, so you’re automati¬ 


cally a basketball player or an actor. Or 
you’re a rapper. Exposure helps to dispel 
those stereotypes. The more they see 
us in these places, the more it becomes 
normal. 

Which countries are the most chal¬ 
lenging for African Americans? 

Russia is one of them. But a couple of 
weeks ago, we posted a (photo of a) guy 
who was in Moscow, a young brother. 

He was wearing his Black & Abroad 
merchandise and took a picture outside 
the Kremlin. A girl messaged us right 
after that and said that photo helped 
her decide where to study abroad. She 
wanted to go to Russia but had a little bit 
of trepidation because of its reputation. 
And now that she saw that he came back 
in one piece, she can think about doing 
it herself All it takes is one. Madrid was 
one place known for blatant racism, so 
we worked with the tourism office and 
had a whole Black & Abroad experi¬ 
ence there. Those small efforts help to 
overturn popular misconceptions about 
certain places. 

Have you experienced prejudice 
while traveling? 

The most racism I receive is in the 
U.S., hands down, especially as of late. 
Traveling abroad has been a refuge for 
me. It’s been therapeutic because I am 
able to just be and not have to worry 
about whether I might get pulled over or 
mistaken for this person or that person. 
It’s very different, which is why we en¬ 
courage travel to the African continent. 

What inspired the “Go Back to 
Africa” campaign? 

“Go back to Africa” appears online 
about 5,000 times a month. We set out to 
subvert that bigoted phrase and make it 
something that people of color embrace. 
We are trying to take that term and make 
it into something that we actually do. 


What are some common mispercep¬ 
tions African Americans have about 
Africa? 

There is a disconnect between African 
Americans and the continent of Africa. A 
lot of the narratives we’re fed about the 
continent are not the best: It’s disease- 
ridden, it’s Ebola, it’s not safe. There is 
this divide between African Americans 
and Africans, because we often project 
that same narrative onto them. But a lot 
of us have never been before. 

When you say “Go back to Africa,” 
which country are you talking about? 
Because there are 54 countries on the 
continent. We partnered with FBC/SIX 
to create a one-minute video about 
the campaign and to show people that 
there is nothing antagonistic about the 
continent where everything originated. 
Africa is the heartbeat of the rest of the 
world. It supplies the resources, it sup¬ 
plies the culture, a lot of things origi¬ 
nated on the continent and now we treat 
it like a wasteland. 

How does the project work? 

The goal is to crowdsource images of 
black people enjoying themselves in each 
of the 54 countries. On the website, each 
country has its own category of images 
that are being added in real time. 

What has the response been? 

People have been saying, “Where 
has this been the whole time?” There’s 
a heightened awareness of who you are 
these days, because of the divisiveness. 

It helps to empower us to become more 
comfortable with who we are: Yes, I 
will go back to Africa! I will go back to 
beauty, amazing waterways, the longest 
rivers in the world, the most beautiful 
mountain ranges, the best game drives 
anyone could ask for. I will go back to 
those things, because that’s the beauty I 
am from. 



Travel website Black & Abroad encourages African Americans to visit such ancestral countries as Ghana and Senegal through a project called “Go Back to Africa.’ 

Courtesy of Eric Martin 
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AP photo 

This March 2017 photo provided by Hinda Mandell shows a “Jewish Heart” that Mandell hung at the Waad Hakolel Cemetery in Rochester, N.Y, which was desecrated as part 
of a string of vandalisms in Jewish cemeteries. Knitters and crocheters call it yarn bombing — using crafts to make political statements, or maybe just to lift people’s spirits. 


‘Yarn bombers’ use knitting and crocheting to make a political statement 


By Natalie Pompilio 

Associated Press 

essie Hemmons did her 
public “yam bomb- 
^ ing” in 2009, crocheting 

J a 12-inch cozy around a 
bike rack in downtown 
Philadelphia. It was small 
but colorful, tangible. Most 
who walked past probably 
didn’t even notice it. 

Her more recent works in the city have 
been harder to miss: the words “TIME’S 
UP” in white letters on a 4-by-3-foot black 
background affixed to a wall; a pink bikini 
atop the business suit of a larger-than- 
life statue of a late politician known for 
brutish behavior; a quote from “Game 
of Thrones’” Daenerys Targaryen, “The 
next time you raise a hand to me will be 
the last time you have hands,” hung on a 
wall in pink letters on a green, 6-by-6-foot 
background. 

“It started as something I felt I could do 
to insert a certain femaleness or womanli¬ 
ness into street art. I didn’t have to make 
street art as men were doing it to fit in,” 
said Hemmons, 32, of Philadelphia, whose 
Instagram tag is ishknits. “Now that the 
space and platform are there, I can start 
to be more overt and bring attention to 
certain issues like women’s equality and 
civil rights.” 

Modern yarn bombing — also known 
as yarn storming, guerrilla knitting, yarn 
graffiti or graffiti knitting — has come a 
long way since 2005, when Texas artist 
Magda Sayeg used some extra yarn to 



Yam art pasted 
under a viaduct 
in Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 2018. 

Nicole Nikolich/AP 


knit a doorknob cover for her women’s 
boutique, then made a cozy for a nearby 
stop-sign pole, and then another. Sayeg, 
the “mother of yarn bombing,” unknow¬ 
ingly ignited a craft craze. 

While some fiber artists choose to 
keep their statements simple and stick to 
snugly dressing items ranging from bikes 
to buses with interlocking loops of yarn, 
others use their talents to create works 
designed to agitate, excite or inspire. 

And they’re not the first to do so. 

“There’s a long history of women using 
handicrafts, the tools available to them, 
for subversive aims,” said Hinda Mandell, 
editor of the upcoming book “Crafting 
Dissent: Handicraft as Protest from the 
American Revolution to the Pussyhats” 
(Rowman & Littlefield). 


During the American Revolution, said 
Mandell who is on Twitter as 
@crochetactivism, women showed 
their patriotism by shunning fine Brit¬ 
ish textiles and wearing clothing made 
from coarser, homespun cloth. During 
both World Wars, “Knit Your Bit” was a 
national campaign to encourage women 
to make socks and sweaters for soldiers 
fighting overseas. 

In many instances, yarn bombing could 
be considered vandalism, even if the 
works can be removed with scissors and 
without damage. In Vermont in 2014, a 
woman was arrested and others cited for 
trespassing when they staged a “knit-in” 
protest at a gas company that proposed a 
controversial pipeline. 

Mandell, an associate professor at Roch- 


There’s a long history of 
women using handicrafts, 
the tools available to them, 
for subversive aims, f 

Hinda Mandell 

editor of the upcoming book 
“Crafting Dissent: Handicraft as Protest from 
the American Revolution to the Pussyhats” 


ester Institute of Technology’s School of 
Communication, said she uses crocheted 
pieces to send messages. After a Jewish 
cemetery in Rochester was desecrated in 
2017, she created six-pointed stars with 
hearts in the middle and placed them on 
pine trees near the broken tombstones. 
After 11 people were killed at the Tree 
of Life synagogue in Pittsburgh in 2018, 
Mandell helped organize crafters who 
made and installed 2,500 of the heart- 
within-a-star symbols there. 

“When there is an event in the news 
that is upsetting to me, I respond with 
yam,” she said. 

Many knitters and crocheters see their 
crafts as stress relievers. Philadelphia 
crochet artist Nicole Nikolich, 27, has used 
her art to make political statements but 
much of her work is more light-hearted. 

“For me, it’s mostly about just creating 
and beautifying, making people stop and 
smile,” said Nikolich, known on Instagram 
as lace_in_the_moon. “What’s really great 
is when someone reaches out and says, 
‘You really made my day.’” 
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Alysse GAFKJEN/Courtesy of Q Prime 


Back in black 


After five years apart, Dan Auerbach and Patrick Carney 
reunite for a loving tribute to guitar-fueled album rock 


F or their first album in five years, 

The Black Keys’ Dan Auerbach and 
Patrick Carney went back to basics. 
There are no keyboards on “Let’s 
Rock.” There are no outside producers — no 
Danger Mouse, who has been involved in the 
duo’s past three albums, including breakout 
hits like “Tighten Up” and “Lonely Boy.” It 
is a return to the Akron, Ohio, natives’ early 
days, when their songs were just Auerbach’s 
voice and gui- 
tar teamed with 
Carney’s drums. 
“Let’s Rock” — 

jJH t named for the final 

p ■ words of convicted 

M M i ^ V murderer Edmund 

Ij BF Zagorski before he 

died in the electric 
chair in Tennessee 

The Black Keys last year, which 

also explains the 

Let s Rock album cover — also 

(Easy Eye Sound/ niarks The Black 

Nonesuch) Keys’ growth as 

musicians, song¬ 
writers and producers. They skillfully take on 
numerous rock styles, making the move from 
“Rumours”-era Fleetwood Mac on “Get Your¬ 
self Together” to “All Things Must Pass”-era 
George Harrison on “Sit Around and Miss 
You” seem effortless. 

That is not to say that The Black Keys are 
somehow stuck in the past. Although some 
inspirations are clearer than others, all of it is 
incorporated into their current sound, which 
seems more distinctive than ever, as most 
m^or rock bands currently bring hip-hop and 
EDM elements into their songs. 

Maybe that’s why rock radio (and rock fans) 
have all lined up to welcome The Black Keys 
back. The album’s first single, the swagger¬ 
ing rocker “Lo/Hi,” set an impressive chart 
record in Billboard, becoming the first song 
to reach No. 1 on the alternative, mainstream 
rock, adult alternative and rock airplay charts 
simultaneously. On “Eagle Birds,” The Black 
Keys get their ZZ Top-ish Texas boogie on, 
while the gorgeous, slow-building “Walk 
Across the Water” seems set to become their 
latest arena-rock anthem. 

“Let’s Rock” proves itself to be a welcome 
invitation to what we’ve been missing while 
The Black Keys were away. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 


Dan Auerbach, left, and Patrick Carney of 
The Black Keys return to the guitar-and-drums 
sound of 4heir early albums on “Let’s Rock.” 
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Radiohead frontman finds 
dread beneath the glamour 


By Mikael Wood 

Los Angeles Times 

B eing embraced by the show-business establishment 
hasn’t made Thom Yorke feel all warm and fuzzy. 

Last year, the famously gloomy Radiohead front¬ 
man made the shortlist for the Academy Awards’ 
original song category with his haunting title theme from di¬ 
rector Luca Guadagnino’s “Suspiria.” In March, 
he was inducted along with the rest of Radio¬ 
head into that back-slappiest of institutions, the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. 

Yet nothing about Yorke’s new solo album, 

“Anima,” suggests that this 50-year-old veteran 
is looking forward to getting his star on the Hol¬ 
lywood Walk of Fame. “Who are these people?” 
he wails to open “Not the News,” while “Dawn 
Chorus” offers a typically fraught confession: “I 
think I miss something, but I’m not sure what.” 

Could he be longing for the days when Ra¬ 
diohead was known as a proudly iconoclastic 
guitar band — the kind more likely to intimidate 
a studio executive than to be wooed by one? Last 
month, after hours of demos from 1997’s “OK 
Computer” leaked online. Radiohead released 
the trove through the streaming platform Bandcamp; the 
music reminded you how much energy Yorke used to draw 
from deconstructing classic rock textures and structures. 

Built mostly from buzzing synth squiggles and twitchy 
rhythmic loops, “Anima” has little to do (beyond Yorke’s 
strangled moan) with the sound of “OK Computer” or Radio¬ 
head’s other hand-played efforts. The album comes with its 
own Hollywood connection in the form of an accompanying 
short film directed by Paul Thomas Anderson, with whom 
Radiohead’s Jonny Greenwood scored an Oscar nomination 
in 2018 for his score for Anderson’s “Phantom Thread.” 

In other words, Yorke may not be happy in this newly rar¬ 
efied air, but that’s no reason to leave — especially when he 
knows he probably wouldn’t be happy anywhere else. 

Indeed, the sense of dread on “Anima,” released June 27, 
feels tied to Yorke’s vague, if deeply held, conviction that 
politics and technology have combined to create a global 
menace from which there’s no hiding. In “Last I Heard (He 
Was Circling the Drain),” he describes being “swallowed up 


by the city”; “I Am a Very Rude Person” has him insisting, “I 
have to find some way to escape.” 

Other tracks on the album, which Yorke has said was 
partly inspired by the work of Carl Jung, depict even sleep 
as being unsafe from overreach by the government or the 
corporations from which it’s increasingly indistinguishable. 

Produced by Yorke’s longtime right hand Nigel Godrich, 
with whom the singer performed some of 
these tracks live on tour last year, “Anima” 
is slightly more songful than Yorke’s previ¬ 
ous solo record, 2014’s “Tomorrow’s Modern 
Boxes.” (That’s not counting last year’s 
“Suspiria” soundtrack, which mostly wasn’t 
meant to be songful.) “I Am a Very Rude 
Person” and “Impossible Knots” ride funk 
grooves that recall Atoms for Peace, the 
short-lived side project with bassist Flea. 

“Dawn Chorus,” with Yorke’s low, breathy 
vocals over a halting keyboard pattern, is one 
of the prettiest things he’s ever written — a 
strangely tender ballad delivered from “the 
middle of the vortex,” as he puts it, where 
“soot from the chimney pot” forms “spiral 
patterns of you, my love.” 

“Dawn Chorus” features prominently in 
Anderson’s movie, which follows Yorke through a bleakly 
futuristic cityscape as he tries to return a missing bag to its 
owner. The film, which began streaming Thursday on Netf- 
lix, has no dialogue but tells its story through intricate cho¬ 
reography by Damien Jalet, who also worked on “Suspiria.” 
And though serious Radiohead fans will know “Anima” 
doesn’t mark Yorke’s screen debut as a dancer — who could 
forget the endlessly memed “Lotus Flower” video? — it’s 
striking to see this often-glum little dude throw his body into 
the project with such abandon; at moments his movement 
comes close to Broadway, even Charlie Chaplin. 

Like “Anima” the album, Anderson’s film isn’t always easy 
to parse. At the end of the short — spoiler alert — Yorke’s 
character finally catches up with the woman who lost her bag 
(she’s played by the musician’s real-life girlfriend, Italian 
actor Dajana Roncione) and the two mime something like 
romance. Then he falls into a blissful-looking slumber — a 
condition, of course, that Yorke has already told us is not to 
be trusted. 



Thom Yorke 

Anima (XL) 


The Raconteurs 

Help Us Stranger 
(Third Man Records) 

Often a band is defined by its strongest 
member. A lead vocalist pushes to the front 
while the rest of the group fades behind. 

For The Racon¬ 
teurs, this is not the 
case. Jack White may 
be the most popular 
band member (and 
the most distinc¬ 
tive vocally), but 
each is essential on 
“Help Us Stranger,” 
the foursome’s first 
album since 2008. 

While White is known for his many proj¬ 
ects — The White Stripes, The Dead Weath¬ 
er and his solo career — The Raconteurs 
is White at his strongest, with songwriting 
help from Brendan Benson, who only pro¬ 
pels White’s inventive, genre-bending style. 
They are backed by bassist Jack Lawrence 
and drummer Patrick Keeler, two musi¬ 
cians who can’t be underestimated. 

“Don’t Bother Me” is just the kind of song 
you’d hope to hear from a band known for 
pushing boundaries. Its frantic musical 
composition matches the chaos that the lyr¬ 
ics sketch out: “Your hidden agenda / You 
ruthless rule bender / Your surface duplic¬ 
ity / It’s all nothing new to me.” 

“Shine the Light on Me” is similarly ex¬ 
perimental. The track starts with whirling, 
distorted notes before harmonies pour in an 
almost Queen-like manner. Benson’s voice 
smoothly intertwines with White’s before 
fat piano chords clamor over the track as he 
sings, “When you’re searching in the dark 
/ It doesn’t matter if you’re blind does it? / 
Can’t you see?” 

Overall, the 12-track set never disap¬ 
points. Each song is unique and vital. From 
the angst of “Don’t Bother Me” to the 
weighty “Thoughts and Prayers,” with its 
searing violin and Nashville soul and blues 
influence, “Help Us Stranger” is a rock ’n’ 
roll album that is not afraid to venture to 
new places. 

— Ragan Clark 
Associated Press 



Allman Betts Band 

Down to the River (BMG) 

Southern comfort blues-rock has never 
been about bluster, but Allman Betts Band 
could have ramped things up on “Down to 
the River,” a lack¬ 
luster album from 
a group that should 
have more to offer. 

Devon Allman 
and Duane Betts, 
the sons of legend¬ 
ary Allman Brothers 
Band co-founders 
Gregg Allman and 
Dickey Betts, have 
been around enough all-star talent that 
southern rock is certainly in their DNA. But 
the listener is left searching a bit through 
middling tracks that provide little more 
than a vague tapestry of southern trope. 

“Shinin’” is about as close as we get to 
that sweet southern rock groove. There 
are nifty lead guitar riffs and nice slide 
guitar work from Johnny Stachela. And the 
down-tempo self-titled track is well done 
with a bluesy cool. But songs like “Try” and 
“Melodies Are Memories” feel tired and 
listless. It’s one thing to play with a rever¬ 
ence to early ’70s rock. It’s another to be 
mired in its often uninventive delivery and 
fall victim to its patterned complacency. 

Allman Betts Band can certainly play 
southern rock. But they’re playing an old 
version of it and bringing nothing new 
to the table. They should and could have 
reached for more. 

— Ron Harris 
Associated Press 
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Working 
through 
her pain 

How writing saved 
‘Eat, Pray, Love’s’ 
Elizabeth Gilbert 

By Moira Macdonald 
The Seattle Times 


t saved me,” says author Eliza- 
I beth Gilbert, best known for the 
I best-selling 2006 memoir “Eat, 

Pray, Love.” 

She’s walking down a New York street 
during a recent animated telephone inter¬ 
view, talking about her latest novel. “City of 
Girls” is set in a carelessly glamorous 1940s 
Manhattan world of showgirls, musicals, 
ratty theater seats, flirty rayon dresses and 
youthful exuberance — it’s a book whose 
very lightheartedness pulled her out of deep 
personal grief. Early last year, Gilbert’s 
romantic partner and longtime best friend, 

Rayya Elias, died of cancer at the age of 57. 

You might expect someone famous for 
exploring her own hfe through memoir to 
process the aftermath of loss by writing 
nonflction — and it’s what Gilbert herself 
expected. She had begun research on “City 
of Girls” before Elias’ illness, but after the 
diagnosis “couldn’t imagine ever caring 
about this novel again.” The problems of 
New York City showgirls seemed trivial, and 
Gilbert fully expected to never resume work 
on the book. 

Then, shortly after Elias’ death, Gilbert felt compelled 
to dive back into “City of Girls” — “I felt like I got a mes¬ 
sage from the mothership, saying that the best thing I 
could possibly do was write this book. I’d been in so much 
pain, so much grief, it was as if the cosmic scale needed 
to be righted by going in the exact opposite direction.” It 
was life imitating art, with Gilbert using Action the way 
her character Aunt Peg — a director of cheerfully tatty 


musicals — uses theater. “People are suffering, life is 
hard, let’s put on a show. That was very much the spirit 
with which I approached the book.” 

Gilbert began exploring ideas for the book about six 
years ago. She was intrigued by the idea of centering a 
novel on a young female character — Peg’s 19-year-old 
niece Vivian, who arrives in New York fresh from being 
kicked out of Vassar — who is sexually free, but whose 
life isn’t destroyed by those choices. “So many stories of 


women’s desire end with the ruination of the 
woman,” said Gilbert — among them Hester 
Prynne, Anna Karenina, Daisy Miller, 
Emma Bovary. That’s not to say Vivian’s be¬ 
havior doesn’t have consequences — it does 
— but it doesn’t bring about her downfall. 

And the 1940s setting came to her after 
reading a collection of essays by Alexan¬ 
der Woollcott, a midcentury critic for The 
New Yorker, in which he profiled a series 
of prominent actresses. The period had “an 
impossible glamour,” said Gilbert, sending 
her off on a deep dive into authors writing 
about that time: John O’Hara, Mary McCar¬ 
thy, Maeve Brennan. And she researched 
numerous letters from the era — “that’s the 
only way you can get people’s actual voice.” 

A few real-life names appear in “City of 
Girls” — Walter Winchell makes a cameo 
appearance, as does socialite Brenda Fra¬ 
zier — but the main characters are Actional; 
if you Google showgirl Celia Ray, as Gilbert 
tells me readers have done, you won’t And 
her. She and Vivian are informed, however, 
by interviews Gilbert conducted with some 
now-elderly former showgirls; one former 
Stork Club dancer, now in her 90s, cheer¬ 
fully told Gilbert about her affair with John 
Wayne. 

“I thought, I need to talk to some women 
who were there, but I need to talk about 
sex and I’m not sure I can get them to talk 
to me about it,” Gilbert recalled, laughing. 
“With her, I didn’t think I could get her to 
stop!” Aunt Peg was inspired by a nearly 
100-year-old woman Gilbert met who was a 
former Tin Pan Alley songwriter and radio 
producer. “There was an urgency, as I was 
researching the book — I had to get to these 
people quickly,” Gilbert said. “There aren’t 
that many 1940s showgirls left.” 

Edna Parker Watson, a legendary actress 
created by Gilbert for the book, is a compos¬ 
ite of many performers of the time, particu¬ 
larly Katharine Cornell. Watson’s inimitable 
way of dressing, in beautifully tailored 
jackets and trousers, had a more modern in¬ 
spiration: her style, greatly admired by Viv¬ 
ian, was borrowed from the novelist Donna 
Tartt. “I’m always so dazzled by the way 
Donna dresses,” said Gilbert, who described 
herself as, unlike budding designer Vivian, 
“not fashion driven.” Tartt, she says, enters 
the room, “and everyone else looks wrong.” 
Now that “City of Girls” is flnished and 
out in the world, Gilbert isn’t sure what she’ll write next; 
she tends to alternate between Action (the 2013 novel 
“The Signature of All Things”) and nonflction (her latest 
was 2015’s self-help volume “Big Magic: Creative Living 
Beyond Fear”). But she’s hoping the upbeat spirit of “City 
of Girls” will make its way to the reader. 

“It was a joy to research, and a joy to create,” she said. 
“Writing it made me feel a lot better; maybe reading it 
will make you feel better.” 
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‘City of Girls^ 

Elizabeth Gilbert 

At the start Gilbert’s “City of 
Girls,” the year is 1940, and Viv¬ 
ian Morris is a Vassar dropout 
shipped off by her well-to-do 
family to live with her offbeat 
Aunt Peg in Manhattan. To a 
pretty 19-year-old with no dis¬ 
cernible ambition but an eye for 
all that’s beautiful, sensuous and 
frivolous, her arrival in the big 
city practically shocks her into 
consciousness, propelling her 
into a life worth telling about. 

Vivian’s Aunt Peg owns 
the Lily Playhouse Theatre, a 
“grandiose” yet “crumbling” old 
palace that puts on schlock for 
its working-class neighborhood 
audience. Still, this world dazzles 
Vivian. The Lily attracts a won¬ 
drous hodgepodge of misflts: a 
tough-as-nails stunner of a show¬ 
girl named Celia; a cantanker¬ 
ous playwright who greets each 
day with doom and gloom; and 
a friend of Peg’s, Edna Parker 


Watson, an esteemed stage ac¬ 
tress with impeccable style, who 
flnds refuge at the Lily with her 
handsome lout of a husband after 
their London home is reduced to 
rubble during the Blitz. 

Living above the theater in 
a fully furnished apartment, 
Vivian embarks on a series of 
wanton adventures glued to the 
side of fast-living Celia, soaking 
up gin and male attention in one 
swanky nightclub after another. 

After Vivian’s arrival, the Lily 
puts on a play that’s worthy of 
Edna Parker Watson’s star power. 
That play — “City of Girls” — re¬ 
verses the fortunes of the sham¬ 
bling theater and turns it into a 
destination for New York’s elite. 
Gilbert unfurls the premiere of 
the play in rapturous, breathless 
chapters that, in a tour de force of 
literary mimicry, are punctuated 
with reviews by Brooks Atkinson 
from The New York Times and 
Walter WincheU for the now-de- 
funct New York DaAy Mirror. 

The good days last just a little 


bit longer. When reflecting upon 
her adventures in show business 
and sex, Vivian is so prone to 
hyperbole she can appear to be 
hooked on hallucinogens; to her, 
everyone and everything in her 
new life is cranked up to impossi¬ 
ble extremes: New York City is a 
synapse-frying wonderland orgy 
of booze and handsome men, 
Celia is a once-in-a-generation 
beauty. Aunt Peg is a larger-than- 
hfe bon vivant, Edna Parker Wat¬ 
son possesses unlimited stores 
of otherworldly charisma, while 
her husband is the most doltish 
human to ever hve. 

This isn’t a criticism — a 
first move to the big city is an 
extreme experience for a young 
person, especially a beautiful, 
moneyed 19-year-old starting 
out in pre-WWII Manhattan. 

But just as the endless nights of 
waking up hung over in makeup- 
streaked sheets start to become 
monotonous — both to Vivian 
and to the reader — the fantasy 
comes to an abrupt end, when 


Vivian is mixed up in a ruinous 
scandal splashed all over the 
gossip rags. 

The city spits Vivian out 
— temporarily, at least — thus 
setting off a surprising, more 
sober second half to her story, 
as WWII transforms the city 
and the world. It’s no spoiler to 
say this isn’t a novel about an 
indecorous woman’s descent into 
disgrace — Vivian harbors no 
shame in her checkered past; it’s 
her taste for sex and adventure, 
independence and rebellion, that 
makes her life worth following 
over seven decades. 

For fans of Gilbert’s “Eat, 

Pray, Love,” “City of Girls” em¬ 
braces some of the same themes: 
the power of a woman breaking 
from a traditional path, and the 
wisdom of taking true, two- 
handed joy in the pleasures that 
life offers up. 

“City of Girls” is an unbeatable 
beach read, loaded with humor 
and insight. 

— Stephan Lee/Newsday 
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Monty Bhinton/CBS 

This summer’s cast of “Big Brother,” now in Season 21, represents a fresh crop of newcomers to semi-fame. 


Reality TV newcomers thought they were ready for fame. Then 
they saw what had been written about them on social media. 


NEW ON DVD 

“The Public”: Emilio Estevez spent 10 
years working on the script for “The Pub¬ 
lic.” The final result is a well-honed story 
that has aged so well over the years that it 
works as both a reminder of the need for 
human kindness and a cautionary tale of 
what can happen when no one is willing to 
stand up for what is right. The writer, direc¬ 
tor and star of the film manages to check 
the boxes on a list of relevant issues without 
ever sliding into becoming preachy. 

The main focus of “The Public” is the 
homeless situation that touches nearly every 
community. Estevez avoids getting heavy- 
handed and doesn’t make those living on 
the streets to be victims or antagonists. He 
carefully shows they are not to be treated 
like an invisible blight on society. They are 
people with dreams that have been side¬ 
tracked by a variety of reasons. At the same 
time, “The Public” doesn’t hide that some of 
the homeless embrace their situation. 

Estevez gives in to a little bit of theatrics 
at the end that should have been avoided, 
but it’s not enough to hurt the overall 
product and leaves “The Public” a film well 
worth checking out. 



Universal Pictures 


Emilio Estevez wrote, directed and stars in 
“The Public,” now available on DVD. 

“Mia and the White Lion”: Family-friend¬ 
ly nature films used to be plentiful, but 
that type of movie has gone on the cinema 
endangered species list. That’s why it is 
such a treat when a strong representative 
of the genre is spotted. The rare sighting is 
“Mia and the White Lion,” a production that 
not only deeply embraces nature elements 
but also manages to be a moving story about 
family, trust, love and conservation. 

“Mia and the White Lion” has a very 
political agenda. That’s not a problem when 
that element can be included without sliding 
into preaching. The film’s vivid portrayal 
of the practice of lions (and other animals) 
being raised in captivity for the sole pur¬ 
pose of being the target for pampered tour¬ 
ists who wants to claim big game through a 
controlled kill is painfully powerful. 

Also available on DVD: 

“The Best of Enemies”: Two people with 
very different views begin to find common 
ground. Starring Tar^i P. Henson and Sam 
Rockwell. 

“Escape Plan: The Extractors”: Security 
expert Ray Breslin (Sylvester Stallone) is 
hired to rescue the kidnapped daughter of 
a Hong Kong tech mogul from a Latvian 
prison. 

“Okko’s Inn”: Animated tale of a young 
girl who discovers there are spirits living 
near her grandmother’s inn that only she 
can see. 

“An Acceptable Loss”: Jamie Lee Curtis 
stars in this story of a woman trying to hide 
from a tragic decision in her past. 

“Deadsight”: Pregnant police officer (Liv 
Collins) and a virtually blind man (Adam 
Seybold) must rely on each other to face a 
deadly plague. 

“Adventures of Dally & Spanky”: A Jack 
Russell terrier and a rescued miniature 
horse become friends. Trace Adkins stars. 

“Styx”: A woman making a solo crossing 
of the Atlantic comes across an emergency 
she must handle. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Emily Yahr 

The Washington Post 

A fter being sequestered for near¬ 
ly three months while compet¬ 
ing on CBS’ “Big Brother” in 
summer 2007, Daniele Briones 
got a warning from producers after the 
finale was broadcast. 

“They were like, ‘Don’t go on the 
message boards.... People can be really 
mean and cruel,”’ recalled Briones, who 
came in second place and won $50,000. 
“So obviously, the first thing you do is go 
online and read the message boards.” 

Really, who wouldn’t? 

Of course, back in 2007, 
new reality stars could 
still decide when and if 
they wanted to go to the 
trouble of reading what 
strangers had written 
about them. But now that 
social media is the most 
basic tool for anyone 
hoping to extend their 
reality-TV fame — and 
certainly, a familiar daily habit from 
their pre-fame days — one click on Twit¬ 
ter, Instagram or Facebook unleashes a 
torrent of opinions from strangers. And 
while reality TV hopefuls often think 
they understand what they’re walking 
into, former contestants say nothing 
prepared them for the brutal onslaught 
of commentary they received when they 
exited a show. 

“Girls on my season are getting death 
threats. I’m getting told to go kill my¬ 
self,” Caelynn Miller Keyes vented in an 
Instagram post in March, describing the 
shock of seeing her mentions filled with 
offensive comments after a stint on “The 
Bachelor.” “This show is super easy to 
make fun of, I get it. But viciously tear¬ 
ing people down is absolutely disgusting. 
... The internet can be very dark, and 
instead of feeding into it, try taking a 
step back. We are real people.” 

When two stars of ITV’s “Love 
Island,” a popular British dating show, 
recently died within nine months of each 
other, reportedly by suicide, it prompted 
the British Health Secretary to urge bet¬ 


ter “aftercare” for reality contestants. 

“There also needs to be much more 
guidance on how to interact with social 
media after the show, in particular how 
to deal with trolling,” said Alex George, 
who appeared on the show. George, 
who saw his Instagram account grow 
from 200 followers to one million, added 
that “there is not one former islander I 
have spoken to who has not experienced 
anxiety about their Instagram and other 
social media accounts.” 

The impact of reality TV on mental 
health has been a concern since the 


early years, even before the days of 
“American Idol” goading emotionally 
fragile singers into terrible auditions. 
Networks and production companies 
have established strict vetting processes 
and conduct multiple psychological 
screenings of cast members. But even 
when support systems are available, 
contestants still struggle with the social 
media backlash. 

“Big Brother,” which returned for 
Season 21 last month, pits more than a 
dozen contestants against each other, 
competing for a $500,000 while cooped 
up together in one big house; hundreds 
of cameras and microphones capture 
their every move. 

After last fall’s finale, two-time player 
Paul Abrahamian noted on Twitter that 
the newly-released competitors were 
likely “experiencing whirlwinds of 
emotions, shock, euphoria & stress.” He 
reminded viewers that the stars’ re-ac- 
climation to society “is a fragile process, 
especially with the nature of social 
media. Keep your vile opinions/hateful 
messages to yourselves.” 


Several fans scoffed: “Cmon man it’s 
only been a few months you act like they 
were prisoners of war and tortured.” But 
Abrahamian was serious. “Imagine hav¬ 
ing a relatively normal life, then being 
isolated from society for a little while, & 
coming out to strangers telling you that 
you should kill yourself about 20 times 
a day,” he tweeted. “So because they 
signed up to be on a reality show, they 
deserve to be harassed, stalked & cyber 
bullied?” 

Abrahamian — a controversial player 
known for manipulating allies and en¬ 
emies alike — described 
the chilling messages on 
social media. 

“‘Go kill yourself is a 
walk in the park,” he said 
dryly. Some trolls even 
bully contestants’ family 
members and loved ones. 
While “Big Brother” 
is considered a “social 
experiment,” Abraha¬ 
mian thinks the actual 
experiment is how contestants interact 
with fans. 

“If harassing people on a TV show... 
is ultimately entertainment for you, I 
don’t know what that says about modem 
society,” said Abrahamian. 

Abrahamian makes a point of con¬ 
tacting the latest crop of “Big Brother” 
alums each season. Only a select group 
of people in this world can relate to the 
surreal experience of becoming “an 
instant D-list celebrity,” he said. 

Psychologist Ron Stolberg, who has 
consulted on reality shows such as CBS’ 
“Survivor,” said that, ultimately, the 
draw to TV is a powerful one — even 
with the double-edged sword of the 
downsides of fame. He counsels that 
even though it can be cathartic to post 
online about your experiences, you 
might want to avoid reading the com¬ 
ments. 

“Getting everyone’s opinion of what 
you did (on the show) is really damaging 
to people,” Stolberg said. “They get re¬ 
ally affected by the negativity and they 
just don’t expect it.” 


While “Big Brother” is considered a 
“social experiment,” former contestant 
Paul Abrahamian thinks the actual 
experiment is how contestants interact 
with fans in real life. 
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By Elliott Almond 

The Mercury News 

A decade ago, a crowd 
gathered on the rough 
gritstone of central 
England to watch Alex 
Honnold propel himself up a 
sheer wall of rock. 

But by the time the Sacramen¬ 
to, Calif., native had reached the 
summit, his erstwhile fans had 
dispersed, rushing off to aid an 
injured climber who had fallen 
nearby. 

At the time, Honnold’s auda¬ 
cious ascents, performed without 
the use of ropes or protective 
gear, were known only in climb¬ 
ing circles. Today he cannot 
escape enthusiastic crowds. 

“Free Solo,” the Oscar-winning 
documentary chronicling his 
heart-thumping climb of El Capi- 
tan in Yosemite National Park, 
has introduced Honnold and his 
sport to mainstream America. 
And as sport climbing prepares 
for its Olympic debut next year 
in Tokyo, he has become a cross¬ 
over star on the scale of surfer 
Kelly Slater and skateboarder 
Tony Hawk. 

But Honnold’s newfound celeb¬ 
rity also has drawn critics who 
say he romanticizes high-risk 
climbs and sends a dangerous 
message to others, especially 
children, who might try to follow 
his lead. 

“The question of whether I am 
a bad role model or bad influence 
on kids is totally fair,” Honnold 
said in an interview recently at 
Planet Granite in Sunnyvale, 
Calif, where hundreds jammed 
into the 28,000-square-foot 
climbing gym to hear him speak. 

A comment posted in March 
on Facebook captured these 
complaints. “This kind of thing 
makes me furious,” the com- 
menter wrote, in response to a 
friend’s post saying she had just 
watched “Free Solo” and was 
irritated by Honnold’s single- 
minded climbing pursuits. “Done 
improperly, this is a very danger¬ 
ous sport, and anyone who influ¬ 
ences young people by making 
this behavior look tantalizing is 
being reprehensibly irrespon¬ 
sible.” 

Honnold, however, said he 
doesn’t think many people who 
watch “Free Solo” will be sud¬ 
denly impelled to follow him in 
a ropeless climb up a sheer rock 
face. If they do, he said, they 
have missed the movie’s mes¬ 
sage. 

“On the balance, encourag¬ 
ing people to be intentional with 
their time and purposeful with 
their life is probably more impor¬ 
tant than encouraging someone 
to go climb without a rope,” Hon¬ 
nold said. 

Free soloing occupies an 
exalted place within the climb¬ 
ing world, admired for its purity. 
Only a few elite athletes dare 
to scale vertical walls without 
a partner and without being 
fastened in with ropes and har¬ 
nesses. 

But what Honnold and other 
pioneering extreme athletes 
have accomplished seems to both 
fascinate and alarm members of 
the public. People are drawn to 
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risk takers who surf waves flve 
stories high or jump off jagged 
cliffs, sailing like falcons in a 
“wingsuit.” But when one of 
these endeavors leads to death, 
as it did four years ago when 
climbing great Dean Potter and 
a friend perished after BASE 
jumping in wingsuits from 
California’s 7,500-foot Taft Point 
above Yosemite Valley, fascina¬ 
tion often turns to contempt. 

In an essay in Time Magazine 
written after the accident, Hon¬ 
nold wrote that Potter’s death 
“has reminded me to reflect 
carefully on my own decisions 
about risk.” 


“There’s a constant tension in 
climbing and really all explora¬ 
tion,” he wrote, “between push¬ 
ing yourself into the unknown 
but trying not to push too far.” 

Some experts on outdoor 
sports say that Honnold’s solo 
climbs are not as dangerous as 
mountain treks like those that 
led 11 people to their deaths on 
Mount Everest’s icy slopes in 
May. In April, three well-known 
professional alpinists died in 
the Canadian Rockies after they 
were caught in an avalanche, the 
family of one of the deceased 
climbers said. 

“In terms of death-defying 


climbing, Alex is not in the 
same league as many of the top 
alpinists,” said Bill Ramsey, a 
well-known rock climber and 
philosophy professor at the 
University of Nevada-Las Vegas. 
“There is less margin for error, 
but there is much less likelihood 
there is going to be an error.” 

But should people explore 
those margins in the first place? 
Frank Farley, a psychology 
professor at Temple University, 
said athletes such as Honnold 
speak to the human spirit and 
represent “an outcropping of that 
quality in us that we don’t want 
to see extinguished.” 


Honnold, 33, downplayed his 
intrepid climbs in an interview, 
portraying himself as an avid 
climber with ropes and har¬ 
nesses who sometimes enjoys a 
free-solo adventure. 

“You can’t have the Super 
Bowl every game,” said Hon¬ 
nold, adding that he now mostly 
climbs with his girlfriend, Sanni 
McCandless, who in “Free Solo” 
is depicted as struggling with his 
death-defying pursuit. 

The couple resides in Las 
Vegas, a contrast to when Hon¬ 
nold lived alone in a van while 
he prepared to be the first to solo 
the 3,000-foot face of El Capitan. 
He said now that he has settled 
down a bit, he has not intention¬ 
ally cut back his risk-taking, but 
he no longer feels the need to 
prove anything. 

Ramsey said he remembered a 
time when Honnold, then 19, re¬ 
turned to his home after attempt¬ 
ing multiple risky Zion Canyon 
climbs in one outing. 

“I said, ‘You look like hell,”’ 
Ramsey said. “He said, ‘Yeah, 
but it was a great adventure.’” 

Honnold said he is excited to 
watch the climbing in the Olym¬ 
pics, an indoor event featuring 
speed climbing, bouldering and 
lead climbing that showcases 
the technical know-how, endur¬ 
ance and physical strength of 
the sport without the element of 
fear that courses through “Free 
Solo.” 

But, Honnold said, he is not 
invested in increasing the sport’s 
popularity, and it would not 
surprise him if it loses its appeal 
over the next 15 years. 

“When that happens. I’ll still 
be climbing and I’ll say, ‘Sweet, it 
is less crowded,”’ Honnold said. 



‘Free Solo’ star Alex Honnold pushes the boundaries 


of rock climbing. Is he encouraging kids to do the same? 


Rock climber Alex Honnold trains 
for his rope-free climb of El Capitan 
in Yosemite National Park, Calif. 

Jimmy Chin, National Geographic/TNS 
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Water safety critically important, remind experts 


By Catie Wegman 
Sun Sentinel 

I t had been a picture-perfect 
Thanksgiving for Roarke and 
Keri Morrison and their young 
kids in Edgewater, Fla. 

Until that gut-wrenching moment 
when they couldn’t find 2-year-old 
Jake. 

On Nov. 30, 2013, Jake went out 
the back door and fell off the dock 
into the Intracoastal Waterway 
bordering the house. It was pitch 
black as Roarke Morrison and his 
brother-in-law frantically searched 
the water for the drowning toddler. 

By the time they found Jake, it 
was too late. 

“Brownings do not discriminate,” 
says Keri Morrison, of Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fla. “If you have a child 
that can reach the water, you’re 
susceptible to it.” 

The Morrisons turned their trage¬ 
dy into hope for other families. They 
started a nonprofit organization. 
Live Like Jake, to raise awareness 
and give scholarships to lower-in- 
come families to offset the cost of 
swimming lessons for children. 

The high cost of lessons, both 
private and public, is what deters 
many, Keri Morrison says. 

“You can’t put a price tag on your 
child’s life,” she says. “I would go 
back and pay any dollar amount to 
have my son here.” 

Summer is the most dangerous 
time of the year for children. Even 
fenced pools pose a threat. 

Brothers Branario Minto, 5, and 
Ja’Kye Joseph, 6, were playing 
outside on May 22 in North Lau¬ 
derdale’s Silver Palms community 
when the boys climbed over the 
fence to reach the pool. It was about 
9:30 p.m. when relatives found them 
submerged in the water, apparently 
drowned. 

It’s hardly a surprise that Florida 
leads the country in unintentional 
drowning deaths for children ages 
0 to 14. About 909 kids in that age 
range have died since 2008, accord¬ 
ing to the state’s Department of 
Health. 

According to Water Smart 
Florida, a statewide initiative to 
educate residents on water safety. 


the best ways to prevent drowning 
are supervision, pool barriers and 
emergency preparedness. 

The Live Like Jake foundation 
focuses on survival swim lessons 
and places special importance on a 
technique called Infant Swimming 
Resources, or ISR, which teaches 
babies as young as 6 months how to 
keep themselves alive in the water. 

The first thing instructors teach 
infants is breath control, says 
Samantha Bense, a certified ISR 
instructor who teaches at the Boca 
Raton and Boynton Beach YMCA. 

It starts by slowly introducing water 
to the 
baby’s face 
and getting 
them to 
close their 
mouth and 
hold their 
breath. 

“It’s 

kind of like 
magic,” 
Bense said. 
“Eventu¬ 
ally they 

start to hold their breath as soon as 
the water touches their face.” 

After mastering breath control, 
the babies learn how to roll onto 
their backs and keep themselves 
afioat if they fall into the water. 
Bense says any child who has the 
abdominal strength to sit up can 
accomplish this task. 

Bense added that over the course 
of her 10 years as an ISR instructor, 
training more than 500 babies and 
toddlers, she has yet to see one who 
couldn’t learn the method. 

“It’s in the blink of an eye that 
(a child) can save themselves,” she 
said. “I think it’s the most important 
gift you can give your child.” 

After Jake’s accident, the Mor¬ 
rison family enrolled their daughter 
Julia into ISR training as soon as 
she turned 6 months old. 

“These lessons are so important, 
it could’ve saved Jake’s life,” Keri 
Morrison said. “It would’ve given 
him a fighting chance.” 

Being knowledgeable about 
drowning prevention is one of the 
reasons 10-year-old Macy McAmis, 


of Jupiter, Fa., survived her near¬ 
death encounter. 

On Oct. 6, 2018, Macy and her 
family were at a friend’s house; the 
kids were swimming in the pool 
while the adults hung out inside. 

At one point, it was just Macy and 
one friend outside and Macy said 
she somehow ended up on her back, 
lying on the bottom of the pool. 

She heard a loud suction noise 
and metal banging together. Macy’s 
back got sucked into an old pool 
drain that was not up to code. Flori¬ 
da Building Code requires “entrap¬ 
ment protection for suction outlets” 
as part of the engineering design for 
residential swimming pools. 

“I tried to get up, but I wasn’t 
strong enough.” she recalled. “So I 
started freaking out because I was 
stuck on the bottom of the pool, and 
I was running out of air.” 

But then she said she remem¬ 
bered some water safety skills that 
were taught at her school, one of 
which was to remain calm while 
drowning to conserve energy. 

“I remember seeing my friend’s 
feet, and I thought, ‘Will she notice 
me, or will I be down here for a 
while? Will I make it?”’ Macy said. 

Her goggles filled with water and 
she began to lose consciousness 
when her friend finally noticed her. 

She tried to pull her away from 
the pool drain’s deadly grasp, but 
to no avail. The little girl called 
for help, and a family friend dove 
into the pool, ripped Macy from 
the drain and brought her to the 
surface. 

“It was terrifying, horrifying,” 
Macy’s mother, Lisa McAmis, 
remembers, holding back tears as 
she relives the day. “It’s something I 
would never wish on any parent.” 

Macy spent six days in a pediat¬ 
ric intensive care unit. Had it not 
been for the drowning education 
Macy received through her school, 
the McAmis family believes there 
would’ve been a different outcome. 

Lisa McAmis also stresses that 
many residential swimming pools 
were built before safety codes, such 
as covering pool drains, were put 
into effect. Homeowners should do 
their research and keep up with the 
requirements. 


[ It’s one 
of the most 
important 
gifts you 
can give 
your child. ^ 

Samantha Bense 

on survival swim 
lessons for children 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LI 

Lisa Smith Moiinari 

Finding inspiration 
in an unexpected place 



U nlike the sorrowful portrayals that dominate 
Vietnam War history books, movies and docu¬ 
mentaries, Heath Hardage Lee’s new book, 
“The League of Wives: The Untold Story of 
the Women Who Took On the U.S. Government to Bring 
Their Husbands Home,” offers an unexpectedly uplifting 
account from a previously overlooked perspective. This is 
the fascinating saga of a group of military spouses who, 
after being informed that their husbands were being held 
by the North Vietnamese as prisoners of war or were 
missing in action, fought those in power for truth and di¬ 
plomacy and, against all odds, won. Though the Vietnam 
War would be dubbed a lost cause, the battle waged by 
the brave wives was undoubtedly an inspiring success. 

What began with a gathering of 13 grief-stricken Navy 
wives around Sybil Stockade’s dining room table in 
1966 grew into “The National League of Families,” with 
a membership that included thousands of determined 
POW/MIA wives, official headquarters at 1 Constitution 
Avenue in Washington, D.C., and a direct telephone link 
to the White House. 

In order to muster the chutzpah to take on government 
officials and top military brass who had told them to 
keep quiet, the wives had to shed strict military spouse 
protocol and 1960s cultural norms. These reluctant 
feminists became brave warriors — relentlessly demand¬ 
ing meetings with U.S. presidents and diplomats, working 
with Naval Intelligence to exchange coded letters with 
their POW husbands in Hanoi, publicizing the truth about 
the use of extreme torture by North Vietnamese captors, 
holding press conferences to criticize weak U.S. diplo¬ 
macy efforts, and showing up at embassies in Paris and 
Stockholm successfully demanding to speak with North 
Vietnamese representatives. 

The National League of Families formed unexpected 
alliances to accomplish their objectives. Disgusted with 
the cover-ups of the Johnson administration, the POW/ 
MIA wives embraced Richard Nixon as President. Un¬ 
like LB J, who refused to meet with them, Nixon listened 
to and worked with the women, encouraging National 
Security Advisor Henry Kissinger to meet with them 
bimonthly. However, the League also found itself trapped 
in an uneasy relationship with communist supporting 
peace groups, because the sympathizers had the ear of 
the North Vietnamese and could exchange the wives’ let¬ 
ters, packages and sometimes prisoners themselves. The 
wives even forged a friendship with Texas oil tycoon Ross 
Perot, who supplied them with his own piloted jumbo jet 
to fiy them to Sweden and South Asia to demand meetings 
with North Vietnamese officials. 

In the end, the diplomatic efforts of the U.S. govern¬ 
ment, as heavily influenced by the powerful League of 
Families, led to Kissinger negotiating with the North 
Vietnamese for the POWs’ release. They came home, bat¬ 
tered but not broken, on Feb. 12,1973. During the eight 
years that the North Vietnamese held U.S. prisoners of 
war, their wives organized and advocated fervently for 
their rescue, while grieving, managing households, rais¬ 
ing children, juggling finances, experiencing crushing 
loneliness and mental health issues, even battling cancer. 

Lee deftly tells this well-researched, extraordinary tale 
by weaving military, political and cultural history with 
fascinating personal diary entries and quotes from key 
influencers. Lee makes sense of the complicated histori¬ 
cal timeline so that we, the readers, suffer the tragedies 
and celebrate the successes with the women — from 
ominous military officials knocking on their doors with 
devastating news, to their awkward but heartfelt reunions 
with their husbands so many years later. 

As a Navy wife, I found Lee’s “League of Wives” to be 
fascinating. The book also left me welling with pride, not 
only in the brave U.S. prisoners of war and missing in 
action, but in the enduring resilience of military spouses 
and their courage, strength and honor. 

“The League of Wives: The Untold Story of the Women 
Who Took On the U.S. Government to Bring Their Hus¬ 
bands Home” is available from St. Martin’s Press (2019). 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


TAKE TWO 

BY DAVID LIBEN-NOWELL AND VICTOR BAROCAS / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


David Liben-Nowell is a professor of computer science at Carleton College in Northfield, Minn. Victor Barocas is a professor of 
biomedical engineering at the University of Minnesota. They met a few years ago at a crossword tournament at the St. Paul Public 
Library and have collaborated remotely ever since. For this puzzle, they divided each part of the effort (theme, gridwork and cluing) 
evenly. They describe their process as "write, email, tweak, repeat.” — W.S. 



ACROSS 

1 Word in Facebook 
and Disney 
Channel’s original 
names 
4 Ninny 

8 Subj. of a National 
Historic Site outside 
Wall, S.D. 

12 Ditties 

17 Bridge component 

19 Previously owned 

20 Upshot of a story 

22 Wolf howls, mayhe 

23 Org. concerned 

with grades 

24 Certain warriors in 

Magic: The 
Gathering 

25 One of three 

properties 
in Monopoly 

26 Silver 

27 Don at the Met 

29 Cream and others 

30 Attire that flaps 

in the wind 
31E,B,G, D,AorE 
32 B-team 
34 Sports-team 
employee 
36 Shell station? 

38 Using without 

paying royalties, say 

41 _amis (my 

friends: Fr.) 

42 PartofQ.E.D. 

43 Like a swished 

haskethall shot 

45_volente 

(God willing: Lat.) 


46 Aspire 

47 Paroxysm 

49 It “isn’t so bad when 

you consider the 
alternative,” per 
Maurice Chevalier 

50 Designed to 

minimize drag 

51 Cooked up 
53 Being 

55 What you will always 
he (but he or she 
isn’t)? 

57 Provincial capital 
south of a lake with 
the same name 

59 Recurrent theme 

60 Indication of good 

taste? 

61 Famed furrier 

62 Clip 

64 Low-quality 
66 Major name 

in network hardware 

70_Tin Tin 

72 “If you can’t imitate 
him, don’t copy him” 
speaker 

74 Introduce oneself 
76 Fruit that, 
surprisingly, 
is slightly 
radioactive 
79 Supporting role 

81 Kind of spring 

found in a mousetrap 

82 Reassuring words 

after an accident 

83 Attacks 
85 Fortitude 

87 It’s replicated 

during mitosis 

88 URL ending 

89 Winner’s wreath 

90 Product from the 

Royal Small Arms 
Factory 


91 Sound while being 

tickled 

92 Warm winter wear 
94 Beatrix Potter’s Mrs. 

Tiggy-winkle, for one 

97 Pulse 

98 “All_is but art, 

unknown to thee”: 
Alexander Pope 
101 Deeply ingrained 
habit 

104 Leaning 

105 Nails a test 

107 Geniuses, informally 

109 Impressive 
stylishness 

110 Not having full 
rights, as a citizen 

lll“Up and_!” 

112Hometeamat 

Rice-Eccles Stadium 

113 San_, Calif. 

114 Carpenter of note 
115Politician’s core 

support 

116 It’s halfway 
around a diamond 

117 Unsmiling 

118 “Hey!” 

119 Carrier with King 
David Lounges 

120 Romulus, but not 
Remus, in ancient 

DOWN 

1 Brutish sorts 

2 “That happened?” 

3 Signature 

4 Some revealing 

beachwear 

5 Caution 

6 Things that most 

people have eight of 

7 Bear necessities, for 

short? 


8 Bank of China 

Tower architect 

9 _Kaepemick, 

former N.F.L. QB 

10 Confederate general 

a fort named after 

11 Item carried in an 

academic procession 

12 Bit of outerwear 

13 Couple of high points? 

14 Twice-monthly 

coastal phenomena 

15 Suffix with defer or 

16 About 5:00, 

directionally: Abbr. 
18 Ray or Dave of tbe 
Knks 

21 Doris who won the 
2007 Nobel Prize in 
Literature 

28 “Gimme_I” 

(Alabama 
cheerleader’s 
repeated call) 

29 Author Harte 

33 Walk with a firm, 
heavy step 
35 Stating a bit 

too long, perhaps 

37 Bad tumble 

38 Objects spinning 

39 Model for a bust 

at the Musei 
Capitolini 

40 Continue 

41 Knee-covering skirts 

43 Nonwinner 

44 Drug treatment 

for Muhammad Ali 

46 Competitor 

of Sanyo and Bose 

47 Add to the mix 

48 Animation 


49 Subject of a statue 

outside Boston’s TD 
Garden 

50 The two sides 

in chess, essentially 
52 Arctic wear 
54 Never to be forgotten 
56 Trick-taking game 
58 Talkaholics 
63 What movie trailers 
do 

65 What cibophobia 
is the fear of 


67 Specialty of Muddy 

Waters and Blind 
Willie Johnson 

68 Copy 

69 Actress Chaplin 

of “Game of 
Thrones” 

71 1998 Winter Olympics 

73 Teller? 

75 Poetic direction 

76 Majors 

77 One way to run 

78 New brother or sister 


80 Flower for a 20th 
wedding anniversary 
84 Bush 

86 Bust supporter 

89 Stieg who wrote “The 

Girl With the Dragon 
Tattoo” 

90 Out of business 

91 Somewhere to 

chill, paradoxically 
93 Tricorder go-with 

95 Nice finish, maybe 

96 Sarcastic syllable 
98 Gets warmer, so to 


99 Jerks 

100 Quaint contradiction 

102 Eponymous cup 
maker 

103 Thomas Cromwell, 

Earl of_ 

104 Musical miscue 

106_eyes on (see) 

108 Four-letter U.S. city 
with the highest 
population 

109 Ruler units: Abbr. 

111 Five Georges 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



CRUNCH! cRyNCH! 
CRUNCH! 

cRuNCHicfjuNCH! 


(CLICK) 


“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 


Starsk^Stripes. 15 years IN AFGHANISTAN 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


ORDER NOW at www.stripesstore.coiTi 
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IFC FILMS/TNS 


Daisy Ridley plays the title character in “Ophelia.” 


Forceful roles for Ridley 

Star Wars actress’ string of strong characters 
continues with ‘Ophelia,’ a spin on ‘Hamlet’ 


By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

O n the surface, Daisy Ridley has two mov¬ 
ies hitting theaters this year that look like 
they are at opposite ends of the cinematic 
spectrum. “Ophelia,” which opened state¬ 
side June 28 and is available on demand through 
Digital HD starting July 2, offers a very different 
point of view from its source material, William 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” Just before Christmas, 
Ridley returns to the role of Rey in “Star Wars: Rise 
of Skywalker.” 

A closer look at the projects reveals that the proj¬ 
ects have more in common than just Ridley. Both 
feature grand costumes, exotic settings, evil rulers 
and swordplay. They also feature two very strong 
women who are brought to life through Ridley’s act¬ 
ing efforts. 

“They are both young women trying to navigate 
their way in a world that neither of them sort of chose 
to be in,” Ridley says. “They do feel very similar. 
The thing with Rey is that she has the expectations 
and responsibility of a galaxy on her shoulders, and 
Ophelia doesn’t have that. 

“The other big difference for me was physi¬ 
cally as I didn’t have to learn to sword fight to play 
Ophelia.” 

“Ophelia” looks at the story of Hamlet from Oph¬ 
elia’s point of view. She’s a tough young woman with 
a mind of her own who finds herself in a royal mess 
when she falls for Hamlet (George McKay). The 
usual tragic ending of the character is replaced with 


a storyline that puts Ophelia more in control of her 
destiny. 

“She doesn’t do anything revolutionary. She 
doesn’t bring down a kingdom. She’s just educated 
and has a strong conscience,” Ridley says. “I think 
this film does show the excess of everything with 
power, and it was nice to play someone with such a 
strong moral conscience that she doesn’t want to be 
a part of it. 

“When it comes down to it, she doesn’t want to 
wait for Hamlet to change his mind. I never thought 
of this as a huge thing, but just her making a state¬ 
ment within her own life.” 

There were times when Ridley was afraid she 
would be paying with her life to get “Ophelia” made. 
Director Claire McCarthy included scenes based on 
the 1851 painting of Ophelia by John Everett Millais. 
To re-create how the painting depicts Ophelia float¬ 
ing lifelessly in the water, Ridley had to be strapped 
to a mechanical contraption and lowered into freez¬ 
ing water numerous times. It was a physical chal¬ 
lenge, but in the end made Ridley happy because of 
how stunning the final sequence looks. 

Ridley sees one other connection between “Oph¬ 
elia” and the Star Wars movies. 

“Doing the Star Wars movies did change my life 
in the big strokes of things. Beyond the recogni¬ 
tion, I have been to the most incredible places. I’ve 
worked with people I had seen on screen. There are 
opportunities now that I would have never imag¬ 
ined,” Ridley says. 

“I don’t think I would have ever been able to do 
‘Ophelia’ if I hadn’t done Star Wars.” 


McCain reportedly considering leaving ‘The View’ 


From wire services 

Meghan McCain doesn’t seem to like 
the view from ABC. 

John McCain’s daughter, who has made 
a name for herself as a conservative com¬ 
mentator while still frequently invoking 
her father’s, might not be returning to 
“The View” next season, the Daily Beast 
reported Wednesday. 

“It’s getting to the 
point where it’s not worth 
the emotional toll every 
week,” an unidentified 
friend told the outlet. “If 
she doesn’t stay at ‘The 
View,’ she will find other 
work.” 

Another source said 
the 34-year-old is “feel¬ 
ing like a caged animal.” 

But ABC, at least publicly, says every¬ 
thing is good to go. 

“The co-hosts and ‘The View’ have had 
an incredible season and we expect them 
all back for an epic year ahead,” a spokes¬ 
person said in a statement to the Daily 
News. 

One of the show’s two conservative voic¬ 
es alongside longtime friend Abby Hunts¬ 
man, McCain has frequently clashed with 
her colleagues on air, particularly Joy 
Behar and Sunny Hostin. 

“The View,” which wrapped its season 
last month, is due back in the fall. 

A$AP Rocky jailed in Sweden 
after fight caught on video 

A$AP Rocky was arrested early 
Wednesday in Stockholm, Sweden, on 
suspicion of gross assault after a Sunday 
altercation that was captured in part on 


videos posted online, including two post¬ 
ed by the artist himself 

The rapper, whose real name is Rakim 
Mayers, was taken into custody around 
1 a.m. Wednesday, the Swedish Prosecu¬ 
tion Authority told The Times. He had 
been part of the lineup at the two-day 
Smash festival of hip-hop in Stockholm on 
Tuesday. 

The story broke in the United States on 
Tuesday when TMZ posted video showing 
ASAP Rocky and his entourage hammer¬ 
ing on two men in the street, in daylight. 
In that video, the 30-year-old rapper, 
wearing shorts and a hooded sweatshirt, 
can be seen grabbing one of the men by 
his shirt or shoulders and hurling him 
across the street. Then others from the 
entourage start hitting and kicking the 
man. 

ASAP Rocky is scheduled for a show 
with Cardi B in London on Friday. A rep 
for his label did not respond immediately 
to a request for comment Wednesday. 

Mayim Bialik: Don’t forget 
vegans over holiday weekend 

Summer holidays often mean hot dogs 
and hamburgers sizzling on an open fire, 
but Mayim Bialik is pleading with all 
those grill masters out there to not ig¬ 
nore their vegan guests as folks gather 
over what many are taking as a four-day 
weekend. 

“A lot of people want more plant-based 
food,” Bialik said. “It doesn’t have to be 
just the food for people who eat weird.” 

The “Big Bang Theory” actress, who 
wrapped her last season as neuroscientist 
Amy Farrah Fowler in May, said people 
who avoid animal products like her and 


her kids get excited when chefs include 
food they can eat. 

“There are more of us out there and we 
do like to go to barbecues, too,” she said. 
“There are so many more vegan options 
than when I became vegan.” 

The former star of “Blossom,” a spokes¬ 
woman for Sabra hummus, pointed to a 
range of favorites, from Asian dishes to 
fruit and, of course, hummus, as simple 
go-tos for the summer party season. 

This summer, Bialik has a bit more free 
time on her hands and is spending it with 
her family. “There is a sweetness to being 
home,” she said. “My kids are confused 
and excited I am home more.” 

Other news 

■ British soul singer Joss Stone says 
she was deported from Iran after arriving 
in the Islamic Republic as part of a world¬ 
wide concert tour, even though she didn’t 
plan to perform there. Posting on Insta- 
gram. Stone appears in a video wearing 
a white headscarf saying: “Well, we got 
to Iran, we got detained and then we got 
deported.” She said she knew solo perfor¬ 
mances by women were illegal, but she 
still wanted to see Iran. She wrote that 
Iranian authorities placed her on a “black 
list” because they believed she might try 
to perform a public show. 

■ Actor Arte Johnson, who won an 
Emmy for comedy sketch work on the tele¬ 
vision show “Laugh-In,” died Wednesday 
of heart failure. He was 90. Johnson be¬ 
came known for his catchphrase “Verrry 
interesting” on “Rowan & Martin’s Laugh- 
In.” One of his characters was Wolfgang, 
a cigarette-smoking German soldier who 
thought World War II was still going on. 



Halle Bailey 


Halle Bailey to play 
Ariel in live-action 
‘Little Mermaid’ 

Halle Bailey, of the sister duo Chloe x 
Halle, will next be going under the sea, 
starring as Ariel in the upcoming adapta¬ 
tion of “The Little Mermaid.” 

The live-action version will include orig¬ 
inal songs from the 1989 animated hit as 
well as new tunes from original composer 
Alan Menken and “Hamilton” creator 
Lin-Manuel Miranda. Some of the tunes 
include “Under the Sea,” “Part of Your 
World” and “Kiss the Girl.” 

Bailey will join Jacob Tremblay and 
Awkwafina in the film, which will be di¬ 
rected by Rob Marshall, who helmed 
“Mary Poppins Returns.” 

Marshall says that Bailey “possesses 
that rare combination of spirit, heart, 
youth, innocence and substance — plus a 
glorious singing voice — all intrinsic quali¬ 
ties necessary to play this iconic role.” 

From The Associated Press 



McCain 
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OPINION 


Declaration’s mission grew over time 


By Charles Edel 
Special to The Washington Post 

^ he truths of the Declaration 
I *of Independence are not 
I limited by time or place,” 
John Quincy Adams wrote 
in 1839. “They belong to the nature of man 
in every age and every clime. They may be 
subdued, but they can never be suppressed. 
They are truths at Constantinople and 
Pekin, at London and Paris, at Charleston 
and at Philadelphia.” To Adams, the docu¬ 
ment showed that America was an idea and 
an ideology as much as it was a place. 

The original writers of the Declaration 
intended to produce a document to reas¬ 
sure Americans of the justness of their 
cause, and to appeal to potential support¬ 
ers abroad. But over time, the Declaration 
of Independence took on a much greater 
meaning. It was used as an announcement 
of a new nation’s founding, as a diplomatic 
appeal for recognition, as a statement of 
political philosophy and as a call to defend 
liberty at home and abroad. 

Today, as our democracy comes under 
pressure at home and from hostile actors 
abroad, the Declaration is as relevant as 
ever. Not because our times mirror those 
of 1776 but because they are another step 
in the continuing evolution of the Decla¬ 
ration’s meaning, both within the United 
States and across the world. 

One of the original purposes of the Dec¬ 
laration was to persuade the 13 colonies 
about the perilous and necessary under¬ 
taking they were about to embark upon, 
and to affirm what their political revolution 
was for and what it was against. It was also 
intended as an international declaration: 
a diplomatic statement that the citizens of 
the newly independent United States were 
not mere rebels, but sovereign actors who 
had legal claims to independence, diplo¬ 
matic recognition and material support. 

Over the years, however, the Declara¬ 
tion took on new meanings. According to 
the historian Pauline Maier, the docu¬ 
ment was almost completely forgotten by 
the new American government. But it was 
later revived by Thomas Jefferson’s sup¬ 
porters as a means to justify an alterna¬ 
tive political vision, and was subsequently 
“elevated into something akin to holy writ, 
which made it a prize worth capturing on 
behalf of one cause after another.” And, 
in Abraham Lincoln’s potent hands it “be¬ 
came not a justification of revolution, but 
a moral standard by which the day-to-day 
policies and practices of the nation could 
be judged.” 

While it might have been written at a 
particular moment, its expansive lan¬ 
guage meant that over time, other groups 
and people would reinterpret the Decla¬ 
ration’s demands for equality, liberty and 
“unalienable rights.” At the Seneca Falls 
Convention of 1848, women inserted them¬ 
selves into this self-evident truth with the 
claim that “all men and women are created 
equal.” A few years later, one of their sup¬ 
porters, abolitionist Frederick Douglass, 
transformed the words of the Declaration 
into a call for racial justice and emanci¬ 
pation. He sought not to reject “the great 
principles it contains” or “the genius of 
American Institutions,” but rather recog¬ 
nized that it was the very transferability of 
the Declaration’s principles to contempo¬ 
rary circumstances that gave it its power. 

But if theirs were calls for the rights 
inherent to all Americans, there were 
others who saw the value of the Declara¬ 
tion abroad as well. Hence John Quincy 
Adams’ belief that the Declaration’s mes¬ 
sage would one day have resonance in Is¬ 
tanbul and Beijing like it did in Charleston 
or Philadelphia. Delivering his famous 
July Fourth address of 1821, Adams, then 
serving as secretary of state, proclaimed 
that the central message of the Declaration 
was “the successful resistance of a people 
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A boy watches the firework display during the Baltimore County Independence 
Extravaganza on Wednesday in Cockeysville, Md. 


against oppression, the downfall of the ty¬ 
rant and tyranny itself” For Adams, and 
for many subsequent Americans, this was 
America’s mission, and it had universal 
application. 

Shortly before World War I broke out 
in 1914, Woodrow Wilson reflected on the 
Declaration’s meaning for a nation well 
over a century after its writing. He called 
on a crowd in Philadelphia to breathe new 
life into the document, to find ways to trans¬ 
late its lofty ideals into real world policies. 

Four years 

~ The resonance of 
the Declaration 
of Independence 
might be in its 
universality, but 
its power derives 
from its ability to 
speak to changing | 
circumstances. 


later, having 
taken Amer¬ 
ica into a 
war to make 
the world 
safe for de¬ 
mocracy, he 
expanded his 
call, arguing 
that “it is our 
inestimable 
privilege to 
concert with 
men out of 
every nation what shall make not only the 
liberties of America secure but the liber¬ 
ties of every other people as well.” 

If the notion of bringing the promises of 
the Declaration to the world was not new, 
the rise of Imperial Japan and Nazi Ger¬ 
many transformed the Declaration yet 
again. As the storm clouds gathered before 
a second, and even more violent, world 
war, Franklin Roosevelt on July 4, 1941, 
noted “in the past few years — a new resis¬ 
tance, in the form of several new practices 
of tyranny, has been making such headway 
that the fundamentals of 1776 are being 
struck down abroad, and definitely they 
are threatened here.” 

No longer was it sufficient to simply pro¬ 
mote freedom at home or link arms with 
other nations to restore the peace, as the 
United States had done in 1918. To Roos¬ 
evelt and his successors, the rise of these 
new ideologically committed and powerful 
tyrannies demanded that the Declaration’s 
cause become one of proactively respond¬ 
ing to threats, harnessing the collective 
powers of the free world and leading the 
fight against dictatorship abroad. 

In the early years of the Cold War, after 
North Korea shattered the rough peace 
by invading South Korea, Harry Tru¬ 
man updated the Declaration for the new 
leadership role the nation was assuming. 
Broadcasting from the Washington Monu¬ 
ment on July 4,1951, he warned that “free¬ 


dom must be fought for today, just as our 
fathers had to fight for freedom when the 
Nation was born” because freedom was 
under attack on a worldwide basis. It was 
an attack, Truman declared, that must be 
met: “If we with all that we have in our 
favor do not succeed, no other free govern¬ 
ment can survive — anywhere in the world 
— and the whole great experiment that 
began in 1776 will be over and done with.” 

Truman also believed that fulfilling the 
“whole great experiment” required seeing 
America’s domestic and international ef¬ 
forts as two sides of the same coin. “It is for 
this reason,” Truman declared, “that per¬ 
secution of minorities, which is wrong any¬ 
where, is worse in America.” This meant 
that the nation’s legitimacy as a sovereign 
nation would always be judged against the 
promise of its ideals and measured next to 
its commitment to extending those rights 
to others. And if the country ensured those 
rights at home, America could be a model 
to the world as it lent a helping hand to those 
struggling against oppression anywhere. 

The Declaration was written to justify 
the independence of the early American 
republic. But its message of unalienable 
rights, equality and liberty have echoed 
through time and across borders. As the 
historian David Armitage has observed, 
the Declaration served as the model for 
some 193 other nations including Haiti in 
1804, New Zealand in 1835, Vietnam in 
1945, Israel in 1948 and, more recently, 
Kosovo in 2008. This message speaks to 
men and women seeking freedom from 
oppressive governments. The resonance 
of the Declaration of Independence might 
be in its universality, but its power derives 
from its ability to speak to changing cir¬ 
cumstances, and as Frederick Douglass 
declared, its demand to “make it useful to 
the present and to the future.” 

The Fourth of July offers an opportu¬ 
nity to reflect on America’s birth, history 
and mission. It also serves as a reminder 
that America’s influence derives from the 
power of our example, that America’s moti¬ 
vating ideology has always been resistance 
to tyranny, and that the American Revolu¬ 
tion was a moral statement embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence: equality 
for all under the law, a government subor¬ 
dinate to the people and a commitment to 
promoting liberty at home and abroad. 

Charles Edel is a senior fellow at the United States 
Studies Centre at the University of Sydney, and 
previously served on the U.S. secretary of state’s 
policy planning staff. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Mike’s decision could have 
Trump thanking Kaepernick 
The Wall Street Journal 

Colin Kaepernick may no longer be a 
quarterback, but he’s calling the plays 
at Nike. The athletic shoe company was 
scheduled to release a sneaker featur¬ 
ing the “Betsy Ross flag” this week, but 
the former San Francisco 49er thought it 
wasn’t a good idea. The Air Max 1 USA, 
featuring the Founding-era American flag 
with 13 white stars arranged in a circle to 
represent the original colonies, would have 
gone on sale to mark the Fourth of July 
holiday. Not anymore. 

We commend Nike executives for their 
original patriotic instincts, assuming they 
were sincere, but they didn’t think this one 
through. Last year the company launched 
an ad campaign featuring a black-and- 
white photo of Kaepernick bearing the 
words “Believe in something. Even if it 
means sacrificing everything.” The slo¬ 
gan is an allusion to Kaepernick’s belief 
that the NFL declined to sign him after his 
2016 season, not because he played badly 
(though by most measures he did) but be¬ 
cause he knelt during the national anthem 
to protest police brutality against blacks. 

Remember the national anthem? Nor¬ 
mally we sing it standing and facing the 
American flag. Did no one at Nike foresee 
a contradiction between its exaltation of 
Kaepernick’s anti-flag fervor on the one 
hand and its flag-embossed sneaker on the 
other? 

Kaepernick certainly noticed. The for¬ 
mer QB, seeing images of the Stars and 
Stripes-themed shoe on social media, con¬ 
tacted Nike to convey his disapproval. Ac¬ 
cording to a report in The Journal, he told 
Nike he believes the flag is a symbol of op¬ 
pression and slavery, dating as it does from 
the 1770s. Nike folded faster than the New 
York Giants offensive line. 

The company had already shipped the 
shoes to retailers, but it deferred to Kae¬ 
pernick’s historical and semiotic expertise 
and had them all recalled. 

Nike is entitled to cancel its products for 
any reason. But the rest of us are entitled 
to point out that no flag of the United States 
is a symbol of oppression and racism, and 
that Kaepernick’s suggestion that it is one 
— with Nike’s tacit agreement — is politi¬ 
cal theater based on false history. 

It’s also worth remembering that hare¬ 
brained controversies like this give many 
Americans the not unreasonable sense 
that their country is being maligned by 
pampered social justice warriors. Don¬ 
ald Trump has reaped enormous political 
benefits from the ill-judged fashion among 
NFL players to kneel during the national 
anthem. If the president wins reelection, 
perhaps he should write a thank-you note 
to Colin Kaepernick and Nike. 

Recent term indicates justices 
not purely politically driven 
Los Angeles Times 

The Supreme Court term that ended last 
week can be critiqued on the basis of the 
wisdom of the court’s decisions — or the 
lack of it. But it’s also appropriate to judge 
the justices, and particularly Chief Justice 
John Roberts, on whether they safeguard¬ 
ed the court’s independence from partisan 
politics, as well as the perception of its 
independence. 

By that measure the court earned a 
passing grade. That’s important because, 
while the court long has been the subject 



of political controversy, its credibility is 
especially compromised in these polarized 
times. 

President Donald Trump has contrib¬ 
uted to the perception of politicization, de¬ 
scribing a federal judge who ruled against 
the administration’s asylum policy as an 
“Obama judge.” (The chief justice pushed 
back in a rare public statement, saying, 
“We do not have Obama judges or Trump 
judges. Bush judges or Clinton judges.”) 
Meanwhile some Democrats have por¬ 
trayed Trump’s judicial selections as 
untrustworthy agents of the far right or 
business interests. 

The justices lived down to that expecta¬ 
tion at times, separating into conservative 
and liberal blocs on some cases freighted 
with political overtones. See the recent 
execrable decision to duck the question of 
whether extreme partisan gerrymander¬ 
ing is unconstitutional. But in its recent 
term, the court also did a good deal to dis¬ 
pel the idea that the justices always vote in 
partisan blocs. In at least some cases, they 
seem to have adopted Roberts’ philosophy 
of seeking consensus and avoiding sweep¬ 
ing decisions when possible. 

Take the court’s 7-2 decision last month 
holding that a war memorial in the form of 
a giant cross on public land near a highway 
intersection in Maryland didn’t violate the 
First Amendment’s ban on an “establish¬ 
ment of religion.” 

In our view, that was the wrong decision 
because the cross on public property could 
be viewed as an endorsement of Christian¬ 
ity. But frankly, the decision could’ve been 
a lot worse, and it disappointed conserva¬ 
tives who had hoped the court would use 
the case to announce a new, more permis¬ 
sive approach to government endorsement 
of religion. Instead, Justice Samuel Alito’s 
m^ority opinion rested heavily on the no¬ 
tion that the cross had stood on that spot 
for decades and had come to symbolize the 
nonreligious value of community gratitude 
to the war dead. 

The court also showed restraint in send¬ 
ing back to an Oregon court a case involv¬ 
ing bakers who were fined $135,000 for 
defying a civil rights law by refusing to 
bake a wedding cake for the marriage of 
two women. Social conservatives had seen 
the case as a vehicle for a broad holding 
that businesses could cite religious reasons 
for refusing to serve gay customers. That 
would have been disastrous. 

Finally and perhaps most important, 
Roberts joined the court’s liberal justices 
in a ruling that questioned the motives of 
the Trump administration in moving to 
add a question about citizenship to the 2020 
census. Roberts said that the administra¬ 
tion’s justification for asking the question 
— that it would help in enforcement of the 
Voting Rights Act — “seems to have been 
contrived.” That was a charitable descrip¬ 
tion of the administration’s maneuvering, 
which seems to have been motivated by a 


desire to depress Latino participation in 
the census and as a result reduce Demo¬ 
cratic representation in the next round of 
redistricting. 

Finally, this term dispelled fears that 
Trump’s two appointees would always 
vote as interchangeable members of a 
“right-wing gang of five.” Neil Gorsuch 
has joined with liberal justices in criminal 
justice cases and Brett Kavanaugh joined 
the liberals in a 5-4 decision allowing an 
anti-trust lawsuit against Apple to go for¬ 
ward. The fact they don’t always vote as a 
partisan bloc is reassurance that the jus¬ 
tices aren’t politicians in robes. 

Recent growth in the US 
economy still has drawbacks 
The New York Times 

Raise a glass to the longest economic ex¬ 
pansion in modem American history. 

A full decade has passed since the end 
of the last recession, in June 2009, and the 
economy continues to grow. As of Monday, 
the current expansion surpassed the pre¬ 
vious record for unintermpted growth, set 
between 1991 and 2001. 

But this time around, no one is accus¬ 
ing Americans of irrational exuberance. 
These good times don’t feel particularly 
good. Economic growth over the past de¬ 
cade has been slow and fragile, and most of 
the benefits have been claimed by a small 
minority of the population. 

The sense of disappointment is more 
than a feeling. Through the first quarter 
of 2019, the nation’s gross domestic prod¬ 
uct had increased by 25 percent during 
the current expansion. Between 1991 and 
2001, economic output expanded by 42 
percent. Between 1982 and 1990, output 
increased 38 percent. And between 1961 
and 1969, output grew by 52 percent. 

The distribution of the gains is even less 
satisfying. 

Tmck drivers still earned, on average, 
slightly less in 2018 than in 2009, after 
adjusting for inflation. Executive com¬ 
pensation, by contrast, went up, up and 
away. Chief executives of companies in the 
S&P 500 stock index — a list that includes 
most of the nation’s largest corporations 
— made an average of $14.5 million in 
2018, increasing by $5.2 million in the past 
decade, according to data compiled by the 
AFL-CIO. 

The wealthy have also reaped most of the 
gains from rising stock prices. The least 
affluent 70 percent of American house¬ 
holds had less wealth at the end of 2018 
than at the beginning of 2007, according to 
the Federal Reserve. The top 30 percent of 
households saw at least some increase, but 
the big gains were heavily concentrated at 
the very top, in the hands of a small propor¬ 
tion of extraordinarily wealthy families. 

This inequality of prosperity has be¬ 
come a defining issue in the nation’s poli¬ 
tics. President Donald Trump ran on the 


promise that he would restructure the 
economy to revive employment in mining 
and manufacturing. Democrats vying to 
run against the president in 2020 are offer¬ 
ing their own prescriptions for economic 
revival — and speaking of the plight of 
American workers in language usually re¬ 
served for recessions. 

That rhetoric contrasts with the slow but 
steady improvement in economic condi¬ 
tions over the past decade. The unemploy¬ 
ment rate is bumping along at the lowest 
levels since the 1960s; wages have started 
to rise more quickly, particularly for low- 
wage workers. 

But the fact that it took so long to get here 
is a big problem for many American fami¬ 
lies. While unemployment is low, the slow 
pace of the recovery means that the aver¬ 
age rate of unemployment in a given month 
during the past decade was a full percent¬ 
age point higher than during the 1991-2001 
expansion and almost two points higher 
than between 1961 and 1969. 

There is also reason to worry that Amer¬ 
ica has squandered the opportunity for a 
more prosperous future. During periods of 
economic growth, governments can take 
advantage of swelling tax revenues to im¬ 
prove infrastructure, invest in education 
and fund research. Companies can plow 
profits into new products and markets. But 
over the past decade, both public and pri¬ 
vate sectors have largely refrained from 
investing. The government has handed out 
tax cuts while companies have handed out 
dividends and repurchased shares. 

Another result of the Trump administra¬ 
tion’s tax cut is that federal deficits, which 
usually shrink during periods of economic 
growth, are on the rise. That leaves less 
room for the government to respond to a 
downturn by cutting taxes or by increas¬ 
ing spending. 

The end of an expansion, like the death of 
a star, is visible only after it happens. It is 
possible the economy will continue to grow 
for years, giving policymakers a chance to 
do better. It’s also possible that the analysts 
predicting a recession next year — there 
are always analysts predicting a recession 
next year — will turn out to be right. 

So enjoy this lackluster expansion while 
it lasts. What comes next may well be 
worse. 

Spying hack on Cybereason 
data sophisticated and scary 
Boston Herald 

So what if the entire history of you was 
under scrutiny? 

For many, maybe most of us, no big deal. 
On the other hand, that late night call to an 
old flame just before you got married might 
be embarrassing to have surface. But what 
if it’s way worse? What if someone could 
reconstruct every place you were, every 
person you’ve talked to. 

Boston-based Cybereason, a cybersecu¬ 
rity firm with Israel Defense Forces roots, 
told TechCrunch of a massive spying hack 
that stole call records from more than 10 
global cell network providers, going back 
seven years. The hack appears to have tar¬ 
geted at least 20 specific individuals. 

Who were the targets? Government of¬ 
ficials? Corporate bigwigs? We don’t know. 
But Cybereason says the data can be used 
to track the date, time and location of the 
calls. 

Cybereason said it wasn’t going to name 
the affected providers, but said many were 
sizable. 

Cybereason thinks a hack this sophisti¬ 
cated is very likely the work of a nation¬ 
state. The company characterized the 
hacks as “textbook APT 10” — a hacker 
group believed to be backed by China. 

While the Russia/WikiLeaks accusa¬ 
tions have raged, the Trump administra¬ 
tion has warned of possible threats from 
China. Whoever is behind these acts, the 
US. needs to get to the bottom of it, and 
continue to apply pressure on foreign enti¬ 
ties who seek to undermine us. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Jacket flap 
6 Reggae relative 
9 Mac alternatives 
12 “Have — deal 
for you!” 

ISSawbuck 
14“Mangia!” 

15 Short jackets 

16 Interim gov¬ 
ernment 

18 Computer 
language 

20 Blanchett of 
“Elizabeth” 

21 “Mayday!” 

23 Ump’s call 

24 New York’s 
— Island 

25 Prudish 
27 Lightweight 

wood 

29 “Don’t move!” 

31 Stage comments 
35 Takes five 

37 Gambling 
mecca 

38 Burn with steam 
41 Game official 

43 “— voyage!” 

44 Choir voice 

45 Department 
47 Not-to-be- 

missed, as 
a TV show 
49 Analyze 

52 Montmartre Mrs. 

53 Young — (tots) 

7-5 

MQKM XCTUO OTX VCZYD MC 

PJYDD JYKVVX DNKJMVX, DC H 

MCVP QHN “XCT’ZY AYYU K 

ZYJX UKMMX ACX!” 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip : NARROW CONNECTING 
WATERWAY THAT’S BECOMING EVEN 
NARROWER MONTH BY MONTH: A RECESSIVE 
STRAIT. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: X equals Y 


54 Flavor 

22 Bruins legend 

55 Resort 

24 Curved letter 

56 Favorite 

26 Red wine 

57 Secretly watch 

28 Surgical 
beam 

DOWN 

30 Last letter in 

1 Fib 

London 

2 Sales rep. 

32 “La Mer” 

3 Honeybun 

composer 

4 Sicilian spouter 

33 Rock’s Brian 

5 Rodeo rope 

34 Junior 

6 Geologic layers 

36 Most faithful 

7 Fall (over) 

38 Emma of 

8 “Life of Pi” 

“Dynasty” 

director Lee 

39 Glob 

9 Jail-related 

40 Confused 

10 Desert flora 

42 Daring 

11 Eyelid woes 

deeds 

17 Cream-filled 

45 Nota — 

pastry 

46 Now, in a mem 

19 Sugar units 

48 Dine 

21 Beach lotion 

50 From — Z 

letters 

51 Hankering 
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I ^SKED YOU TO STOP 
USING YOUR SPEAKER¬ 
PHONE BECAUSE IT 

UJAS DISTURBING ] 
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i NOW THEY TELL tAE 

YOU STARTED DOING 
VOICE-TEXTING, WHICH 

1 IS EVEN WORSE. 
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LATER THAT DAY 

TURN OFF YOUR 
KEYBOARD CLICK 
S; ^ SOUND! 
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\ NCCRO-ECONO^AlCS | 


Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

I Pogo stick sound 
6 Pricey 

II “The Terminator” 
heroine Sarah 

12 Shortened a pair 
of pants, say 

14 Its capital 
is Kigali 

15 Garb 

16 Priestly garment 

17 Draw forth 

19 Like Abner 

20 Prez’s backup 

22 Brit, record label 

23 Cello’s ancestor 

24 Some Art 
Deco works 

26 Its capital is 
St. George’s 

28 GPS suggestion 

30 Candle count 

31 Its capital is 
Hamilton 

35 Group of eight 

39 Pub orders 

40 Ky. neighbor 

42 Metric weight 

43 Droop 

44 Pop singer Paula 

46 Floor cover 

47 Clara Bow’s 
nickname 

49 Its capital 
is Ottawa 


51 Spooky 
gathering 

52 Swaps 

53 Rogen and 
Green 

54 Wise ones 

DOWN 

1 Alley athlete 

2 Via wagering 

3 Hostel 

4 Protuberance 

5 Burial place 

6 “Hips Don’t 
Lie” singer 

7 Head, to Henri 

8 911 responder 

9 Clarke of “Game 
of Thrones” 

10 Sentence ender 

11 Long for 


13 Perry’s assistant 
18 Texter’s “Wow!” 
21 Salon jobs 
23 Sweater style 
25 R-V link 
27 Swelled head 
29 Food 

31 Foundation 

32 Cheers up 

33 Bob Marley’s 
music 

34 Moreover 

36 Angry rant 

37 Shakes off 

38 Roman robes 
41 Air passages 

44 Foot part 

45 News reporter 
Logan 

48 Bank acct. entry 
50 Pester 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



7-6 


CRYPTOQUIP 


LEAZ JXH’OA RXOA 
NX BAXBGA LEX 
TPKNV MZ QXXWV 


PRMKPQGA 
G X X W H B 
MV N E P N 


OATAOAZNMPG NOAPNRAZN? 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THAT YOUNG GUY 
LOVES TO DRESS REALLY SMARTLY, SO I TOLD 
HIM “YOU’VE BEEN A VERY NATTY BOY!” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: T equals F 
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STARS 

Presents 


kAND. 


STRIPES, 


A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 


A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Join us as we examine the influence of private military 
contracting on today’s armed forces. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of the new 
reality of modern warfare. 


Listen Now on 

w AppStore | GoogdePlay 

and on Stnpei 


Hosted by MJchelle Harven and 
Air Force veteran Desmon Farris 


Available Now 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI PES.' 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corT 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


D Vehicle buyers wanting to 

the^vehicle shipped 
through an agent using 



SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 


Education 


Certified teachers needed 

Inquire Kids Learning Center 
klc.mackenbach@gmail.com 


Entertainment 450 


Country/Rock/easylistening 
songs for Parties, travel, hot 



Concerts, events, TV, movies, music, 
vicieo games, celebrity antics... 
Get entertained with... 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARSIQISTRI PES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 







Round-the-world news for America s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 


STARSIm^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 



To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-886-0014. 


KlULDeAlING TO 
IIAMPTOX RDADS, VA? 



Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 

IIUIC (iAUI)X«K CAPTUSN(RET1 
ASSOC. BROKER, REALTORS, CRS.GRI, ABR 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobilefor Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSK^STRIPES. 








Round-the-world news for America’s military. 





Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSli^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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Stripes ‘ 

SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 







VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 


Concert, events, TV, 
movies, music, video 
games, celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSK^STRIPES. 


Never miss a Stars and Stripes. 

We report on issues that affect you the most, 
covering military news from 
Capitol Hill to Europe, Pacific, the 
Middle East and the Pentagon. 

No one covers the bases the way we do. 
Wherever you need us, however you read us: 
Stars and Stripes is always for you, 

STARSK^STRIPES. 

In print • Online atstripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


Transportation 


AMERICAN 
DOCTORS & STAFF 


For Further Information Please Contact 



GERMANY 

UNITED KINGDOM 

U.S.A 

Phone: 

+49-(0)6134-2592730 

-t44-(0)1638-515714 

-H -972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 

Toll-free: 

0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 


-Hi-800-264-8167 (US only) 

E-Mail: 

info@transglobal-logistics.de 

enquiries@carshipuk.co.uk 

lnfo@tgal.us 

WEB: 

www.transglobal-logistics.de 

www.carshipuk.co.uk 

www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 


Transportation 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 




L/enidi nygienisib __ 

TRICARE Referred Provider Ei 


Be the one who really knows what’s going on! 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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STARSi^jSTRiPES. 


SPORTS 


Stars and Strjpes: 
your^one/sourc^fbr all th 
mllltar^newsYthat ntatter 

vrt >-x I 


^^ARSkjfSTRlPF<; 


STARS^^ ^STRIPES 


5TARSW ^STRIPES 


SIARSOSTRIPES 


Updated 24/7 for the military community at home and abroad 
Check out Stripes.com today! 
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Ofi! T'fie (Pfaces Youff See witfi 




Visit before you go! 


Europe. Stripes.com Korea. Stripes.com 
Gwam.Stripes.com Okinawa.Stripes.com 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 




Pro basketball 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pc 

Washington 9 3 .751 

Connecticut 9 4 .69: 

Chicago 6 7 .46: 

New York 6 7 .46: 

indiana 5 9 .35' 

Atianta 2 9 .18: 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
W L Pc 

Las Vegas 8 5 .611 

Minnesota 7 6 .531 

Seattie 8 7 .53: 

LosAngeies 6 6 .501 

Phoenix 5 5 .501 

Daiias 4 7 .36. 

Tuesday’s games 
Las Vegas 90, Chicago 82 
Minnesota 85, Atianta 68 

Wednesday’s game 
New York 84, Seattie 83 

Thursday’s games 
No games scheduied 

Friday’s games 
indiana at Daiias 
New York at Phoenix 
Atianta at Seattie 
Washington at Las Vegas 


Boxing 


Fight schedule 

July 12 

At Edion Arena, Osaka, Japan, Rob¬ 
ert Brant vs. Ryoya Murata, 12, for 
Brant’s WBA Worid middieweight titie; 
Joe Noynay vs. Satoshi Shimizu, 12, for 
Noynay’s WBO Asia Pacific super feath¬ 
erweight titie; Ken Shiro vs. Jonathan 
Taconing, 12, for Shiro’s WBC Worid iight 
fiyweight titie. 

At Liverpooi, Engiand, James Dickens 
vs. Nathaniei May, 10, featherweights: 
Martin Murray vs Kim Pouisen, 10, super 
middieweights. 

At Seminoie Hard Rock Hotei & Ca¬ 
sino, Hoiiywood, Fia., Derrieck Cuevas 
vs. Jesus Aiberto Beitran, 10 for Cuevas’ 
WBA Fedeiatin weiterweight titie. 

At Emeraid Queen Casino, Tacoma, 
Wash., Jermaine Frankiin vs. Jerry For¬ 
rest, 12, heavyweights; BJ Fiores vs. Otto 
Waiiin, 12, heavyweights; Giovanni Mio- 
ietti vs. Luis Porozo, 10, featherweights. 

July 13 

At 02 Arena, London, Joe Joyce vs. 
Bryant Jennings, 12, heavyweights; Liam 
Wiiiiams vs. Karim Achour, 12, for the 
vacant WBC Siiver middieweight titie: 
Daniei Dubois vs. Nathan Gorman, 12, for 
the vacant BBBofC British heavyweight 
titie; Sunny Edwards vs. Hiram Gaiiardo, 
12, for the vacant iBF internationai super 
fiyweight titie; Archie Sharp vs. Jordan 
McCorry, 10, for Sharp’s WBO European 
super featherweight titie. 

At Prudentiai Center in Newark, N.J., 
Joshua Greer Jr. vs. Nikoiai Potapov, 10, 
bantamweights. 

At the Armory, Minneapoiis, Jamai 
James vs. Antonio DeMarco, 10, wei- 
terweights; Robert Heienius vs. Geraid 
Washington, 10, heavyweights; Bryant 
Perreiia vs. Domonique Doiton, 10, wei- 
terweights; Charies Martin vs. Daniei 
Martz, 10, heavyweights; Gary Antonio 
Russeii vs. Francisco Pedroza, 10, ban¬ 
tamweights. 

At Dignity Heaith Sports Park, Carson, 
Caiif., Rey Vargas vs. Tomoki Kameda, 
12, for Vargas’ WBC junior featherweight 
titie; Diego De La Hoya vs. Ronny Rios, 12, 
for the interim WBA Worid featherweight 
titie; Joet Gonzaiez vs. Manuei Aviia, 10, 
featherweights; Aiexis Rocha vs. Beriin 
Abreu, 10, weiterweights. 

July 19 

At MGM Nationai Harbor, Oxon Hiii, 
Md., Masayoshi Nakatani vs. Teofimo 
Lopez, 12, iightweights; Maxim Dada- 
shev vs. Subriei Matias, 12, super iight¬ 
weights. 

July 20 

At Marseiiie, France, Mickaei Diaiio 
vs. Waiter Gabriei Sequeira, 12, for the 
vacant WBA inter-Continentai super 
middieweight titie; Michei Soro vs. Ma¬ 
gomed Kurbanov, 12, for the vacant WBA 
Worid super weiterweight titie. 

At MGM Grand Garden Arena, Las 
Vegas, Keith Thurman vs. Manny Pac- 
quiao, 12, for Thurman’s WBA Super 
Worid weiterweight titie; Yordenis Ligas 
vs. Omar Figueroa Jr., 12, WBC weiter¬ 
weight eiiminator; Sergey Lipinets vs. 
John Moiina Jr., 12, weiterweights; Caieb 
Piant vs. Mike Lee, 12, for Piant’s iBF su¬ 
per middieweight titie; Luis Nery vs. Juan 
Carios Payano, 12, bantamweights: Efe 
AJagba vs. Aii Eren Demirezen, 10, heavy¬ 
weights. 

At Brentwood, Engiand, Nesian Mach¬ 
ado vs. Aiexander Mejia, 10, for Macha¬ 
do’s WBA internationai super bantam¬ 
weight titie. 


CONCACAF Gold Cup 

QUARTERFINALS 
Saturday, June 29 
At Houston 

Haiti 3, Canada 2 

Mexico 1, Costa Rica 1, Mexico wins 5- 
l on penaity kicks 

Sunday, June 30 
At Philadelphia 
Jamaica 1, Panama 0 
United States 1, Curacao 0 


At Glendale, Ariz. 

Mexico 1, Haiti 0, ET 

Wednesday, July 3 
At Nashville, Tenn. 

United States 3, Jamaica 1 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Sunday, July 7 
At Chicago 

Mexico vs. United States 

Wednesday 

United States 3, Jamaica 1 

At Nashville, Tenn. 

Jamaica 0 1 — 1 

United States 1 2-3 

First half— 1, United States, McKennie 
2 (Aitidore), 9th minute. 

Second half— 2, United States, Puiisic 
2, 52nd minute. 3, Jamaica, Nichoison 2 
(Baiiey), 69th minute. 4, United States, 
Puiisic, 87th minute. 

Yellow cards— McKennie, US, 32nd; 
Watson, Jam, 40th; Aitidore, US, 44th; 
Fiemmings, Jam, 44th; Vassei, Jam, 49th. 
A-28,473. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Phiiadeiphia 10 5 5 35 37 26 

D.C. United 8 4 7 31 25 19 

Montreai 9 8 3 30 24 31 

Atianta 9 7 2 29 24 20 

New York City FC 7 1 8 29 30 19 

New York 8 7 3 27 30 24 

Toronto FC 6 7 5 23 30 31 

Chicago 5 7 7 22 31 28 

OriandoCity 6 9 3 21 25 25 

New Engiand 5 8 5 20 20 35 

Coiumbus 5 12 2 17 16 28 

Cincinnati 3 13 2 11 15 42 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeies FC 12 2 4 40 44 15 

LAGaiaxy 10 7 1 31 24 22 

Seattie 8 5 5 29 27 24 

Minnesota United 8 7 3 27 33 27 

Houston 8 6 3 27 26 22 

Reai Sait Lake 8 8 2 26 25 28 

FC Daiias 7 7 5 26 27 25 

San Jose 7 7 4 25 29 30 

Portiand 6 8 2 20 25 28 

Vancouver 4 7 8 20 21 25 

Coiorado 5 9 4 19 28 36 

Sporting KC 4 7 7 19 28 34 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
New York City FC 3, Seattie 0 
Phiiadeiphia 3, Oriando City 1 
Chicago 5, Atianta 1 
Minnesota United 3, San Jose 1 
Los Angeies FC 5, Sporting Kansas City 1 
Houston 4, New York 0 
Reai Sait Lake 1, Coiumbus 0 
Thursday’s games 
D.C. United at FC Daiias 
New Engiand at Coiorado 
Toronto FC at LA Gaiaxy 

Saturday’s games 
Oriando City at Phiiadeiphia 
Houston at Cincinnati 
Minnesota United at Montreai 
Seattie at Coiumbus 
Chicago at Sporting Kansas City 
Reai Sait Lake at San Jose 
Vancouver at Los Angeies FC 
Sunday’s games 
New York at Atianta 
Portiand at New York City FC 
Friday, July 12 
New Engiand at D.C. United 
Los Angeies FC at Houston 
San Jose at LA Gaiaxy 

Saturday, July 13 
Coiumbus at Oriando City 
Toronto FC at Montreai 
Cincinnati at Chicago 
FC Daiias at Minnesota United 
Phiiadeiphia at Reai Sait Lake 
Sporting Kansas City at Vancouver 
Coiorado at Portiand 

Wednesday 
NYCFC 3, Sounders 0 

Seattle 0 0-0 

New York City 0 3-3 

Second half— 1, New York City, Mo- 
raiez, 6 (Medina), 58th minute; 2, New 
York City, Medina, 1 (Casteiianos), 77th; 
3, New York City, Ofori, 2 (Ring), 87th. 

Goalies— Seattie, Stefan Frei, Bryan 
Meredith; New York City, Brad Stuver, 
Luis Barraza. 

Yellow Cards— New York City, Ring, 
42nd. Seattie, Toio, 4th; Kee-Hee, 73rd. 
A- 18,217. 

Real Salt Lake 1, Crew 0 

Columbus 0 0-0 

Real Salt Lake 1 0-1 

First half— 1, Reai Sait Lake, Johnson, 8 
(Herrera), 38th minute. 

Goalies— Coiumbus, Joe Bendik, Jon 
Kempin; Reai Sait Lake, Nick Rimando, 
Andrew Putna. 

Yellow Cards— Reai Sait Lake, Herrera, 
31st; Baird, 55th; Besier, 62nd; Saucedo, 
80th. Coiumbus, Sosa, 32nd; Crognaie, 
85th. 

A- 19,030. 


Fire 5, Atlanta United 1 

Atlanta 0 1-1 

Chicago 5 0—5 

First half— 1, Chicago, Caivo, 1 (Gai- 

tan), 4th minute; 2, Chicago, - 

7th; 3, Chicago, G '"- ~ - 

13th; 4, Chicago, ___ 

5, Chicago, Herbers, 2 (Caivo), 44th. 

Second half— 6 , Atianta, Vazquez, 1 
(penaity kick), 58th. 

Goalies— Atianta, Brad Guzan, Aiec 
Kann; Chicago, Kenneth Kronhoim, Rich¬ 
ard Sanchez. 

Yellow Cards— Chicago, Frankowski, 
58th; Gutjahr, 88th; Nikoiic, 90th. Atianta, 
Robinson, 69th. 

Red Cards— Atianta, Gonzaiez Pirez, 
11th. 

A- 13,476. 

Minnesota United 3, 
Earthquakes 1 

San Jose 1 0—1 

Minnesota 1 2—3 

First half— 1, Minnesota, Quintero, 6 
(Finiay), 5th minute: 2, San Jose, Thomp¬ 
son, 2 (Eriksson), 45th. 

Second half— 3, Minnesota, Boxaii, 1, 
52nd; 4, Minnesota, Moiino, 3 (Opara), 
90th. 

Goalies— San Jose, Daniei Vega, An¬ 
drew Tarbeii; Minnesota, Vito Mannone, 
Dayne St. Ciair. 

YellowCards— Minnesota, Finiay, 45th; 
Gregus, 76th; Quintero, 78th; Aionso, 
90th; Moiino, 90th. San Jose, Lopez, 30th; 
Wondoiowski, 55th. 

A- 19,653. 

Union 3, Orlando City 1 

Philadelphia 1 2-3 

Orlando 1 0—1 

First half— 1, Qriando, Mueiier, 5, 8th 
minute; 2, Phiiadeiphia, Przybyiko, 7 
(Monteiro), 32nd. 

Second half— 3, Phiiadeiphia, Przyb¬ 
yiko, 8 (Bedoya), 47th; 4, Phiiadeiphia, 
Picauit, 3 (Aaronson), 52nd. 

Goalies— Phiiadeiphia, Matt Freese, 
Carios Miguei; Oriando, Brian Rowe, 
Greg Ranjitsingh. 

Yellow Cards— Phiiadeiphia, Medun- 
janin, 26th; Wagner, 90th. 

Red Cards— Oriando, Jansson, 45th; 
Kijestan, 67th. 

A-22,364. 

Los Angeles FC 5, 
Sporting Kansas City 1 

Los Angeles FC 1 4—5 

Kansas City 0 1—1 

First half— 1, Los Angeies FC, Ramirez, 
4 (Rossi), 28th minute. 

Second half— 2, Los Angeies FC, Rossi, 
9 (Ramirez), 50th; 3, Los Angeies FC, Veia, 
17 (Rossi), 63rd; 4, Kansas City, Croizet, 
2 (Sanchez), 85th; 5, Los Angeies FC, Ze- 
iaya, 1 (Veia), 89th; 6, Los Angeies FC, Ei 
Munir, 1,90th. 

Goalies— Los Angeies FC, Pabio Sis- 
niega, Phiiiip Ejimadu; Kansas City, Tim 
Meiia, Adrian Zendejas. 

Yellow Cards— Los Angeies FC, Biess- 
ing, 45th; Kaye, 57th: Beitashour, 80th. 
Kansas City, Besier, 14th; Sinovic, 34th; 
Sanchez, 38th; Gutierrez, 48th; Meiia, 
89th. 

A-19,754. 

Dynamo 4, Red Bulls 0 

New York 0 0-0 

Houston 1 3—4 

First half— 1, Houston, Manotas, 7 
(Eiis), 39th minute. 

Second half— 2, Houston, Martinez, 3, 
56th; 3, Houston, Eiis, 6 (Quioto), 72nd; 4, 
Houston, Eiis, 7 (Figueroa), 90th. 

Goalies— New York, Luis Robies, Ryan 
Meara; Houston, Joe Wiiiis, Tyier Deric. 

Yellow Cards— Houston, Quioto, 41st; 
DeLaGarza, 70th. New York, Muriiio, 44th; 
Duncan, 63rd; Casseres Jr, 68th. 

Red Cards— Houston, Figueroa, 90th. 
New York, Kaku, 90th. 

A-19,531. 


NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Portiand 5 1 4 19 19 12 

Washington 5 2 3 18 14 7 

Reign FC 4 1 5 17 11 9 

Utah 5 3 2 17 8 7 

North Caroiina 4 2 4 16 19 10 

Chicago 4 4 2 14 16 16 

Houston 3 3 4 13 11 13 

Oriando 1 8 2 5 8 24 

Sky Biue FC 0 7 2 2 6 14 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Friday, June 28 

Reign FC 2, Utah 0 

Saturday, June 29 
North Caroiina 2, Washington 1 
Portiand 2, Houston 1 

Sunday, June 30 
Chicago 3, Oriando 2 

Friday’s games 
Houston at North Caroiina 
Reign FC at Portiand 

Saturday’s games 
Washington at Oriando 
Sky Biue FC at Chicago 
Friday, July 12 
Utah at Sky Biue FC 

Saturday, July 13 
Reign FC at North Caroiina 
Chicago at Houston 

Sunday, July 14 
Oriando at Portiand 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 

COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE - Named 
Lara Pitaro Wisch executive vice presi¬ 
dent and generai counsei and Ethan 
Oriinsky speciai counsei to the commis¬ 
sioner. 

American League 

BOSTON RED SOX - Sent RHP Heath 
Hembree to Pawtucket (iL) for a rehab 
assignment. 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Added RHP 
Dyian Cease from Chariotte (iL) as 26th 
man for Wednesday’s doubieheader. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Designated 
RHP Chih-Wei Hu for assignment. Signed 
SSs Landy Pena and Jose Pastrano to mi¬ 
nor ieague contracts. 

DETROIT TIGERS - Designated LHP 
Jose Manuei Fernandez for assignment. 
Seiected the contract of LHP Tyier Aiex¬ 
ander from Toiedo (iL). Sent C Grayson 
Greiner to Lakeiand (FSL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Signed SS Dauri 
Lorenzo to a minor ieague contract. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Signed OFs 
Erick Pena and Roger Leyton to minor 
ieague contracts. 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Piaced iNF 
Tommy La Steiia and OF Brian Goodwin 
on the 10-day iL. Recaiied RHP Jaime 
Barria from Sait Lake (PCL). Seiected 
the contracts of iNF Matt Thaiss and OF 
Jarrett Parker from Sait Lake. Sent RHP 
Matt Harvey to iniand Empire (Cai) for a 
rehab assignment. Signed SSs Aroi Vera 
and Adrian Piacencia to minor ieague 
contracts. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Piaced RHP Jake 
Odorizzi on the 10-day iL. Recaiied RHP 
Zack Litteii from Rochester (iL). Signed 
OF Emmanuei Rodriguez to a minor 
ieague contract. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Optioned LHP 
Stephen Tarpiey to Scranton/Wiikes- 
Barre (iL). Reinstated RHP Domingo Ger¬ 
man from the 10-day iL. Signed OF Jhon 
Diaz to a minor ieague contract. 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Designated 
RHP Aaron Brooks for assignment. Re¬ 
instated RHP Biake Treinen from the 10- 
day iL. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Signed RHP Levi 
Stoudt to a minor ieague contract. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Piaced IB Ji-Man 
Choi on the 10-day iL. Reinstated RHP 
Jose De Leon from the 10-day iL and op¬ 
tioned him to Durham (iL). Recaiied iNF 
Mike Brosseau from Durham. Traded 3B 
Andrew Veiazquez to Cieveiand for in¬ 
ternationai signing bonus pooi money. 
Signed C Ronnier Quintero to a minor 
ieague contract. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Agreed to terms 
with 3B Josh Jung and Davis Wendzei on 
minor ieague contracts. Recaiied RHP 
Phiiiips Vaidez from Nashviiie (PCL). Op¬ 
tioned RHP Pete Fairbanks to Nashviiie. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Optioned 
RHP Sean Reid-Foiey to Buffaio (iL). Re¬ 
instated RHP Jacob Waguespack from 
the 10-day iL. Sent RHP Edwin Jackson to 
Buffaio and OF Daiton Pompey to the GCL 


Auto racing 


NASCAR Monster Energy Cup 
schedule and winners 

Sunday, Feb. 10 — x-Advance Auto 
Parts Ciash, Daytona Beach, Fia. (Jimmie 
Johnson) 

Thursday, Feb. 14 — x-Duei 1 at Dayto¬ 
na, Daytona Beach, Fia. (Kevin Harvick) 
Thursday, Feb. 14 — x-Duei 2 at Day¬ 
tona, Daytona Beach, Fia. (Joey Logano) 
Sunday, Feb. 17 — Daytona 500, Day¬ 
tona Beach, Fia. (Denny Hamiin) 

Sunday, Feb. 24 — Foids of Honor 
QuikTrip 500, Hampton, Ga. (Brad Kesei- 
owski) 

Sunday, March 3 — Pennzoii 400, Las 
Vegas (Joey Logano) 

Sunday, March 10 — TicketGuardian 
500, Avondaie, Ariz. (Kyie Busch) 

Sunday, March 17 — Auto Ciub 400, 
Fontana, Caiif. (Kyie Busch) 

Sunday, March 24 — STP 500, Marti ns- 
viiie, Va. (Brad Keseiowski) 

Sunday, March 31 — O’Reiiiy Auto 
Parts 500, Fort Worth, Texas (Denny 
Hamiin) 

Sunday, April 7 — Food City 500, Bris- 
toi, Tenn. (Kyle Busch) 

Saturday, April 13 — Toyota Owners 
400, Richmond, Va. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, April 28 — Geico 500, Taiia- 
dega, Aia. (Chase Eiiiott) 

Monday, May 6 — Gander RV 400, Do¬ 
ver, Dei. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Saturday, May 11 — Digitai Aiiy 400, 
Kansas City, Kan. (Brad Keseiowski) 
Saturday, May 18 — x-Monster Energy 
Open, Concord, N.C. (Kyie Larson) 

Saturday, May 18 — x-Monster Energy 
Aii-Star Race, Concord, N.C. (Kyie Lar¬ 
son) 

Sunday, May 26 — Coca-Coia 600, Con¬ 
cord, N.C. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, June 2 — Pocono 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. (Kyie Busch) 

Monday, June 10 — FireKeepers Casi¬ 
no 400, Brookiyn, Mich. (Joey Logano) 
Sunday, June 23 — Toyota/Save Mart 
350, Sonoma, Caiif. (Martin Truex Jr.) 

Sunday, June 30 — Camping Worid 
400, Joiiet, iii. (Aiex Bowman) 

Saturday, July 6 — Coke Zero Sugar 
400, Daytona Beach, Fia. 

Saturday, July 13 — Quaker State 400, 
Sparta, Ky. 

Sunday, July 21 — Foxwoods Resort 
Casino 301, Loudon, N.H. 

Sunday, July 28 — Gander RV 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Sunday, Aug. 4 — Go Bowiing at The 
Gien, Watkins Gien, N.Y. 

Sunday, Aug. 11 — Consumers Energy 


Biue Jays for rehab assignments. Signed 
iNF Jean Arnaez; Cs Luis Buiion and Vic¬ 
tor Mesia; UTs Wiider Perez and Leafar 
Antonio Yege; SSs Rikeibin De Castro, 
Angei Dei Rosario and Francisco Veraci- 
erto; LHPs Cristopher Castro, Brahiam Ji¬ 
menez, Carios Perez and Yeuri Sanchez; 
OFs Amin Araujo, Stariin Beitre, Peniei 
Brito, Cristian Feiiz, Dariington Linarez, 
Yeireth Mordan, Juiio Ozoria, Nathanaei 
Perez, Robert Robertis and Wiidaniei 
Santos: and RHPs Cesar Ayaia, Sergio Ca- 
ruci, Yohan Concepcion, Leo Correa, Jef¬ 
ferson Smith Herrera, Jean Luis Lopez, 
Frank Medina, Keivin Perez, Christopher 
Rodriguez, Dahian Santos and Yeicoi Vai¬ 
dez to minor ieague contracts. 

National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Sent RHP Aiien 
Webster to the AZL Cubs 1 for a rehab 
assignment. Signed SS Kevin Made and C 
Brayan Aituve to minor ieague contracts. 
Seiect the contract of iNF Robei Garcia 
from iowa (PCL). 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Signed SS 
Adaei Amador and RHP Kari Kauffmann 
to minor ieague contracts. 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Traded 
RHP Nathan Witt to Tampa Bay for RHP 
Casey Sadier and optioned him to Okia- 
homa City (PCL). Transferred LHP Rich 
Hiii to the 60-day iL. Signed RHP Kristian 
Cardozo and OF Luis Rodriguez to minor 
ieague contracts. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Signed OF 
Luis Medina to a minor ieague contract. 

NEW YORK METS - Signed OF Aiexan¬ 
der Ramirez to a minor ieague contract. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Signed RHP 
Cristopher Cruz and OFs Jasiah Dixon 
and Jake Wright to minor ieague con¬ 
tracts. 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Signed LHP 
Esmeriin Vinicio to a minor ieague con¬ 
tract. Optioned RHP Tyier Beede to Sac¬ 
ramento (PCL). Recaiied RHP Ray Biake 
from Sacramento. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

CHICAGO BULLS - Named Chris Fiem- 
ing and Roy Rogers assistant coaches 
and Paui Miiier assistant to the head 
coach. Promoted coaching intern Chris 
Kent to video coordinator. 

PORTLAND TRAIL BLAZERS - Signed 
Fs Mario Hezonja and Anthony Toiiiver. 

FOOTBALL 

Canadian Football League 

WINNIPEG BLUE BOMBERS - Added 
RB John Santiago to the practice roster. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ANAHEIM DUCKS - Signed G Anthony 
Stoiarz to a two-year contract and D Jani 
Hakanpaa to a one-year contract. 

ST. LOUIS BLUES - D Chris Butier an¬ 
nounced his retirement. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

COLUMBUS CREW - Named Ezra Hen¬ 
drickson assistant coach on the first 
team technicai staff. 

DALLAS — Transferred M Carios 
Gruezo to Augsburg (Bundesiiga-Ger- 


400, Brookiyn, Mich. 

Saturday, Aug. 17 — Bass Pro Shops 
NRA Night Race, Bristoi, Tenn. 

Sunday, Sept. 1 — Bogangies’ South- 
im 500, Dariington, S.C. 

Sunday, Sept. 8 — B' 


Sunday, Sept. 8 — Big Machine Vodka 
400 at the Brickyard, indianapoiis 

Sunday, Sept. 15 — South Point 400, 
Las Vegas 

Saturday, Sept. 21 — Federated Auto 
Parts 400, Richmond, Va. 

Sunday, Sept. 29 — Bank of American 
ROVAL 400, Concord, N.C. 

Sunday, Oct. 6 — MENCS race, Dover, 
Dei. 

Sunday, Oct. 13 - 1000Buibs.com 500, 
Taiiadega, Aia. 

Sunday, Oct. 20 — Hoiiywood Casino 
400, Kansas City, Kan. 

Sunday, Oct. 27 — First Data 500, Mar- 
tinsviiie, Va. 

Sunday, Nov. 3 — AAA Texas 500, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Sunday, Nov. 10 — MENCS race, Avon- 


IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 10 — Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg (Josef Newgarden) 

March 24 — indyCar Ciassic, Austin, 
Texas (Coiton Herta) 

April 7 — Honda indy Grand Prix of 
Aiabama, Birmingham (Takuma Sato) 
April 14 — Acura Grand Prix of Long 
Beach, Caiif. (Aiexander Rossi) 

May 11 — indyCar Grand Prix, india¬ 
napoiis (Simon Pagenaud) 

May 26 — indianapoiis 500 (Simon Pa¬ 
genaud) 

June 1 — Chevroiet Detroit Grand Prix- 
Race 1 (Josef Newgarden) 

June 2 — Chevroiet Detroit Grand Prix- 
Race 2 (Scott Dixon) 

June 8 — DXC Technoiogy 600, Fort 
Worth, Texas (Josef Newgarden) 

June 23 — REV Group Grand Prix, 
Eikhart Lake, Wis. (Aiexander Rossi) 

July 14 — Honda indy Toronto 
July 20 — iowa Corn 300, Newton 
July 28 - Honda indy 200 at Mid-Ohio, 
Lexington, Ohio 

Aug. 18 — ABC Suppiy 500, Long Pond, 
Pa. 

Aug. 24 — Bommarito Automotive 
Group 500, Madison, iii. 

Sept. 1 — Grand Prix of Portiand 
(Ore.) 

Sept. 22 — Firestone Grand Prix of 
Monterey, Saiinas, Caiif. 
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Federer and Serena move 
forward, Kerber goes out 


By Chris Lehourites 

Associated Press 

WIMBLEDON, England 
— Eight-time men’s champion 
Roger Federer moved into the 
third round at Wimbledon. 

Serena Williams had to come 
from a set down to stay on course 
for her eighth Wimbledon title. 

Defending women’s champion 
Angelique Kerber went out in the 
second round. 

Williams was broken twice in 
the opening set on Thursday but 
recovered to beat Slovenian qual¬ 
ifier Kqja Juvan 2-6, 6-2, 6-4 and 
move into the third round. 

With good friend Meghan, the 
Duchess of Sussex, watching 
from the stands at No. 1 Court, 
Williams had a chance to serve 
out the match at 5-2 in the third 
but was broken. She made no mis¬ 
takes on her second attempt, how¬ 
ever, converting her first match 
point with an ace. 

Williams improved to 23-0 
against qualifiers at Grand Slam 
tournaments, having dropped 
only two sets against them in pre¬ 
vious matches. 

Juvan was making her Wim¬ 
bledon debut. She lost in the first 
round of the French Open in May 
in her only previous Grand Slam 
appearance. 

Federer advanced as expect¬ 
ed, beating wild-card entry Jay 
Clarke 6-1, 7-6 (3), 6-2 on No. 1 
Court. But unseeded American 
Lauren Davis pulled off the unex¬ 
pected, defeating Kerber 2-6, 6-2, 


6-1 on No. 2 Court. 

Davis said the turning point 
came when she was up a break 
at 3-2 in the second set and man¬ 
aged to hold after saving three 
break points. 

“I told myself you’re strong, 
you can do it, you belong here,” 
said Davis, who only entered the 
tournament as a lucky loser. 

Kerber beat Williams in last 
year’s final. Federer won his 
eighth title at the All England 
Club in 2017 and was eliminated 
in the quarterfinals last year. 

Despite his pedigree at Wim¬ 
bledon, Federer played his British 
opponent on the second biggest 
court on the grounds instead of 
his usual spot on Centre Court. 

“I really enjoyed myself on 
Court 1 today with the roof,” Fe¬ 
derer said. “I couldn’t really tell 
if it was Centre Court or Court 1, 
actually.” 

If the pressure is getting to Ash 
Barty at Wimbledon, she’s doing 
a great job of hiding it. 

The top-ranked Australian 
came into the tournament after 
winning the French Open and 
a Wimbledon warm-up event 
in Birmingham. And she’s now 
won two in a row at the All Eng¬ 
land Club to stretch her winning 
streak to 14 straight. 

Barty beat Alison Van Uy tvanck 
6-1, 6-3, needing only 55 minutes 
on No. 2 Court to advance. And it 
could have been even quicker but 
she failed to serve out the match 
at 5-2 in the second set — the only 
time she was broken. 


“Pretty sharp right from the 
start,” the top-seeded Barty said. 
“I was able to implement what I 
wanted to right away and put the 
pressure straight back on her.” 

Barty is playing her first tour¬ 
nament as No. 1 but has never 
been past the third round at Wim¬ 
bledon. She will next face Harriet 
Dart, a British wild-card entry 
making her second appearance at 
Wimbledon. 

Two-time Wimbledon cham¬ 
pion Petra Kvitova, No. 9 Sloane 
Stephens and No. 15 Wang Qiang 
also advanced to the third round. 

Kvitova overcame a shaky start 
to come back and defeat Kristina 
Mladenovic 7-5,6-2 and reach the 
third round. 

The No. 7-seeded Kvitova was 
broken in the opening game and 
trailed 5-3 in the first set. Mlade¬ 
novic served for that set at 5-4 and 
held three set points but failed to 
convert, double-faulting away her 
initial chance to close it out. 

Kvitova, who won titles at the 
All England Club in 2011 and 
2014, wasn’t even sure she could 
compete at the tournament this 
year until right before it began. 
The left-hander missed the 
French Open because of an in¬ 
jury to that forearm. 

Stephens defeated Wang Yafan 
6-0,6-2, and Wang ousted Tamara 
Zidansek 6-1, 6-2. 

Sam Querrey, a Wimbledon 
semifinalist in 2017, reached the 
third round in the men’s draw. 
The unseeded American defeated 
Andrey Rublev 6-3, 6-2, 6-3. 


Wednesday 

At The All England Lawn Tennis 
& Croquet Club 
London 

Surface: Grass-Outdoor 
Men’s Singles 
Second Round 

Sam Querrey, United States, def. An¬ 
drey Rublev, Russia, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3. 

John Millman, Australia, def. Laslo 
Djere (31), Serbia, 6-3, 6-2, 6-1. 

Joao Sousa, Portugal, def. Marin Cilic 
(13), Croatia, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

Daniel Evans, Britain, def. Nikoioz Bas¬ 
ilashvili (18), Georgia, 6-3, 6-2, 7-6 (2). 

Jo-Wilfried Tsonga, France, def. Ricar- 
das Berankis, Lithuania, 7-6 (4), 6-3, 6-3. 

Kei Nishikori (8), Japan, def. Cameron 
Norrie, Britain, 6-4, 6-4, 6-0. 

Steve Johnson, United States, def. 
Alex de Minaur (25), Australia, 3-6, 7-6 
(4), 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 

Jan-Lennard Struff (33), Germany, def. 
Taylor Fritz, United States, 6-4, 6-3, 5-7, 
7-6 (2). 

Mikhail Kukushkin, Kazakhstan, def. 
John Isner (9), United States, 6-4, 6-7 (3), 

4-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Lucas Pouille (27), France, def. Gre- 
goire Barrere, France, 6-1, 7-6 (0), 6-4. 

Roger Federer (2), Switzerland, def. 
Jay Clarke, Britain, 6-1, 7-6 (3), 6-2. 

Women’s Singles 
Second Round 

Ashleigh Barty (1), Australia, def. Ali¬ 
son van Uytvanck, Belgium, 6-1, 6-3. 

Harriet Dart, Britain, def. Beatriz Had¬ 
dad Maia, Brazil, 7-6 (4), 3-6, 6-1. 

Alison Riske, United States, def. Ivana 
Jorovic, Serbia, 6-2, 6-7 (3), 9-7. 

Belinda Bencic (13), Switzerland, def. 
Kaia Kanepi, Estonia, 6-3, 6-1. 

Serena Williams (11), United States, 
def. Kaj'a Juvan, Slovenia, 2-6, 6-2, 6-4. 

Julia Goerges (18), Germany, def. 
Varvara Flink, Russia, 6-1, 6-4. 

Carla Suarez-Navarro (30), Spain, def. 
Pauline Parmentier, France, 7-6 (2), 7-6 
(4). 

Lauren Davis, United States, def. An¬ 
gelique Kerber (5), Germany, 2-6, 6-2,6-1. 

Kiki Bertens (4), Netherlands, def. Tay¬ 
lor Townsend, United States, 3-6, 7-6 (5), 
6-2. 

BarboraStrycova, Czech Republic, def. 
Laura Siegemund, Germany, 6-3, 7-5. 

Elise Mertens (21), Belgium, def. Moni¬ 
ca Niculescu, Romania, 7-5,6-0. 

Qiang Wang (15), China, def. Tamara 
Zidansek, Slovenia, 6-1, 6-2. 

Sloane Stephens (9), United States, 
def. Yafan Wang, China, 6-0, 6-2. 

Johanna Konta (19), Britain, def. Kat¬ 
erina Siniakova, Czech Republic, 6-3, 6-4. 

Magda Linette, Poland, def. Amanda 
Anisimova (25), United States, 6-4, 7-5. 

Petra Kvitova (6), Czech Republic, def. 
Kristina Mladenovic, France, 7-5, 6-2. 
Men’s Doubles 
First Round 

Nicolas Mahut, France and Edouard 
Roger-Vasselin (11), France, def. Liam 
Broady, Britain and Scott Clayton, Brit¬ 
ain, 6-1, 6-4, 6-2. 


Miguel Angel Reyes-Varela, Mexico 
and Marcelo Arevalo-Gonzalez, El Salva¬ 
dor, def. Casper Ruud, Norway and Lloyd 
Harris, South Africa, 6-7 (3), 6-1, 6-3, 6-4. 

Wesley Koolhof, Netherlands and Mar¬ 
cus Daniell, New Zealand, def. Rohan Bo- 
panna, India and Pablo Cuevas, Uruguay, 
6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 7-6 (7). 

Nicholas Monroe, United States and 
Mischa Zverev, Germany, def. Luke John¬ 
son, Britain and Evan Hoyt, Britain, 6-4, 
6-4, 7-5. 

Henri Kontinen, Finland and John 
Peers (8), Australia, def. Marcel Granol- 
lers, Spain and Gerard Granollers, Spain, 
6-3, 6-4, 6-3. 

Frederik Nielsen, Denmark and Robin 
Haase (16), Netherlands, def. Remain 
Arneodo, Monaco and Damir Dzumhur, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, 6-2,6-2, 6-3. 

Horia Tecau, Romania and Jean-Ju- 
lien Rojer (5), Netherlands, def. Andreas 
Seppi, Italy and Marco Cecchinato, Italy, 
6-4, 6-3, 6-1. 

Fabrice Martin, France and Hugo Nys, 
France, def. Roberto Carballes Baena, 
Spain and Lorenzo Sonego, Italy, 6-3, 6- 
4, 6-3. 

Philipp Oswald, Austria and Roman 
Jebavy, Czech Republic, def. Guido Pella, 
Argentina and Hugo Dellien, Bolivia, 6-4, 

5- 2, ret. 

Women’s Doubles 
First Round 

Abigail Spears, United States and Na- 
diia Kichenok, Ukraine, def. Andrea Pet- 
kovic, Germany and Sofia Kenin, United 
States, 4-6, 6-0, 6-4. 

Barbora Strycova, Czech Republic and 
Su-Wei Hsieh (3), Chinese Taipei, def. 
Mona Barthel, Germany and Xenia Knoll, 
Switzerland, 6-2, 6-1. 

Xinyun Han, China and Oksana Ka¬ 
lashnikova, Georgia, def. Madison Bren- 
gle. United States and Erin Routliffe, New 
Zealand, 4-6, 7-5, 6-1. 

Aleksandra Krunic, Serbia and Shuko 
Aoyama, Japan, def. Dalila Jakupovic, 
Slovenia and Kaitlyn Christian, United 
States, 7-6 (3), 7-6 (3). 

Samantha Stosur, Australia and Shuai 
Zhang (5), China, def. Alexandra Panova, 
Russia and Margarita Gasparyan, Russia, 

6- 3, 3-6, 6-2. 

Rebecca Peterson, Sweden and Ta¬ 
mara Zidansek, Slovenia, def. Raluca- 
loana Olaru, Romania and Mihaela Bu- 
zarnescu, Romania, 6-3, 7-6 (4). 

Saisai Zheng, China and Ying-Ying 
Duan (13), China, def. Stefanie Voegele, 
Switzerland and Magdalena Rybarikova, 
Slovakia, 6-2, 6-3. 

Renata Voracova, Czech Republic and 
Makoto Ninomiya, Japan, def. Shelby 
Rogers, United States and Monica Puig, 
Puerto Rico, 4-6, 6-1, 9-7. 

Alicj'a Rosolska, Poland and Astra 
Sharma, Australia, def. Vitalia Diatchen- 
ko, Russia and Yulia Putintseva, Kazakh¬ 
stan, 7-6(1), 6-3. 

Ajia Tomljanovic, Australia and Ma¬ 
ria Sakkari, Greece, def. Andreja Klepac, 
Slovenia and Lucie Hradecka (11), Czech 
Republic, 6-3, 6-2. 


Gauff, 15, follows Venus win 
by advancing to third round 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

WIMBLEDON, England — There are ways in 
which Coco Gauff is just like any other 15-year-old 
American, watching whatever videos YouTube rec¬ 
ommends for her, from makeup tutorials to anything 
that’ll make her laugh. 

And then there is what happens when Gauff has a 
tennis racket in her hands, making her unlike most 
anyone else in the world — now or ever. With big 
shots and a calm beyond her years, she followed up 
her upset of Venus Williams by moving into the third 
round at Wimbledon on Wednesday night via a 6-3, 
6-3 victory over Magdalena Rybarikova of Slovakia 
under a closed roof at No. 1 Court. 

“It just shows if you really work hard, you can get 
where you want to go,” said Gauff, who received a 
wild-card invitation for the qualifying competition, 
then became the youngest player in the professional 
era to get through those pre-tournament rounds and 
reach the main draw. “Last week around this time, 
I didn’t know I was coming here. It just shows you 
have to be ready for everything.” 

She certainly has looked ready. Hasn’t dropped a 
set yet. 

Might be time to start picking on some opponents 
her own age. 

After eliminating the 39-year-old Williams — who 
won four of her seven Grand Slam titles before 
Gauff was born — she needed less than 70 minutes 


to get past the 30-year-old Rybarikova. Gauff didn’t 
face a break point in the second-round match, and 
again played cleanly, this time with only 10 unforced 
errors. 

The toughest part for Gauff might have been deal¬ 
ing with everything on the periphery that came with 
that win over Williams. 

“I could lie and say I felt normal,” said Gauff, who 
lives in Florida. “It was honestly so hard, just with 
social media and everything, trying to focus on my 
next match, because people are still posting about 
Venus.” 

There were direct messages via social media from 
“a lot of celebrities,” including some TV actresses, 
Gauff said. 

“I’m kind of star-struck,” she said. “It’s been hard 
to reset.” 

Didn’t seem that way once she stepped on the 
court. 

Next up is 28-year-old Polona Hercog of Slovenia. 

What sort of advice has Gauff been getting from 
her parents? This is, after all, so new to her. Sure, 
she’s been gaining attention for a few years, after 
reaching the U.S. Open junior final at 13 and winning 
the French Open junior title at 14. And she is repre¬ 
sented by Roger Federer’s management company. 

“They just told me, ‘You have another match. The 
tournament’s not over. Don’t focus too much on what 
happened.’ My goal is to win it,” she said. “They just 
told me, ‘Keep yourself grounded.’ I think I’ve al¬ 
ways just done a good job of that.” 



Alastair Grant/AP 


American Cori “Coco” Gauff celebrates after beating Magdalena 
Rybarikova in a second-round singles match on Wednesday at 
Wimbledon. The 15-year-old will play 28-year-old Polona Hercog in 
the third round on Friday. 
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Sky’s 
the 
limit 

Bernal set to impress 
in unpredictable race 


By Samuel Petrequin 

Associated Press 



E gan Bernal is just 22 years old. 

Two years younger than Eddy 
Merckx was when the Belgian 
great won his first Tour de 
France half a century ago. 

Gifted with superb bike handling and 
climbing skills, Bernal has matured by leaps 
and bounds to become cycling’s most exciting 
Grand Tour rider, and one of the top contend¬ 
ers at cycling’s marquee three-week race, 
which starts this weekend from Belgium. 

Even Merckx, who has seen myriads of rid¬ 
ers trying to emulate his feat over the years, 
has been impressed. In March, the five-time 
winner tipped Bernal as a future Tour cham¬ 
pion after the Colombian phenomenon won 
the prestigious Paris-Nice one-week race at a 
younger age than he did. 

Bernal’s time to deliver on the biggest stage 
was not supposed to come so early. 

After competing in his first Tour last sum¬ 
mer and doing an impressive job in support 
of teammates Geraint Thomas and Chris 
Froome, Bernal was set to get a maiden lead¬ 
er experience during a three-week race at the 
Giro d’Italia this spring. Instead, a training 
crash left him with a collarbone fracture that 
ruled him out of the race and left him on the 
sidelines for 76 days. 

Bernal returned to competition with a 
bang, winning the Tour de Suisse at the end 
of June. 

For all his prowess, he was set to keep a low 
profile this summer and to ride in support of 
Froome. But the British star rider suffered a 
horrific crash at the Criterium du Dauphine 
that ended his hopes of winning a record- 
equaling fifth Tour title and his season. 

SEE BERNAL ON PAGE 57 


Egan Bernal, from Colombia, competes in a 
time trial during the Tour de Suisse on June 15. 
Bernal, 22, won the race after being sidelined 
for 76 days by a broken collarbone. 



U don't 
choose to 
say that I’m 
the favorite. 
... I’m just 22 
years old, so 
I think that 
I have a lot 
of Tours in 
front of me.' 

Egan Bernal 

after winning the 
Tour de Suisse 
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TOUR DE FRANCE 




W ith seven mountain stages and five summit finishes, including 
three above 2,000 meters, this year’s Tour de France is the 
highest in the history of the race. 

The route for the 106th edition of the thee-week marquee event of¬ 
fers only a few moments of respite. The first mountain test will come 
after just five days of racing, and contenders won’t be able to hide their 
tactics for long. 

Also, there are only 54 kilometers against the clock, split between one 
team time trial and an individual time trial, meaning a pure climber has 
a good chance to triumph in Paris on July 28. 

Here is a look at five key stages that could define the race dynamics. 


Bernal: Race 
narrative could 
change after years 
of Sky dominance 

FROM PAGE 56 

With Froome out of the picture, the lead¬ 
ership at Ineos — the former Sky team 
— logically fell to Thomas, the defending 
Tour champion. Thomas’ preparations for 
the Tour, though, have been far from ideal. 
He has not won a race this season and, even 
worse, abandoned the Tour de Suisse after 
crashing before the race hit the mountains, 
meaning he did not test his legs at high alti¬ 
tude in racing conditions. 

Bernal keeps saying he will race in sup¬ 
port of Thomas but, as was shown last year 
when Froome accepted to work for Thom¬ 
as, hierarchy within the Ineos squad is de¬ 
fined by performances on the road. 

“I don’t choose to say that I’m the fa¬ 
vorite,” Bernal said after his victory in 
Switzerland. “In any case, I will go with G 
(Thomas), he will be our leader. I will try 
to help him. If he’s better than me, for sure 
I will help him. I don’t have any problems 
to help him. I’m just 22 years old, so I think 
that I have a lot of Tours in front of me.” 

With Bernal touted as cycling’s future 
star, it is fitting that the Tour starts in 
Brussels to mark the 50th anniversary of 
the first of Merckx’s five Tour victories. 

The route features five summit finishes, 
including three stages finishing above 
2,000 meters, and only 54 kilometers of 
time trialing. That perfectly suits Bernal’s 
qualities. A natural-born climber, he has 
developed into an all-rounder capable of 
limiting time losses to minimum damage 
in the race against the clock. 

The 2,145-mile race begins with a flat 
stage for sprinters around the city of Brus¬ 
sels and stays there the next day for a 
17-mile team time trial. After leaving Bel¬ 
gium, the Tour snakes through the Cham¬ 
pagne and Lorraine regions before a first 
mountain test at the Blanche des Belles 
Filles, in Alsace. 

This year’s best bits include Stage 14 on 
July 20 that features a climb up the Tour- 
malet pass—one of the most famed in Tour 
history — and three days of Alpine climb¬ 
ing on stages 18-20. There is an ascent up 
the leg-breaking Galibier and imposing Is- 
eran — standing 9,100 feet — and a relent¬ 
less 20.7-mile trek up to the ski resort of 
Val Thorens. 

“This year we often go higher than 2,000 
meters,” race director Christian Prudhom- 
me told The Associated Press. “Because we 
are also celebrating the centenary of the 
yellow jersey. This jersey embodies excel¬ 
lency; it is pushing toward higher height.” 

After years of Team Sky’s total domi¬ 
nance, the narrative of the race is likely 
to change. Ineos remains the strongest 
squad, with experienced riders includ¬ 
ing Wout Poels, Gianni Moscon and Mi- 
chal Kwiatkowski, but Froome’s absence, 
coupled with the withdrawal of last year’s 
runner-up Tom Dumoulin, has reshuffled 
the game and produced a long list of top 
contenders. 

Among them, two-time Dauphine win¬ 
ner Jakob Fuglsang has big expectations 
on the back of an already successful sea¬ 
son. Runner-up at the Giro, Vincenzo Niba- 
li chases a fifth Grand Tour win and Adam 
Yates will try to trade the white jersey of 
best young rider he won in 2016 with a yel¬ 
low tunic. France has also good chances of 
getting its first homegrown Tour winner 
since 1985 with Remain Bardet or Thibaut 
Pinot. To sum it up, this Tour has the po¬ 
tential to produce fireworks, not only on 
Bastille Day. 


STAGE 6: Mulhouse to La Planche Des Belles 
Filles, 160.5 kilometers, July 11. 

Introduced to the Tour in 2012, the Planche 
des Belles Filles ascent immediately became 
a classic. Set up in the Vosges mountains, it 
is steep, tortuous and brutal, featuring a 20 
percent gradient at the top. Chris Froome, who is 
missing the Tour this year because of an injury, 
mastered the Planche in 2012 and Vincenzo 
Nibali triumphed at the summit in 2014, the year 
he won the Tour. The final ascent comes after 
several other climbs, including the Markstein, 
the Ballon d’Alsace and the Col des Chevreres, 
meaning the pack should be reduced to a small 
bunch of general classification contenders in the 
last few kilometers. 

STAGE 13: Pau, individual time trial, 

27.2 kilometers, July 19 

The only individual time trial of this year’s Tour 
is taking place on a rolling terrain and features 
an uphill stretch of road with a seven percent 
gradient. A good chance for overall contenders 
to gain valuable time on the pure climbers before 
the race ventures into the high mountains. 

The winner of the stage will receive a special 
collector’s shirt marking the 100th anniversary of 
the yellow jersey. 

STAGE 15: Llmoux to Folx Prat d’Albls, 

185 kilometers, July 21 

Coming right after Stage 14 to the famed Col 
du Tourmalet — the first of three finishes over 
2,000 meters this year — the last Pyrenean 
trek running close to the ancient Cathar castles 
is a grueling and daunting ride totaling more 
than 39 kilometers of climbing. The final ascent 
of the day, leading to the finish at Prat d’Albis, 
is an 11.8-kilometer climb at an average of 6.9 
percent. The Tour’s “Queen Stage.” 


STAGE 19: Saint-Jean-De-Maurienne to Tignes, 
126.5 kilometers, July 26 

At 2,770 meters, the Iseran mountain in the Alps 
is a Tour de France giant, and one of the highest 
road passes in Europe where thin air makes 
things harder for the peloton. Tour riders will 
tackle it for the eighth time in the history of the 
race, from its tougher south side, before a final 
7.4-kilometer uphill effort to Tignes ski resort. 

The last kilometer is rather flat and seems ideal 
for a sprint between the best climbers. 

STAGE 20: Albertville to Val Thorens, 

130 kilometers, July 27 

In their bid to maintain suspense right up until 
the end. Tour organizers have set up an ideal 
stage for a final showdown in the Alps. On the 
eve of a final processional stage to Paris, yellow 
jersey contenders will be taking on each other on 
a royal battleground featuring three climbs and 
technical downhills. Capping the highest Tour in 
the race’s history, the final climb to the ski station 
of Val Thorens, at an altitude of 2,365 meters, is 
more than 33 kilometers, at an average gradient 
of 5.5 percent. Good luck with that! 

— Samuel Petrequin 
Associated Press 

Top: Geraint Thomas, of Britian, passes 
the Arc de Triomphe on July 29, 2018, 
on his way to winning the Tour de France. 
Chris Froome’s absence, coupled with the 
withdrawal of last year’s runner-up, Tom 
Dumoulin, has reshuffled the game and 
produced a long list of top contenders. 

AP 


Fries? Lanterns? 
Water heaters? 

A Tour glossary 

As Tour de France riders get ready for their 
three-week odyssey, everybody wants to know 
who will be the race’s new “patron.” 

And, of course, who will be the “lanterne 
rouge” when the race reaches Paris. 

As is the case every year, some top contenders 
will “go through the window.” 

“Baroudeurs” will launch solo raids, “punchers” 
will be on the attack and some riders might be 
tempted to “turn the lights on.” 

Make any sense? Probably not unless you’re 
a dedicated fan accustomed to hearing cycling 
jargon. 

Here’s a quick glossary to some of the Tour’s 
more significant expressions. 

ALLUMER LES PHARES 
“Turning the lights on” — Used to describe a rider 
suspected of taking doping substances before a 
stage, hence the strange flash in his eyes. 

AVOIR LA FRITE 

“Having the french fry” — A classic expression 
used to describe a rider in great shape, capable 
of making big moves, and responding to others’ 
attacks. 

BAROUDEUR 

“Fighter” — A rider capable of launching long- 
range attacks and staying ahead of the chasing 
peloton. 

BIDON 

“Plastic Water bottle” 

CHAUDIERE 

“Hot water heater” — A doped rider. 

DOMESTIQUE 

“Servant” — A rider dedicated to helping 
his team leader. The most talented of the 
domestiques often become leaders in their 
own right. Or sometimes team leaders can be 
relegated, as in the case in last year’s Tour with 
Chris Froome, to a “super domestique” role in 
aid of teammate Geraint Thomas. 

FLAMME ROUGE 

“Red flame” — The triangular red banner hanging 
over the road signaling the final kilometer of 
each stage. 

GRAND TOUR 

The term used to describe the three major three- 
week stage races: the Tour, the Giro d’ltalia and 
the Spanish Vuelta. 

GRUPPETTO 

“Small Group” — An Italian word describing 
the group of cyclists dropped by the main pack 
riding together at the back of the race. In French, 
they are called the “autobus.” 

LANTERNE ROUGE 

“Red Lantern” — The last rider in the overall 
standings. 

PASSER PAR LA FENETRE 

“Going through the window” — This expression 
full of imagery describes a rider getting dropped 
and losing ground very quickly after a rival, or 
the peloton, accelerates. 

PUNCHEUR 

“Puncher” — A rider who can open up a big gap 
quickly on hilly terrain. 

SOIGNEUR 

“Rider’s aid” — Someone in charge of taking care 
of a rider’s every need: massage therapist, finish 
line care, etc. 

SUCER LA ROUE 

“Suck someone’s wheel” — Used to describe 
a rider refusing to go in front and break the 
wind for a rival, staying just behind instead and 
conserving his energy. 

SUIVEUR 

“Follower” — The term used to describe 
journalists and other workers who follow the Tour. 
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Tough rebuild 


Sabres prefer trades to free agency 

By John Wawrow 

Associated Press 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 

R ealizing how difficult it 
is to lure free agents to 
Buffalo, Sabres general 
manager Jason Botterill 
has spent the past two-plus years 
relying on trades to stock his ros¬ 
ter with established talent. 

It happened two years ago, 
when he acquired defenseman 
Marco Scandella from Minneso¬ 
ta. Botterill did it once again last 
summer, when Buffalo gave up a 
prospect and three draft picks to 
land 40-goal-scorer Jeff Skinner 
from Carolina. 

Though not all the trades have 
panned out, such as dealing play¬ 
off MVP Ryan O’Reilly to the 
Stanley Cup champion St. Louis 
Blues a year ago, it’s a process 
Botterill expects to continue this 
summer in a bid to transform the 
Sabres into contenders. 

“We felt that we were close on 
some of the discussions,” Botter¬ 
ill said after signing four minor- 
leaguers on the first day of NHL 
free agency Monday. 

“But as much as we want play¬ 
ers to be part of it, and help us 
with our immediate needs, there 
has to be a balance, and there has 
to be a situation where we’re not 
making signings that are going 
to be detrimental to us in the 
future.” 

In other words, the Sabres 
weren’t in a position to overpay 
for players in free agency, which 
is why Botterill is placing his 
focus on the trade market. With 
the salary cap set at a lower- 
than-expected $81.5 million, he 
anticipates some teams pressed 
for payroll space to be forced to 
shed talent through trades. 

“In a cap world, there’s only so 
much you can give to players,” 
Botterill said. 

“I never would’ve guessed that 
we would’ve picked up a player 
like Jeff Skinner in the middle 
of summer last year,” he added. 
“But I think it’s important that 
we have dialogues throughout the 
league to see whenever that might 
materialize, whether it’s later on 
this week, a couple of weeks or 
the start of September.” 

Botterill’s approach has al¬ 
ready paid off 

On Friday, Buffalo gave up two 
draft picks to acquire defense- 
man Colin Miller from the cap- 
strapped Vegas Golden Knights. 
On Monday, the most significant 
move the Sabres made was land¬ 
ing third-year center Jimmy 
Vesey from the New York Rang¬ 
ers, who freed up cap space to 
sign free agent Artemi Panarin 
to a seven-year, $81.5 million 
contract. 

It’s Botterill’s belief players 
will find there is more to the per¬ 
ception that Buffalo is just a Rust 
Belt city stuck in an eight-year 


Buffalo Sabres general manager Jason Botterill is again placing his 
focus on the trade market and not looking to overpay for free agents 
to stock his roster with established talent. 


stretch without a playoff appear¬ 
ance once they get an opportunity 
to get a taste of living and playing 
in the city. That was the case with 
Skinner, who often noted how he 
was impressed by the passionate 
fans. It didn’t hurt that the Sabres 
re-signed him to an eight-year, 
$72-million contract last month. 

And it’s something the Sabres 
hope eventually resonates with 
Miller, who acknowledged having 
“mixed emotions” over leaving 
Vegas for Buffalo. 

The situation is similar in 
places such as Winnipeg, Edmon¬ 
ton, Calgary and even Montreal, 
where the Canadiens have rebuilt 
their team mostly through trades 
and the draft. And when the Ca¬ 
nadiens lost out on landing free- 
agent center Matt Duchene on 
Monday, they resorted to the rare 
option of trying to poach Sebas¬ 
tian Aho from Carolina by sign¬ 
ing the restricted free agent to an 
offer sheet. 

The move is expected to fail 
after the Hurricanes on Tuesday 
announced they intend to match 
the offer. 

The difficulty some teams have 
in attracting players is reflect¬ 
ed in where the top free agents 
landed Monday. Panarin headed 
to the Big Apple, Duchene chose 
Nashville over Montreal, and 
goalie Sergei Bobrovsky ended 
up with Florida. 

And Canadian-based teams 
have an even more challenging 
time attracting talent. 

As former Flames president 
Brian Burke told The Associated 
Press in April, numerous players 
— including Canadians — don’t 
prefer playing north of the border 
for several reasons. The first is 
the lack of privacy and amount of 
pressure placed on them in many 
Canadian markets. The second is 
Canada’s taxation rate. 

In Buffalo, Botterill also isn’t 
prepared to make the same mis¬ 
takes his most recent predeces¬ 
sors did in attempting to make 


m^or splashes in free agency. 

There are many examples of 
free-agency busts, and include 
Matt Moulson playing out the 
final 2 y 2 years of his five-year, 
$25 million contract on loan with 
the American Hockey League’s 
Ontario Reign. Then there was 
Ville Leino having his six-year, 
$27 million contract bought out 
two years after he signed it. 

“I think with where we are as a 
team, we have to be ready on both 
fronts,” Botterill said of his ap¬ 
proach entering free agency this 
summer. “We’re certainly going 
to be at least in discussions with 
some free agents for sure. ... But 
we have to be ready to see if trade 
possibilities arise.” 


Above: Jeff Skinner was traded to Buffalo last summer before the 
final year of his contract. After completing his old contract, he 
signed a new one worth eight years and $72 million. 

Below: The Sabres acquired defenseman Colin Miller last Friday 
from salary-capped Vegas for two draft picks. 
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Division rivals ready to challenge Blues 
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once we get to the playoff it’s 
about momentum and confi¬ 
dence. You never know what’s 
going to happen. Take St. Louis. 
Nobody thought they were going 
to get to the playoffs on Jan. 1 and 
then they got a boost and got some 
confidence, and boom, they’re the 
Stanley Cup champions.” 

A year ago, the Blues domi¬ 
nated July 1 by signing Patrick 
Maroon, Tyler Bozak and David 
Perron and trading for eventual 
Conn Smythe Trophy winner 
Ryan O’Reilly. Those moves paid 
off with the first championship in 
franchise history. 

St. Louis was quieter this year, 
leaving the door open for plenty 


Dallas, Colorado 
among Central 
foes adding grit 

By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

T he NHL isn’t a copycat 
league. It’s a response 
league. 

After the big and grit¬ 
ty St. Louis Blues muscled their 
way to the Stanley Cup, division 
rivals have responded in different 
ways. 

The Nashville Predators inked 
top free-agent center Matt Duch- 
ene; the Dallas Stars beefed up 
with tough, playoff-tested scorers 
Joe Pavelski and Corey Perry; 
the Minnesota Wild got faster 
by signing Mats Zuccarello; the 
Colorado Avalanche replenished 
their scoring depth up front by 
trading for Nazem Kadri and 
Andre Burakovsky and signing 
Joonas Donskoi; and the Chicago 
Blackhawks went bargain hunt¬ 
ing and ended up with Vezina 
Trophy finalist goaltender Robin 
Lehner. 

There is no precise blueprint on 
challenging a champion. Teams 
in the East tried to ratchet up the 
speed and skill to keep up with 
the 2016 and 2017 Cup-winning 
Penguins, and Pittsburgh spent 
the past year adding size and 
toughness to go toe to toe with the 
Washington Capitals after they 
won. 

Now the Central Division is 
stacked with the reigning Blues, 
Stars, Avalanche, Wild, Preda¬ 
tors, Blackhawks and Winnipeg 
Jets ready to battle it out just to 
make the playoffs next season. 
Pacific powerhouses San Jose 
and Vegas lost some talent in free 
agency, and hockey’s balance of 
power has tilted further toward 
the Central. 

“Everyone is a contender be¬ 
fore the season starts,” said Zuc¬ 
carello, who left the Stars for the 
Wild. “A playoff spot is where to 
start and then everyone knows 


After falling to the eventual Stanley Cup champion St. Louis Blues 
in double overtime of Game 7, the Dallas Stars signed free agent 
Joe Pavelski to a $21 million, three-year contract, adding another 
scoring threat to their leading duo of Tyler Seguin and Jamie Benn. 


Free-agent goaltender Robin Lehner, of Sweden, agreed to a $5 million, one-year contract with the Central Division’s Chicago Blackhawks. 


of activity around them. Dal¬ 
las reached double overtime of 
Game 7 against the Blues in the 
second round and could sell that 
opportunity to win to pending 
free agents. 

The Stars being one goal away 
from the Western Conference fi¬ 
nals lured Perry, who said “they 
have a legit chance to win.” They 
sure think so with the additions 
of Perry and Pavelski to a core of 
Tyler Seguin, Jamie Benn, John 
Klingberg, Miro Heiskanen and 
Ben Bishop. 

“Our team’s trending up and 
it’s a good sign,” Dallas general 
manager Jim Nill said. “You can 
never be competitive enough. We 
saw that in the playoffs. I think 
St. Louis showed everybody that’s 
how you’ve got to play and we 
were right there with St. Louis.” 

Nashville finished ahead of St. 
Louis the past two seasons before 
signing Duchene, and Winnipeg 
was right there in a six-game 
slobberknocker of a first-round 
series. 

Playoff wild card Colorado is 
also trending up after being one 
win away from beating San Jose 
and facing St. Louis in the West 
final. The Avalanche had argu¬ 
ably the NHL’s best line in Gabri¬ 
el Landeskog, Nathan MacKinnon 
and Mikko Rantanen and went 
into the summer stuffed with sal¬ 
ary-cap space and the intention 
of supplementing those stars with 
more offensive forwards. 

“We’re adding a supporting 
case to that group,” GM Joe Sakic 
said. “The coaches have a lot of 


Fredrik Hagen, NTB scanpix/AP 

Mats Zuccarello signs a five-year, $30 million contract with the 
Minnesota Wild on Wednesday in Oslo, Norway, his home country. 


options to mix and match with 
line combinations.” 

That supporting cast includes 
a major upgrade at second-line 
center with Kadri, more speed 
with Burakovsky and a little bit 
of everything with Donskoi. Col¬ 
orado still has plenty of room to 
sign Rantanen to a new contract 
and has enough young pieces that 
Kadri was convinced to waive his 
no-trade clause with Toronto to 
go there. 

“The Colorado Avalanche are 
going to be contenders for many, 
many years to come with such a 
young team with great players,” 
Kadri said Tuesday. “I definitely 
think that this team has a chance 
to not only do it once but multiple 
times hopefully in the future with 
the pieces that they have.” 


That won’t be easy, especially 
in this division. Zuccarello be¬ 
lieves Minnesota can rebound 
from missing the playoffs and 
ride talent and goaltender Devan 
Dubnyk to be the Blues of 2020. 

“I think we are a competitor,” 
GM Paul Fenton said after sign¬ 
ing Zuccarello and forward Ryan 
Hartman. “You look at our team 
right now and the stability we have 
with our goaltending. There’s not 
a lot of teams that have the top- 
four defensemen like we do in the 
league. And our center ice is just 
solid right down the middle. You 
put the excitement of our wing¬ 
ers on the outside, and I think we 
have a really good team that has a 
chance to win.” 

AP Sports Writers Dave Campbell and 
Schuyler Dixon contributed. 
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Scoreboard Briefs 


American League 


East Division 


New York 
Tampa Bay 
Boston 
Toronto 
Baltimore 

Minnesota 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Kansas City 

Houston 

Oakland 

Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Central Division 


West Division 


National League 


East Division 


Atlanta 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
New York 
Miami 


39 48 

32 52 


Central Division 

Milwaukee 46 41 

Chicago 45 42 

St. Louis 42 42 

Pittsburgh 42 43 

Cincinnati 40 44 

West Division 
Los Angeles 59 29 

Colorado 
Arizona 
San Diego 
San Francisco 


44 42 


489 16 

488 16 

453 19 


39 47 

Wednesday’s games 

Chicago White Sox 7, Detroit 5, 1st 
game 

Chicago White Sox 9, Detroit 6, 2nd 
game, 12 innings 
Toronto 6, Boston 3 
Baltimore 9, Tampa Bay 6 
N.Y. Yankees 5, N.Y. Mets 1 
L.A. Angels 6, Texas 2 
Houston 4, Colorado 2 
Cleveland 4, Kansas City 0 
Minnesota 4, Oakland 3,12 innings 
St. Louis 5, Seattle 2 
Washington 3, Miami 1 
Pittsburgh 6, Chicago Cubs 5 
Cincinnati 3, Milwaukee 0 
Atlanta 9, Philadelphia 2 
San Francisco 7, San Diego 5 
L.A. Dodgers 5, Arizona 4,10 innings 
Thursday’s games 
Cleveland at Kansas City 
Detroit at Chicago White Sox 
Minnesota at Oakland 
St. Louis at Seattle 
N.Y. Yankees at Tampa Bay 
Boston at Toronto 
L.A. Angels at Texas 
Miami at Washington 
Milwaukee at Cincinnati 
Chicago Cubs at Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia at Atlanta 
San Diego at L.A. Dodgers 
Friday’s games 

Kansas City (Keller 4-9) at Washington 
(Voth 0-0) 

Baltimore (Bundy 3-10) at Toronto 
(Sanchez 3-11) 

Boston (Rodriguez 8-4) at Detroit 
(Zimmermann 0-5) 

N.Y. Yankees (Tanaka 5-5) at Tampa 
Bay (McKay 1-0) 

L.A. Angels (Heaney 1-2) at Houston 
(Verlander 10-3) 

Texas (Sampson 6-5) at Minnesota 
(Pineda 5-4) 

Oakland (Anderson 8-5) at Seattle (Ki- 
kuchi 4-5) 

Milwaukee (Davies 7-2) at Pittsburgh 
(Brault3-1) 

Philadelphia (Velasquez 2-5) at N.Y. 
Mets (deGrom 4-7) 

Miami (Yamamoto 3-0) at Atlanta (Te¬ 
heran 5-6) 

Colorado (Senzatela 7-5) at Arizona 
(Greinke 9-3) 

San Diego (Lamet 0-0) at L.A. Dodgers 
(Kershaw 7-2) 

St. Louis (Hudson 6-4) at San Francis¬ 
co (Pomeranz 2-8) 

Saturday’s games 
Texas at Minnesota 
Baltimore at Toronto 
Boston at Detroit 
N.Y. Yankees at Tampa Bay 
L.A. Angels at Houston 
Oakland at Seattle 
Kansas City at Washington 
Milwaukee at Pittsburgh 
Cleveland at Cincinnati 
Miami at Atlanta 

Chicago Cubs at Chicago White Sox 
Philadelphia at N.Y. Mets 
St. Louis at San Francisco 
Colorado at Arizona 

Sunday’s games 
Texas at Minnesota 
Baltimore at Toronto 
Boston at Detroit 
N.Y. Yankees at Tampa Bay 
L.A. Angels at Houston 
Oakland at Seattle 
Kansas City at Washington 
Milwaukee at Pittsburgh 
Cleveland at Cincinnati 
Miami at Atlanta 

Chicago Cubs at Chicago White Sox 
Philadelphia at N.Y. Mets 
St. Louis at San Francisco 
Colorado at Arizona 


Bogaerts, Berrios, Torres in for injured Ail-Stars 


Associated Press 

Los Angeles Angels second 
baseman Tommy La Stella will 
miss the All-Star Game because 
of a broken bone after he fouled a 
97 mph fastball off his lower right 
leg. 

La Stella had a CT scan 
Wednesday that revealed a bro¬ 
ken right tibia. The Angels said 
La Stella likely will be out 8-10 
weeks. 

Texas Rangers outfielder Hunt¬ 
er Pence, who had been selected 
by fans to be the AL starting des¬ 
ignated hitter, and Minnesota 
right-hander Jake Odorizzi will 
also miss the All-Star Game in 
Cleveland next Tuesday because 


of injuries. 

A first-time All-Star selected 
as a reserve. La Stella was to be 
replaced by Tampa Bay’s Bran¬ 
don Lowe on the AL squad. But 
Lowe himself was placed on the 
10-day injured list with a bruised 
right shin after he also fouled a 
ball off his leg Tuesday night. As 
a result of that injury, Yankees 
second baseman Gleyber Tor¬ 
res was added to the AL team 
Thursday. 

Jose Berrios will fill in for 
fellow Minnesota right-hander 
Odorizzi, who left Tuesday’s 
game in Oakland with a blister on 
his right middle finger and was 
headed for the injured list. 

Pence was replaced by Bos¬ 


ton’s Xander Bogaerts. Pence 
has been out since June 16 with a 
right groin strain and was pulled 
off his rehab assignment Tuesday 
after re-aggravating the injury 
during a minor league game. 

Bregman, Pederson 
join Home Run Derby 

NEW YORK — Houston’s Alex 
Bregman and Joc Pederson of the 
Los Angeles Dodgers have joined 
the field for Monday’s All-Star 
Home Run Derby. 

The pair, announced Wednes¬ 
day, will compete with Atlanta’s 
Ronald Acuna Jr., the New York 
Mets’ Pete Alonso, Pittsburgh’s 
Josh Bell, Toronto’s Vladimir 


Guerrero Jr., Cleveland’s Carlos 
Santana and Milwaukee’s Chris¬ 
tian Yelich. 

Bregman lost in the opening 
round of last year’s derby but 
went on to win All-Star Game 
MVP. Pederson finished second 
to Todd Frazier in the 2015 derby 
and hasn’t competed since. 

First-round brackets, based on 
season home run totals through 
Tuesday, have matchups of Yelich- 
Guerrero, Alonso-Santana, Bell- 
Acuna and Bregman-Pederson. 

The winner will get $1 million 
of $2.5 million in prize money, the 
losing finalist $500,000 and the 
six Other participants $150,000. 
The player with the longest home 
run gets an extra $100,000. 


Pain: Managing team through tragedy is a unique challenge 



David Santiago, El Nuevo Herald/TNS 


Dominic Estevez, left, and his brother Armani Estevez look at the Jose Fernandez tribute 
before the start the Marlins’ 2017 home opener at in Miami, Fla. on April 11, 2017. 
Fernandez, a 24-year-old two-time All-Star pitcher, was killed in a boating crash late in the 
2016 season. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

all of this is happening, is it real, why are u 
suiting up to play a game that seems irrel¬ 
evant,” Stanton wrote in an Instagram post. 
“Some Anger will ensue while u have to grieve 
in a fish bowl. A lot will go through your mind. 
So stay together through that.” 

Stanton said the Angels need to understand 
how important their strength is for Skaggs’ 
family, as well as their fans and “anyone look¬ 
ing for the power to overcoming something.” 

Justin Bour, a first-year Angel who had a 
two-run single in his only at-bat Tuesday, was 
also with the Marlins in 2016. 

“I know how tough it’s going to be every 
single day,” Bour said after the game. “And it 
takes a really long time 
for it to sink in. And it 
still, sometimes it just 
doesn’t.” 

Texas catcher Jeff 
Mathis also played for 
the Marlins in 2016, and 
with Los Angeles in 2009 
when 22-year-old Angels 
rookie pitcher Nick Ad- 
enhart was killed by a 
drunk driver after only 
his fourth game in the 
big leagues. 

“It was almost like we were playing that 
season for him,” Mathis said about the 2009 
Angels. “Obviously, it was something very 
dear to us to honor him in just the best way 
we could. Every time we stepped on that field 
that was part of the reason that we played the 
way we played.” 

The Angels won the AL West in 2009. They 
swept Boston in the AL Division Series, but 
lost the AL Championship Series in six games 
to the New York Yankees. 

“The team is such a family, and when you 
take a piece away from the family, there’s al¬ 
ways a hole,” Angels owner Arte Moreno said 
Tuesday after traveling to Texas to join his 
grieving team. 

Moreno described it “like a punch in the 
heart” when general manager Billy Ep- 
pler called him Monday with the news about 
Skaggs. That also brought back memories of 
Adenhart’s death 10 years ago. 

Rangers pitcher Jesse Chavez spent 2017 
with the Angels, and before Tuesday’s game 
ran around the outfield to go greet and em¬ 
brace former teammates such as Mike Trout 
and Kole Calhoun. 

“It’s a little bit harder, especially when 
you’re playing a team that you played with 
him on,” Chavez said somberly. “He was a kid, 
plain and simple.” 

Angels manager Brad Ausmus and Seattle 


manager Scott Servais both played for the 
Astros, though were teammates at different 
times in Houston with Darryl Kile, who in 
June 2002 with the St. Louis Cardinals died in 
a Chicago hotel room during a road trip. Kile 
was 33. 

Current Angels first baseman Albert Pujols 
was on that Cardinals team with Kile. 

Servais, an assistant GM for the Angels 
when they reacquired Skaggs after the 2013 
season, said playing after a tragedy isn’t easy, 
but provides some therapy by being back on 
the field. 

“It’s really hard to get through,” Servais 
said. “You have to lean on each other. That’s 
what you really have to do.” 

Servais was among the managers, some 
who had been through similar situations, who 
reached out to Ausmus. 

“To a man, it’s the same advice, and that is 
there’s no handbook for this,” Ausmus said. 
“Just kind of got to go with your honest feel¬ 
ings. If you do that, I think then you’re not 


going to be wrong.” 

Ausmus, who broke down in tears talking 
about Skaggs, described the feeling as identi¬ 
cal to when Kile died. 

“Once the game starts it actually is a refuge 
because it takes your mind off, it distracts you 
for a while,” Ausmus said. “When you go back 
to your hotel room, you’re reminded of reality. 
... I know it gets easier, but it’s difficult.” 

Asked about the challenge of managing 
under such circumstances, instead of playing 
like he was after Kile’s death, Ausmus said 
everybody feels a tremendous loss but under¬ 
stands that life and the baseball season have 
to go on. 

“It’ll move forward at different paces for 
different guys, but this is just a reminder that 
professional athlete or not, we’re all human 
and it can strike just the same,” Ausmus said. 
“But as far as wearing the manager hat. I’m 
just wearing a hat right now. I’m just wearing 
an Angel hat.” 



Ausmus 
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OLYMPICS/SOCCER 


Rapinoe: Sunday’s 
busy TV schedule 
is the final insult 



Members of the media tour the New National Stadium on Wednesday in Tokyo. Overwhelmed by 
unprecedented demand, Tokyo Olympic organizers said Thursday they would run another ticket lottery 
next month for residents of Japan to view the games. Miliions of Japanese were let down last month 
when they came away empty-handed without tickets for next year’s Olympics. 

Unrivaled ticket demand 
causes tnrmoil in Tokyo 



A security officer uses a flashlight to check on the Olympic Rings in 
front of the New National Stadium in Tokyo. 


By Stephen Wade 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — Overwhelmed by 
unprecedented demand, Tokyo 
Olympic organizers said Thurs¬ 
day they hope to run another 
ticket lottery next month for resi¬ 
dents of Japan who got nothing 
the first time. 

Millions of Japanese were let 
down last month when they came 
away empty-handed in a lottery 
for next year’s Olympics. 

The bad news is that — despite 
a last-minute change of plans 

— most applicants will be disap¬ 
pointed again. 

There simply aren’t enough 
Olympic tickets to go around with 
demand soaring in Japan and 
elsewhere as Authorized Ticket 
Resellers — the Olympic agents 
contracted to sell tickets outside 
Japan — have also opened sales 
worldwide. 

“The demand from the gen¬ 
eral public indeed exceeded our 
expectations,” Tokyo spokesman 
Masa Takaya told The Associ¬ 
ated Press. He said organizers 
were “absolutely pleased” by the 
interest. 

Takaya said another lottery 

— open to all Japan residents 

— would be held by the end of the 
year as organizers rejigger their 
plans. 

Greg Harney is the senior ad¬ 
viser for Cartan Global, the autho¬ 
rized reseller for much of Latin 
America and the Caribbean. He’s 
attending his 19th Olympics, and 
this is a first. 

“I’ve never, never seen interest 
in attending the Olympics like we 


have in Tokyo,” Harney told the 
AP. 

Takaya did not say how many 
tickets had been purchased in 
Japan so far. He said he would 
give the number on Friday. 

Organizers say there are about 
7.8 million tickets for all events. 
However, an estimate from one 
previous Olympics suggests that 
up to 25% of these are off the table 
immediately, going to sponsors, 
international federations, 200 na¬ 
tional Olympic committees, dig¬ 
nitaries, and so forth. 

In addition, Tokyo says be¬ 
tween 20-30% are set aside for 
foreign buyers. 

An informal estimate by the AP 
suggests there may be 4-5 million 
tickets for Japan residents. And 
that’s probably generous. 

Organizers said last month that 
7.5 million residents of Japan reg¬ 


istered to apply for tickets in the 
lottery. If each applied for only 
six tickets — and that seems low 
— demand would be 10 times 
over supply. 

Alexander Dmitrenko, a Ca¬ 
nadian lawyer with residency 
in Japan, said he applied for 24 
tickets — and got two. And was 
thrilled. 

“I’m lucky. I’m going,” he said. 

CoSport, an Authorized Ticket 
Reseller that handles sales for the 
United States and other countries, 
has delayed its ticket allocations 
and acknowledged a shortage in 
an email to customers. 

“Thank you for your record- 
breaking interest in the Tokyo 
2020 Olympic Games, which ne¬ 
cessitated delayed processing 
time to help ensure stable and 
open access to limited national 
ticket allocations.” 


By Ronald Blum 
Associated Press 

Megan Rapinoe considers Sun¬ 
day to be the final insult. 

Just a few hours after the Unit¬ 
ed States and the Netherlands 
meet in the Women’s World Cup 
final in France, Brazil or Peru 
will celebrate winning the Copa 
America, South America’s men’s 
championship. And then at night, 
the United States or Mexico will 
win the CONCACAF Gold Cup, 
the men’s title of North and Cen¬ 
tral America and the Caribbean. 

A TV triple of championships 
for some is yet another slight for 
others. 

“It’s ridiculous, and disappoint¬ 
ing, to be honest,” said Rapinoe, 
the star American midfielder. 

FIFA said playing the three fi¬ 
nals on the same day would boost 
attention for all. 

“The scheduling of the dif¬ 
ferent events has gone through 
a comprehensive consultancy 
process, which has involved all 
key stakeholders and taken into 
account different aspects of the 
women’s and men’s international 
match calendars,” the governing 
body said in a statement. “It is a 
rare and exciting occurrence.” 

CONCACAF President Victor 
Montagliani told The New York 
Times, however, the decision to 
schedule the Gold Cup final for 
Sunday was not deliberate and 
was due to a “clerical error.” 

“It’s terrible,” said former 
American midfielder Aly Wagner, 
now Fox’s lead World Cup match 
analyst. “It is so disturbing to me 
that the Women’s World Cup does 
not have its own day to stand on 
its own and have a final to high¬ 
light these tremendous athletes 
and their work and their accom¬ 
plishment. They wouldn’t dream 
of doing it to the men. Why would 
they do it to the women?” 

FIFA announced the Women’s 
World Cup dates at the emblem 
launch on Sept. 18, 2017, then re¬ 
vealed the full schedule the fol¬ 
lowing Feb. 9. 

CONCACAF did not announce 
the expansion of the Gold Cup 
from 12 teams to 16 until Feb. 26, 
2018, then said last Sept. 27 that 
the final would be held at Chica¬ 
go’s Soldier Field on July 7. South 
America’s governing body made 
the Copa America dates known 
since at least early 2018 and said 
last Dec. 18 the final would kick 
off at 4 p.m. EDT. 

The Women’s World Cup final 
will start at 11 a.m. EDT on Fox, 
followed by the Copa America 
final at 4 p.m. EDT on ESPN-F 
and the CONCACAF final at 9:15 
p.m. EDT on FSl. 



Francisco Seco/AP 


U.S. midfielder Megan Rapinoe 
criticized the decision to play 
the CONCACAF Gold Cup and 
Copa America finals on the same 
day as Women’s World Cup final. 

“I really am a believer in the ris¬ 
ing tide lifts all ships,” said David 
Neal, executive producer of Fox’s 
World Cup coverage. “Because of 
the timing of them, it’s probably 
not going to hurt anybody.” 

Advertisers don’t seem to think 
the three finals will cannibalize 
each other. 

“It doesn’t alter in any way 
shape or form what we plan to do. 
I’m not sure whether it’ll splinter 
viewership or not,” said Chris 
Curtin, chief brand and innova¬ 
tion marketing officer of Visa. 

Advertisers focus on their 
product’s marketing and activa¬ 
tion and pretty much ignore the 
other tournaments. 

“The priority for Coca-Cola 
is the FIFA Women’s World Cup 
and we’re going to do everything 
we can to bring a lot of atten¬ 
tion, a lot people in front of TVs, 
to watch the game, to watch the 
final,” said Ricardo Fort, head of 
global sponsorships at The Coca- 
Cola Co. “Too bad for the other fi¬ 
nals. I’m pretty sure the Women’s 
World Cup final is going to be a 
big global event again.” 

For the U.S. women’s team, 
vocal advocates for gender equity, 
the three finals are just another 
in a long parade of putdowns that 
include lower prize money and 
arrangements inferior to those 
provided for the men. 

“I don’t really understand why 
there’s such a resistance against 
going all-in on women,” Rapinoe 
said. “I think it’s pretty clear 
women in sport have not been 
treated with the same care and fi¬ 
nancing and all of that that men’s 
sports has.” 


It’s ridiculous, and disappointing, to be honest, f 

Megan Rapinoe 

United States midfielder, on the failure of FIFA and CONCACAF 
to allocate the Women’s World Cup final its own day in the spotlight 
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United States goalkeeper Alyssa Naeher, right, saves a penalty shot by England’s Steph Houghton during Tuesday’s semifinal at the 
Women’s World Cup in Lyon, France. The save kept England from tying the score. The United States won 2-1. 

Out of Solo’s shadow 

With one huge save, Naeher sets own legacy 


By Anne M. Peterson 
Associated Press 

LYON, France 
lyssa Naeher finally escaped 
Hope Solo’s shadow with her 
smothering save of a penalty 
kick. 

Endlessly compared to her controver¬ 
sial predecessor on the U.S. national team, 
Naeher cemented her own legacy when she 
preserved the United States’ 2-1 semifinal 
win over England. It was the first-ever 
penalty save by a U.S. goalkeeper in regu¬ 
lation at the Women’s World Cup. 

“Oh my God, Alyssa played absolutely 
out of her mind, but that is what she does 
day in and day out,” defender Kelley 
O’Hara said. “I’m proud the world finally 
got to see that. She proved she’s the best in 
the world, surely.” 

Naeher has been peppered with ques¬ 
tions about Solo in the run-up to the tour¬ 
nament and all through the team’s journey 
through France. She’s been gracious about 
answering each and every time — even 
right after Tuesday night’s match. 

“I don’t get wrapped up in the compari¬ 
sons. I’ve said from the beginning that I 
just try to be me. My goal every day is just 
being a better person, better player than 
I was yesterday,” she said. “It’s not about 
comparisons, it’s how can I help this team 
win now in 2019? How can I help this team 
win a gold medal? That’s my only focus.” 

It’s been this way since Naeher emerged 
as the presumptive starter following Solo’s 
dismissal from the team. 

Solo made 202 appearances with the na¬ 
tional team with 153 wins and an interna¬ 
tional-record 102 shutouts. During the 2015 
World Cup championship run, she allowed 



Alessandra Tarantino/AP 


Alyssa Naeher has been playing in the 
shadow of former U.S. goalkeeper Hope 
Solo, who won a World Cup and two 
Olympic gold medals, earning 153 wins 
in 202 appearances. 

just three goals in seven games with five 
shutouts. She won two consecutive Golden 
Glove awards for best goalkeeper. 

But she also created controversy and her 
contract with the team was ultimately ter¬ 
minated after she infamously called Swe¬ 
den “cowards” for bunkering on defense in 
the quarterfinals of the 2016 Olympics. 

Naeher assumed Solo’s role in the ensu¬ 
ing years, but some criticized U.S. Soccer 
for relying too heavily on Solo without de¬ 
veloping a strong successor. 

Naeher has shut out the naysayers by 
humbly doing her job. Known for being 


soft-spoken and unshakeable, she does 
crosswords on game days to relax. She 
made her debut with the senior national 
team in 2014 and now has 52 international 
caps with 28 shutouts. 

She was solid from the start in France. 
The United States did not concede a goal in 
the group stage for the first time at a World 
Cup. Indeed, until Spain’s Jennifer Her- 
moso scored on the United States to open 
the knockout round, the United States had 
not allowed a goal since an April friendly 
against Australia. 

But her defining moment came in the 
84th minute against England on Tuesday 
night. 

With the United States clinging to its 2-1 
lead late in the game, a video review de¬ 
termined Becky Sauerbrunn had fouled 
England’s Ellen White in the penalty area. 
Naeher was there to envelope England cap¬ 
tain Steph Houghton’s shot, helping ensure 
the U.S. would move on to Sunday’s cham¬ 
pionship game. 

“I don’t really remember, to be hon¬ 
est,” she said about the save. “You just try 
to stay focused. Take a few deep breaths, 
focus in. I just tried to let instincts take 
over at that point. Tried to get a jump on it, 
tried to make a good read, hoped to make a 
save. And I did it.” 

Naeher’s twin sister Amanda and par¬ 
ents celebrated wildly in the seats at the 
Stade de Lyon, while on the field Naeher 
urged her teammates to focus for the final 
minutes. 

Calm and steady even on her biggest 
night, on the sport’s biggest stage. 

“To come up big in that moment, for her 
personally, but also for the team, it’s mas¬ 
sive,” midfielder Megan Rapinoe said. “It 
can’t be overstated.” 


Rapinoe 
hits back 
at critics 

By Anne M. Peterson 

Associated Press 

LYON, France — Still facing a backlash 
over saying she wouldn’t visit the White 
House if the United States wins the World 
Cup, Megan Rapinoe said Wednesday that 
she considers herself a proud American. 

“I think that I’m particularly, uniquely 
and very deeply American,” she said. “If 
we want to talk about the ideals that we 
stand for, the song and the anthem, and 
what we were founded on, I think I’m ex¬ 
tremely American.” 

Rapinoe commented on the dustup a day 
after the U.S. team’s nail-biting 2-1 semi¬ 
final win over Eng¬ 
land. Rapinoe did not 
play against England 
because of a minor 
hamstring injury, but 
said she’d be ready 
to go for the final 
Sunday. 

Last week in the 
days leading up to the 
quarterfinal against 
France, a video sur¬ 
faced of Rapinoe’s 
White House com¬ 
ment, which she 
punctuated with an 
expletive. 

While the interview 
was from January, it 
attracted President 
Donald Trump’s at¬ 
tention and he tweet¬ 
ed: “Megan should 
never disrespect our 
Country, the White 
House, or our Flag, 
especially since so much has been done 
for her & the team.” Trump added that he 
would invite the team to Washington, win 
or lose. 

Rapinoe has stood by her statement, ex¬ 
cept for the coarse language she used. 

Rapinoe is known for being outspoken 
and using colorful language. She has been 
particularly vocal about equitable pay and 
the treatment of female athletes, while also 
critical of FIFA for not investing more in 
the women’s game. 

Two years ago, Rapinoe kneeled during 
the national anthem before a few matches. 
She said she took the action in solidar¬ 
ity with Colin Kaepernick, the former San 
Francisco 49ers quarterback who knelt 
during the anthem to call attention to ra¬ 
cial inequality. 

U.S. Soccer responded by adopting a rule 
that says players must stand for anthems. 
In France she has not sung the anthem or 
put her hand on her heart while it plays. 



Laurent Cipriani/AP 


The United States’ Megan Rapinoe 
gestures during a training session. 



If we 
want to 
talk about 
the ideals 
that we 
stand for, 
the song 
and the 
anthem, 
and what 
we were 
founded on, 
I think I’m 
extremely 
American. ^ 

Megan Rapinoe 

U.S. captain 
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CONCACAF GOLD CUP/WOMEN'S WORLD CUP 



Mark Zaleski/AP 

United States midfielder Christian Pulisic celebrates after scoring 
a goal against Jamaica during the second half of Wednesday’s 
CONCACAF Gold Cup semifinal match in Nashville, Tenn. 


Pulisic scores twice 
as US tops Jamaica 


By Steve Megargee 
Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Chris¬ 
tian Pulisic ensured the CONCA¬ 
CAF Gold Cup final will have the 
marquee matchup it lacked since 
2011: United States vs. Mexico. 

Pulisic had two goals in the 
second half and Weston McKen- 
nie scored for a second straight 
game, leading the US. over Ja¬ 
maica 3-1 in Wednesday night’s 
semifinal. 

The Nissan Stadium crowd of 
28,473 was chanting “We Want 
Mexico!” in the closing minutes. 

“It’s definitely going to be a fun 
game,” McKennie said. “I think 
the fans want it. You heard them 
saying, ‘We Want Mexico!’ I think 
we want it. I think we’re ready for 
it, looking forward to it.” 

The Americans face El Tri at 
Chicago on Sunday night in the 
finale of a tripleheader of finals. 
The US. women play the Neth¬ 
erlands in the World Cup final at 
Lyon, France, and Brazil faces 
Peru for the Copa America title 
at Rio de Janeiro. 

The US. is 6-4 in Gold Cup fi¬ 
nals, including 1-4 against Mexico 
with a win in 2007 and losses in 
1993, ’98, ’09 and ’ll. The defend¬ 
ing champion Americans have 
won a team record 10 straight 
Gold Cup matches. 

“We’ve already started pre¬ 
paring, already started watching 
them the last couple of days,” US. 
coach Gregg Berhalter said. “It’s 
a good team, quality players, good 
team concept, a lot of intensity 
that they play with. They can hurt 
teams. Having said that, they’re 
also vulnerable, and we’ll plan to 
be able to hurt them as well.” 

McKennie put the US. ahead 
in the ninth minute with his third 
international goal. The game was 
halted in the 16th minute for 1 



Gold Cup final 

Mexico vs. United States 

AFN-Sports 
3 a.m. Monday GET 
10 a.m. Monday JKT 


hour, 28 minutes because of a 
lightning storm. 

“I haven’t really dealt with 
something like that since, like, 
youth soccer,” Pulisic said. “It 
was strange. We tried to keep 
ourselves going, and in the end 
everything worked out.” 

Pulisic made it 2-0 in the 52nd 
minute and Shamar Nicholson 
cut the deficit in the 69th. Pulisic 
got his second goal in the 87th, 
giving the 20-year-old 13 goals 
in 30 international appearances. 
Nine of Pulisic’s 12 international 
goals have come in competitive 
matches. 

Nicholson’s goal was the first 
against the U.S. in the tourna¬ 
ment and ended a 482-minute 
scoreless streak by the American 
defense. 

“I’m really disappointed that 
we conceded a goal in this tourna¬ 
ment, but it’s a learning moment 
and something that looking back 
on it now. I’m glad we did because 
the guys had to dig deep,” Berhal¬ 
ter said. 

Jamaica was trying to reach its 
third straight Gold Cup final fol¬ 
lowing losses to Mexico in 2015 
and the U.S in 2017. The Reggae 
Boyz could not contain Pulisic 
and McKennie, a pair of 20-year- 
old midfielders. 


Dutch reach first final, 
will face United States 


By Rob Harris 

Associated Press 

LYON, France — When Jack¬ 
ie Groenen received the ball, 
even though she was outside the 
penalty area, the Dutch mid¬ 
fielder knew she had to seize her 
opening. 

It was 99 minutes into a gruel¬ 
ing Women’s World Cup semifinal, 
and neither the Netherlands nor 
Sweden was finding a clear path 
to the goal Wednesday night. 

“I saw a nice angle,” Groenen 
said. “We’ve been discussing this 
for a couple of weeks now that I 
need to take shots more often. 
The ball just came really nicely, 
and I thought, ‘Let’s do this.’” 

A slick passing sequence ended 
with Groenen driving a shot past 
goalkeeper Hedvig Lindahl. A 
first shot on target in France 
produced her first goal of the 
tournament. 

“I’m not much of a scorer,” she 
said. “But I’m very happy today I 
got to score.” 

It sent the Netherlands into its 
first Women’s World Cup final, 
where the Dutch will face the 
United States on Sunday, back in 
the Stade de Lyon. 

Two years after the Dutch 
won their first m^or trophy 

— the European Championship 

— Groenen is already dreaming 
of a first world title in only their 
second attempt. 

“It kind of went through my 
mind as soon as I got off the 
pitch,” she said. “The Americans 
are massive, they have massive 
players. They are the biggest 
team in the world but I can’t wait 
to play.” 


Scoreboard 


Semifinals 

Tuesday, July 2 
At Lyon, France 

United States 2, England 1 

Wednesday, July 3 
At Lyon, France 

Netherlands 1, Sweden 0, ET 

Third place 

Saturday, July 6 
At Nice, France 

England vs. Sweden. AFN-Sports, 5 
p.m. Saturday CET; midnight Saturday 

Championship 

Sunday, Juiy 7 
At Lyon, France 

United States vs. Netherlands. AFN- 
Sports, 5 p.m. Sunday CET; midnight 
Sunday JKT 


Progress for the Dutch has been 
rapid after reaching the round of 
16 during their World Cup debut 
four years ago. 

“The potential for the Nether¬ 
lands has been there for a long 
time,” Netherlands coach Sarina 
Wiegman said. “Since 2007, when 
the Eredivisie started and play¬ 
ers got better facilities and could 
train more, the players developed 
so much that they improved. And 
then when you’re at big tourna¬ 
ments, like European Champi¬ 
onships and World Cups, they 
develop even more. They made 
transfers to big clubs in Europe.” 

Players like Groenen, who be¬ 
came the first overseas signing 
for Manchester United after the 
recently formed women’s team 
was promoted to England’s Super 
League in May. 

Before she pulls on a red jersey, 
Groenen could become a world 
champion in orange by beating 


the defending champions. 

“We are very down to earth but 
they have their own qualities and 
we have ours,” she said. 

The finalists have something 
in common: female coaches. With 
Jill Ellis coaching the U.S. and 
Wiegman in charge of the Neth¬ 
erlands, the run of three finals 
featuring a male coach comes to 
an end. 

“It’s important that women 
have the opportunity to develop 
as players, as coaches and in so¬ 
ciety,” Wiegman said. 

After a draining game in swel¬ 
tering central France, the Dutch 
have one less day than the Ameri¬ 
cans to prepare for the title game 
and they will have to be more po¬ 
tent up front to overcome the ath¬ 
letic three-time champions. 

The second semifinal was no 
match for the drama, tension and 
high energy of the previous night 
when the U.S. beat England 2-1. 

The game featured few scoring 
chances and was only lit up by the 
goalkeeping in regulation time — 
particularly in the second half 

A shot from Nilla Fischer was 
creeping into the net in the 56th 
minute until Netherlands goal¬ 
keeper Sari van Veenendaal 
tipped it onto the post. 

It was the crossbar that denied 
the Dutch in the 64th minute 
when a header from Vivianne Mi- 
edema was pushed onto the frame 
by Lindahl’s fingertips. 

The goalkeepers wouldn’t be 
relied on for a penalty shootout 
thanks to Groenen’s moment of 
brilliance, leaving the Swedes 
having to settle for bronze if they 
can beat England on Saturday in 
Nice. 



Francisco Seco/AP 

The Netherlands’ Jackie Groenen, right, is congratulated by teammate Shanice Van De Sanden, after 
scoring the only goal of Wednesday’s semifinal match against Sweden at the Women’s World Cup in 
Lyon, France. Netherlands will face the defending champion United States on Sunday in the final. 
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Williams advances 

Serena storms back after 

slow start » Wlmbledon, Page 55 


MLB 

Playing 
through 
the pain 

Like others before them, Angels 
must find way forward following 
in-season death of a teammate 

By Stephen Hawkins 

Associated Press 


ARLINGTON, Texas 

G iancarlo Stanton knows from his own heart-wrenching 
experience what the Los Angeles Angels are feeling, 
and will experience moving forward after the death of 
a teammate during the season. 

The slugger’s message to the Angels, playing with heavy 
hearts after the death of 27-year-old pitcher Tyler Skaggs, is to 
“hug each other, laugh, cry, lift the 
ones taking it extra hard up.” 

Stanton, now playing for the 
New York Yankees, was still with 
the Miami Marlins three years 
ago when 24-year-old two-time 
All-Star pitcher Jose Fernandez 
was killed in a boating crash late 
that season. 

Los Angeles returned to the 
field with an emotional 9-4 win 
over the Rangers on Tuesday 
night, a day after Skaggs was dis¬ 
covered unresponsive in his hotel 
room in Texas. No cause of death 
has been reported. 

“You’re going to wonder why 


You’re going to 
wonder why all of 
this is happening, 
is it real, why are 
u suiting up to 
play a game that 
seems irrelevant. 
... stay together 
through that. ^ 

Giancarlo Stanton 

Yankees slugger, in an 
Instagram post directed 
towards Angels players 


SEE PAIN ON PAGE 60 


Los Angeles Angels manager Brad Ausmus sits on the 
bench in front of the jersey of Tyler Skaggs during Tuesday’s 
game against the Rangers in Arlington, Texas. Skaggs was 
discovered unresponsive in his hotel room in Texas on Monday. 

Tony Gutierrez/AP 


Inside; 

■ La Stella, Lowe latest All-Star 
scratches; Torres, Bogaerts and 
Berrios added to AL roster. Page 60 
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